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DJ. DELIVANIS 


DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG 
UND DIE AUSSENWIRTSCHAFTLICHE VERFLECHTUNG 
GRIECHENLANDS INSBESONDERS SEIT 1950 


Die Südosteuropa Gesellschaft kann mit Stolz auf eine lange, vielseitige 
und erfolgreiche Tátigkeit, die die Forschung über Südosteuropa und seine 
Beziehungen allgemein mit den Westen und insbesonders mit der Bundesrepu- 
blik weit fortschritten lieB, rückblicken. Es ist eine groBe Genugtuung für den 
Sprechenden dieser Tatigkeit von Zeit zu Zeit etwas beitragen zu kónnen und 
zwar heute mit diesen Vortrag im Rahmen der 17en Internationalen Hochschul- 
woche in Tutzing. Die Südosteuropa Gesellschaft ist nicht nur auf Forschung 
bedacht. Sie versucht die Ergebnisse der Forschung môglichst vielen bekannt 
zu machen. Ich benutze die Gelegenheit für die Einladung diesen Vortrag zu 
halten und für die Möglichkeit an die Tagung teilzunehmen der Südosteuropa 
Gesellschaft zu danken. 

Mein Thema lautet «Wirtschaftliche Entwicklung und auBenwirtschaftli- 
che Verflechtung Giiechenlands insbesonders seit 1950». Es ist diesbezüglich 
zu erwähnen daß der zweite Weltkrieg für Griechenland erst in September 1949 
zu Ende ging. Tatsächlich sind damals, also fast genau 9 Jahre nach den ita- 
lienischen Angriff des 28. Oktober 1940, die Kommunistenbanden zusam- 
mengebrochen. Der Wiederaufbau der während dieser neun Jahre verursachten 
großen Schäden wurde erst 1952 abgeschlossen. Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung 
hat so erst 1953, insbesonders nach der Währungsabwertung des 9. April 1953, 
die die Wahrung sanierte bzw. in Einklang mit der Wirklichkeit brachte und 
die durch Inflation hervorgerufene übermäßige Kaufkraft halbierte, begon- 
nen. Ich werde meinen Vortrag in zwei Abschnitte teilen. Der erste wird sich 
mit der Wirtschaftsentwicklung Griechenlands, der zweite mit seiner außenwirt- 
schaftlichen Verflechtung, in beiden Fállen insbesonders nach 1950, befassen. 


I 


Das Ausmaß der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung Griechenlands seit 1950 
läßt sich leicht mit der Erhöhung des Bruttonationalproduktes zu stabilen Preisen 
und des Einkommens per Kopf überblicken. Das Bruttonationalprodukt zu 
stabilen Pıeisen von 1958 betrug in Griechenland nach Angaben der nationa- 
len Dienststelle für Statistik, National accounts of Grece, Athens 1972 in Mil- 
liarden Drachmen (nach Streichung der letzten drei Ziffer, die 1954 erfolgte). 
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Tabelle 1 

Jahr Preise von 1958 Preise von 1970 
1951 57,7 — 

1955 76,5 — 

1960 91,2 — 

1965 130,5 — 

1970 180,4 263,1 

1974 228,1 332,7 
19751 235,6 333,8 


Wie aus der Tabelle Nr. 1 zu entnehmen ist, wird das Brattonationalpro- 
dukt ab 1970 auf Grund der Preise von 1970 durch die Dienststelle für Natio- 
nalrechnungen berechnet. Da die 180,4 Milliarden Drachmen auf Grund der 
Preise von 1958 263,1 Milliarden Diachmen auf Grund der Preise von 1970 
entsprechen, bedeutet das daß die 332,7 Milliarden Drachmen des Bruttona- 
tionalproduktes von 1974 und die 333,8 von 1975 auf Grund der Preise von 
1958 nur 228,1 bezw. 235,6 Milliarden Drachmen von 1958 entsprechen. Das 
Biuttonationalprodukt Griechenlands auf Grund der Preise von 1958 ist also 
in den 25 Jahren 1951-75 von 57,7 auf 235,6 Milliarden, also um 177,9 Milliar- 
den oder um 308% gewachsen. Der Preis des Dollars U.S.A. betrug 1951 15,000 
Drachmen und ab den 9. April 1953 30,000 Drachmen. Diese wurden am 1. Mai 
1954 durch die Streichung der letsten drei Ziffer auf 30 ermaBigt. Tatsáchlich 
hat sich das Einkommen pro Kopf von1951 $U.S.A. 150 auf 1975 $U.S.A. 2.200 
erhóht. Es handelt sich freilich um laufendeDollar und man dürfte annehmen 
daß die $U.S.A. 2.200 von 1975 auf Grund der Kaufkraft mit 1.500 SU.S.A. von 
1950 gleich sein können. Abe: auch so muß angenommen werden daß das reale 
Einkommen pro Kopf in Griechenland in den letzten 25 Jahren eine sehr starke 
Vermehrung zu vermerken hat. Es soll hinzugefügt werden daB in diesen Zeit- 
abschnitt Griechenland zwar keinen Krieg führen muBte aber trotz der stün- 
digen Verbesserung seiner Beziehungen mit den nórdlichen Nachbarländern 
eine besonders starke Verschlechterung seiner Beziehungen zur Türkei hin- 
nehmen muBte. 1964, 1967 und 1974 ist es fast zum Krieg gekommen und auch 
jetzt ist der Heeresbestand vergrößert worden, anderseits sehr große Beträge, 
weit größer als es sonst erforderlich wäre, zur Anschaffung von Kriegsmate- 
rial und zum Ausbau der Rüstungsanlagen ausgegeben wurden und werden. 
Auch soll nicht unerwähnt bleiben daß die inneren politischen Verhältnisse in 
Griechenland wührend diesen 25 Jahren nicht immer die geeignetesten zur 
Fórderung der Wirtschaftsentwicklung waren. 


1. Vgl. den Rechenschaftsbericht des Gouverneurs der Bank von Griechenland für 1975, 
Seite 41, Athen 1975 (griechisch). 
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Die. Wirtschaftsentwicklung ist hauptsächlich der Privatinitiative und 
viel weniger der staatlichen Entscheidung zuzuschreiben. Freilich wurde und 
wird die Privatinitiative durch den Staat gefördert und gestützt. Anderseits 
darf nicht vergessen werden daB die staatliche Planung im Bereich der Infra- 
struktur und insbesonders des Verkehrs und der Energieerzeugung vieles zur 
Vermeidung von Engpüssen geleistet hat. Sie hat aber was Vermeidung der 
Verschmutzung, der Zusammenballung allzu groBer Menschenmengen im Ge- 
biet von Athen und Piräus und der allzu starken Zentralisierung der BeschluB- 
fassung (decision making) in Athen vollständig versagt. Das Ergebnis ist so 
eine Erschwerung der Wirtschaftsentwicklung und allgemein der Entfaltung 
der Privatinitiative deren Kosten dadurch zunehmen. Es soll nicht unerwähnt 
bleiben daß freilich gewisse Maßnahmen? in der gewünschten Richtung gefaßt 
wurden aber sie haben sich nicht als genügend erfolgreich erwiesen. 

Die Finanzierung der Wiitschaftsentwicklung Griechenlands in den Jah- 
ren 1951-75 wurde durch eine geglückte Kombination von inländischen und 
auslándischen Sparkapital das durch einen begrenzten Rückgriff auf die In- 
flation vervollständingt wurde, sichergestellt. Der Beitrag der inländischen 
Sparkapitalbildung zur Wirtschaftsentwicklung ist nicht zu unterschátzen. Es 
ist gelungen immer einen ÜberschuB im laufenden Staatshaushalt zu sichern 
und diesen für öffentliche Investierungen einzusetzen. Außer diesen staatlichen 
Beitrag haben die Ersparnisse der Haushälter und der Firmen sehr viel zur 
Durchführung der Investierungen, die circa 25% des Bruttonationalproduktes 
beanspruchen, beigetragen. Wenn man bedenkt daB 1938 nur 577 des Bruttona- 
tionalproduktes investiert wurde, kann man leicht den groBen Fortschritt der 
diesbezüglich erreicht wurde, einschätzen und ersehen wie das Einkommen pro 
Kopf so stark zugenommen hat und wie die Entwicklung pro Jahr bis 1973 
circa 6,6% betragen hat. Auch soll der Beitrag des auslándischen Sparkapitals 
geschützt werden. Währenddem es sich in den Jahren 1950-3 besonders um 
amerikanische Kapitalien die vom amerikanischen Steuerzahler aufgebracht 
wurden, handelte, ist seitdem ihre Bedeutung absolut und proportional zurück- 
gegangen. Sie stellen jetzt nur einen kleinen Bruchteil des für die Finanzierung 
der griechischen Wirtschaftsentwicklung eingesetzten auslündischen Sparka- 
pitals dar. Der Hauptteil und es handelt sich jährlich um Beträge die nach Ab- 
zug der wieder aus Griechenland abgezogenen Auslandskapitalien ‘mehr als 
eine Milliarde $ U.S.A. sind, wird jetzt von der Privatwirtschaft geliefert. Dies- 
"bezüglich muB zwischen den Auslandskapital das von ausländischen Banken 
und Firmen in Griechenland geborgt bzw. investiert wird und das Auslandska- 
pital das von den Griechen die im Ausland tätig sind für dieselben Zwecken 


2. Steuerrabatte außerhalb Athens und Piräus und bevorzugte Behandlung von gewissen 
Begehren außerhalb dieser Zone. 
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nach Griechenland tiberwiesen wird, unterschieden werden. Der Unterschied 
ist damit begriindet daB das Kapital der Auslandsgriechen ziemlich selten in 
das Ausland wieder verschickt wird. Freilich ist die Kapitalzufuhr aus den Aus- 
. land durch die griechische Verfassung insofern geschützt daB die Rapatriie- 
rung ins Ausland in zehn jahrlichen Raten und die Überweisung von jührlich 
10% bzw. 12% Zinsen oder Profiten vorsieht (Verordnung Nr. 2.687 von 1953). 

Was endlich den Beitrag der Inflation zur Finanzierung der Wirtschafts- 
entwicklung Griechenlands anbelangt soll hervorgehoben werden daB es sich 
um eine Bevorschussung der in der nahen Zukunft zu erwartenden Erspar- 
nisse handelt. Tatsächlich war es in den sechziger Jahren und in den ersten 
siebziger Jahren üblich die Finanzierung der öffentlichen Investierungen durch 
die Zentralbank sicherzustellen und nach circa zehn Monaten die so entsandene 
Schuld des Fiskus durch den Erlös einer öffentlich angelegten Anleihe abzudek- 
ken. Die diesbezüglichen Buchungen wurden oft in den sonstigen Aktiven und 
in den sonstigen Verbindlichkeiten der Zentralbank, also nicht in den Forde- 
rungen von letzteren gegen den Fiskus und in dessen Depositen bei der Zentral- 
bank eingetragen. 

In gewissen Zeitabschnitten z.B. 1972-3 und wieder 1975 war der Rückgriff 
auf die Inflation allzu stark und hat die gewöhnlichen Folgen diesbezüglich ge- 
habt, umsomehr als in der Weltwirtschaft, von der Griechenland sehr stark 
abhängig ist, die Inflation weitergeht. 1975 haben auch die massiven Erhöhun- 
gen der Gebühren der öffentlichen Unternehmungen und gewisse Erhöhungen 
von indirekten Steuer zur Preiszunahme beigetragen. Immerhin kann gesagt 
werden daB Wirtschaftsentwicklung bis 1975 durch Kapitalnot nicht beein- 
trächtigt wurde und daß dank den Rückgriff an ausländisches Sparkapital 
auch keine Probleme, wenigstens nicht größer als üblich, in der Zahlungs- 
bilanz entstanden sind. i 

In Griechenland hat es fast nie an Arbeitskräfte Mangel gegeben, wenig- 
stens was ungeschulte Arbeitskräfte anbelangt. Es soll jedoch hervorgehoben 
werden daß am Beginn der siebziger Jahre die hohe Rate der Wirtschaftsent- 
wicklung die mit einer bedeutenden Auswanderung zusammenfiel vorüber- 
gehend zu einer Mangel an Arbeitskräfte führte. Das Ergebnis war daß beson- 
ders im Raum Athen-Piráus Nordafrikaner, speziell aus Ägypten die, als Tou- 
risten getarnt einreisten, beschäftigt wurden. Seitdem die griechischen Aus- 
wanderer teilweise unter den Einfluß der 1974 einsetzenden Rezession bis zu 
einen gewissen Grad wieder zurückkommen, hat diese Problem an Schärfe ein- 
gebüBt. Anderseits hat es immer in Griechenland einen Mangel an wirklich 
spezialisierte Kräfte gegeben mit dem Ergebnis diesbezüglich an das Ausland 
angewiesen zu sein. Der entsprechende Engpaß hat sich allerdings abgeschwächt 
infolge der Ausdehnung und der Verbesserung der Bildung allgemein, der 
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Neigung von immer mehr jungen Leuten sich der technischen Schulung zu un- 
terziehen insbesonders in Anbetracht der Tatsache daB mit ihrer Hilfe die Be- 
lohnung und die Beschäftigungsmöglichkeiten besser ausfallen. Währenddem 
aber das Arbeitspotential immer vorhanden ist, kann nicht immer angenommen 
werden daB der Arbeitswille sehr stark ist, wenigstens in gewissen Branchen 
und in gewissen Gebieten, umsomehr als die Arbeitslosigkeit dank der Aus- 
wanderung und dank der Wirtschaftsentwicklung sehr stark nachgelassen hat. 
Es soll weiter hervorgehoben werden daB eine weitere Reserve an Arbeitskräfte 
vorhanden ist. Sie hángt mit der Pensionierung von relativ nicht stark erwach- 
senen Arbeitskrüfte die insbesonders sehr früh aus den Staatsdienst entlassen 
werden? zusammen. Dadurch wird freilich nicht zur Verbesserung der Leistungen 
des staatlichen Sektors beigetragen. Dasselbe geschieht auch in immer gró- 
Beren Ausmaß auch im Privatsektor mit der Neigung derjenigen, die pensio- 
niert werden, eine andeıe Beschäftigung aufzunehmen mit der Begründung 
daß nur die Addierung der Pension und des neuen Gehaltes ihnen erlaubt ihre 
Lebenskosten und jene ihrer Familie, insbesonders wenn letztere zahlreich ist, 
zu decken. 

Trotzdem in Griechenland Gehälter und Löhne viel größer als in ande- 
ren Ländern, die mehr oder weniger derselben Entwicklungsgrad aufweisen, 
sind, darf nicht außer Acht bleiben daß die in Zentral- West- und Nordeuropa, 
Kanada, den Vereinigten Staaten und Australien bezahlten Realgehälter und 
Reallöhne viel größer sind. Die in Griechenland beschäftigten Arbeitskräfte 
vergleichen sich mit letzteren und nicht mit denen die schlechter belohnt wer- 
den; die beziehen sich nicht in ihren Vergleichen mit jenen der Produktivität 
was freilich insbesonders wenn Griechenland als volles Mitglied der europäi- 
schen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft fungieren wird, von großer Bedeutung sein wird. 

Der Beitrag des griechischen Bodens zur Wirtschaftsentwicklung ist nicht 
zu unterschätzen insbesonders nachdem die Samen sehr stark verbessert wur- 
den, nachdem die Ausnutzung des Unterbodens nennenswerte Fortschritte ge- 
macht hat, nachdem Düngemittel genügend eingesetzt werden, nachdem die 
geeigneten Methoden angewendet werden und nachdem die Erdölerzeugung in 
der Ägäis aufgenommen werden wird. Die Meinung der griechische Boden 
und Unterboden seien arm kann nut für gewisse Gebiete im Süden des Landes - 
und in paar Inseln gelten. Sie hängt mit der Unfáhigkeit der vergangenen Ge- 
nerationen zusammen die benötigte Ausnutzung durchzuführen*. Es soll je- 


3. Diese in den letzten 15 Jahren stark ausgebaute Tendenz hat zum Ergebnis daB jene 
die 35 Jahre Dienst absolviert haben aus den Staatsdienst entlassen werden auch ohne die 
,normale* Altersgrenze erreicht zu haben. 

4. Griechenland stellt diesbezüglich nicht das einzige Beispiel dar. Man denke u.a. an 
die Sahara. 
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doch hervorgehoben werden daB die Verschmutzung von manchen Teilen der 
griechischen Meere die Möglichkeit zum fischen und auch zum schwimmen ver- 
mindert hat. Glücklicherweise werden aber jetzt die geeigneten Schritte un- 
ternommen um die Verschmutzung einzuschránken insbesonders nachdem das 
überall in der Welt angestrebt wird. 

Währenddem gewöhnlich im Rahmen der Wirtschaftsentwicklung die 
Ungleichheit der Einkommenverteilung zunimmt ist das in Griechenland nicht 
der Fall gewesen. Diese Entwicklung ist zurückzuführen auf: 

1. die Auswanderung, insbesonders der sechziger Jahre, 

2. die groDzügige Kapitaleinfuhr aus den Ausland, 

3. die Subventionierung der Arbeitnehmer, der Bauer, der Arbeitslosen 
und der Pensionierten durch den Fiskus, 

4. die Festsetzung von Minimalléhne und im Fall der Agrarprodukte von 
Minimalpreisen deren Unterschreitung in beiden Fallen strafrechtliche Fol- 
gen hat, | 

5. die Sozislversicherung deren Kosten in den ländlichen Gebieten fast aus- 
schlieBlich von den durch die städtische Bevôlkerung bezahlten Steuer gedeckt 
werden. 

Anderseits soll hervorgehoben werden daß die unumgängliche größere Be- 
teiligung des Erlóses det indirekten Steuer in das gesamte Steuerlós die Gleich- 
heit der Einkommenteile nicht fórdert, da doch die indirekten Steuer Natur 
aus nicht progressiv wirken kónnen. Diesen Standpunkt kann jedoch entgegen- 
gestellt werden daß viele indirekte Steuer nui die reichere Bevölkerungschicht 
bereffen da nur deren Angehörige imstande sind die relativ kostspieligen Ge- 
genstände, die mit sehr hohen Steuern belästigt sind, zu erwerben®. Anderseits 
was direkte Steuer anbelangt soll hervorgehoben werden daß in Griechenland: 

a) nur sehr kleine Betrüge steuerfrei sind, 

b) die steuerfreien Abzüge für Kinder und arbeitsunfáhige Familienmit- 
glieder minimal sind, 

c) die Besteuerung der mittleren Einkommen viel gróDer als im Westen ist, 

d) die Besteuerung der groBen Einkommen schwücher als im Westen ist 
ganz abgesehen davon I) daB die im Ausland erzielten Einkommen falls der Be- 
günstigte weniger als 6 Monate pro Kalenderjahr in Griechenland verbringt 
steuerfrei sind, II) daß div Abschreibungen im sekundären und im tertiären Sektor 
sehr großzügig berechnet werden und freilich steuerfrei sind, HI) daß die steuer- 
freien Rückerstattungen anläßlich der Ausfuhr beträchtlich sind und so die 
erzielten Gewinne stark aufblähen. 


5. In Griechenland ist dies u.a. mit Kraftwagen, Elektrogeräte, Pelzen, Privatjachten, 
Privatflugzeugen der Fall. Ihr Verkaufpreis beträgt gewöhnlich das doppelte des cif Preises. 
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Wenn man zusammenfassend ein Bild der in Griechenland 1950-75 erziel- 
ten Wirtschaftsentwicklung haben will soll heivorgehoben werden daß: 

]. Trotzdem prozentual auf Grund der Preise von 1958 der Anteil des pri- 
máren Sektors im GroBnationalprodukt von 1950 28,6% auf 1975 16, 55% ab- 
genommen hat, hat 

a) das Einkommen des primären Sektors von 15,2 Milliarden Drachmen 
von 1958 im Jahr 1950 auf 39 Milliarden im Jahr 1975 zugenommen, also um 
23,8 Milliarden Drachmen von 1958, das ist 156,577, 

b) die Deckung der Nahrungsbedürfnisse der Einwohner des Landes durch 
Agrarprodukte im breiten Sinn des Wortes die in Griechenland erzeugt wer- 
- den zugenommen wie aus Tabelle Nr. 2 zu entnehmen ist. Ferner soll hervorge- 
hoben werden daB auch 1975 die Selbstversorgung im Agrarsektor noch nicht 
erreicht wurde, 

Saldo der Nahrungsmittel die aus dem Ausland eingeführt worden in Millionen 
$ U.S.A. 


Tabelle 2 
1950 nicht verfügbar 
1955 — 52,8 
1960 — 36,1 
1965 — 73,0 
1970 — 46,8 
1974* —178,4 
1975 — 36,8 


c) die griechische Landwirtschaft einen viel dynamischeren Charakter an- 
genommen; sie erwirtschaftet größere Einnahmen den Landwirten erstens weil 
in größeren Ausmaß als früher oder zum ersten Mal ertragreichere Güter, z.B. 
Zuckerrüben, Baumwolle, Früchte, Gemüse, Hülsenfrüchte, erzeugt werden, 
zweitens weil die Zahl der Landwirte abgenommen hat, drittens weil die 
Landwirtschaft sich ziemlich stark mechanisiert hat. 

2. Der sekundäre Sektor hat den primären Sektor, was seinen Beitrag zum 
Großnationalprodukt anbelangt überflügelt" und hat eine sehr große Ausdeh- 


6. Das schlechteste Jahr war in dieser Hinsicht 1973. Das Saldo betrug damals—389,4 
Millionen $ U.S.A. Das war die Folge der Weigerung der Bauer ihre Erzeugnisse zu den fast 
lächerlich niedrigen Preisen, die amtlich festgesetzt worden waren um die Erhöhung des Kon- 
sumentenpreisindezes zu bremsen, zu veräußern. Da auch die Broterzeugung gefährdet war, 
wurden große Einfuhren von Lebensmittel durch den Fiskus durchgeführt. 


y Beitrag des primären Sektors Beitrag des sekundüren Sektors 
1950 28,6 7; 19,3 % 
1974 18,9 9; 29,8% 


1975 noch nicht vorhanden 
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nung, Diversifizierung und Vervollständigung erfahren. Griechenland besitzt 
in den siebziger Jahren nicht nur eine bedeutende Konsumgüterindustrie wie 
das schon einigermaßen vor den zweiten Weltkrieg der Fall war und diesich frei- 
lich sehr stark verbessert hat aber auch eine gut entwickelte und ausbaubereite 
Kapitalgüterindustrie. Es soll ferner hervorgehoben werden daB 1962 die Aus- 
fuhr von Industriegüter bloß 20 Millionen $ U.S.A. betrug, währenddem sie 
1974 975 und 1975 1.032 betrug. Die direkte Beschäftigungsmöglichkeit im 
sekundáren Sektor hat nicht so stark zugenommen wie man aus der Zunahme 
der Erzeugung erwarten konnte. Tatsächlich betrug die Beschäftigung in den 
Jahren der Zählung der Bevölkerung? laut 


Tabelle 3 
Jahr Beschäftigung in Tausenden Beschüftigung in Tausenden in Prozente im 
insgesamt im sekunddren Sektor sekundären Sektor 
1951 2.839,5 550,2 19,3 
1961 3.638,7 691,4 19,0 
1971 3.289,9 - 841,0 25,6 


Diese Lage ist auf die starke Anwendung des technischen Fortschiittes und 
auf die Tendenz nicht unbedingt benótigte Arbeitskrafte zu entlassen oder we- 
nigstens nicht zu ersetzen zurückzuführen. Auch soll hervorgehoben werden 
daB allgemein die Arbeitnehmer in Griechenland nicht gewillt sind in der drit- 
ten und sogar manchmal in der zweiten Arbeiterschicht beschäftigt zu sein. 
Das hat die Ausdehnung der Investierungen zur Folge mit ungünstigen Rück- 
wirkungen auf die Zahlungsbilanz, auf die benötigten Kapitalien, endlich auf 
den benótigten Raum. 

3. Der tertiäre Sektor hat sich 1950-1975 stark ausgedehnt und zwar unter 
den EinfluB: 

a) der stark vergrößerten Beschäftigung der Frauen außerhalb des Hauses 
die zur Folge hat daß verschiedene Bedürfnisse die vor 1950 im Rahmen des 
Haushaltes befriedigt wurden jetzt durch die Industrie und das Handwerk ins- 
besonders im ersten Fall mit Vermittlung des Handels befriedigt werden, 

b) die sehr bedeutende Zunahme der Kraftwagen, 

C) die groBe Zunahme des inländischen und des auländischen Fremdenver- 
kehrs, 

d) der wenigstens auf das zehnfache gestiegenen effektiven Nachfrage in- 
folge der entsprechenden Steigerung der Realeinkommen umsomehr als die 


8. Vgl. D. A. Germidis- M. Negreponti-Delivanis, Jndustrialisation, | Employment and 
ncome Distribution in Greece: À Case Study, Development Center Studies, Employment 
cries Nr. 12, Paris 1975, p. 98. 
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Arbeitslosigkeit sehr stark zurückgegangen ist mit den Ergebnis daB die Bedürf- 
nisse befriedigt werden ohne an Hortung in der Erwartung von Arbeitslosigkeit 
bedacht zu sein und so den Konsum aus Fürsorge für die Zukunft zu drosseln. 


II 


Die außenwirtschaftliche Verflechtung Griechenlands ist seit jeher sehr 
bedeutend gewesen, weist im Laufe der Jahre gewisse Veränderungen auf aber 
hat gewisse ständige Merkmäler. Zu diesen sind zu zählen: 

a) das stándige Defizit der Handelsbilanz das aber von Jahr zu Jahr groBe 
Schwankungen aufweist, 

b) der gewöhnlich hohe Überschuß der Bilanz der unsichtbaren Posten 
der Zahlungsbilanz auBer wenn aa) im Ausland eine schwere Depression 
herrscht, bb) der Außenwert der Drachma viel größer als ihr Binnenwert ist, cc) 
die Auswanderer- Schiffsmannschaften- und Schiffsbezitzerrimessen in naturam 
oder über die verbotene bilaterale Verrechnung erfolgen um nicht durch den 
Unterschied des Binnen- und des AuBenwertes der Drachma ausgehóhlt zu 
werden, 

c) der bedeutende UberschuB der Kapitalbilanz auBer wenn die politische, 
wirtschaftliche und währungspolitische Lage Griechenlands oder dessen Nei- 
gung normal abgeschlossene Konzessionsvertráge zu beanstanden zu Befürch- 
tungen AnlaB gibt, wenn der Binnenwert der Drachma viel kleiner als ihr 
AuBenwert ist und wenn man einer Verhinderung der Uberweisungen ins Aus- 
land entgegengeht. In Anbetracht der Tatsache daß in Griechenland die 1931 
eingeführte Devisenkontrolle weiterbesteht und kaum eine Abschaffung vor- 
gesehen werden kann, werden die Kapitalüberweisungen ins Ausland gesetzlich 
nur im Rahmen der Veroidnung Nr. 2.687/1953 vorgenommen? oder nach Be- 
schluß des Devisenkontrollausschusses wenn letzterer bescheinigt daß es sich um 
Auslandszahlungen oder Auslandsinvestierungen handelt, die vom Standpunkt 
der Volkswirtschaft oder aus besonderen Gründen erwünscht sind. Alle sonsti- 
gen Kapitalüberweisungen aus Griechenland sind gesetzwidrig aber werden 
doch, wie es immer der Fall nach sehr langen Aufrechterhaltung der Devisen- 
kontrolle ist, falls Auslandsgespräche per Telephon und Auslandsbriefe nicht 
zensuriert werden, durchgefithrt. 

Die Bedeutung der außenwirtschaftlichen Verflechtung Griechenlands er- 
sieht man aus den Verháltnis zwischen Einfuhr und Ausfuhr einerseits, den 
Bruttonationalprodukt anderseits in Milliarden $ U.S.A. in Tabelle Nr. 4. 


9. Rapatriierung des auslündischen Spar- und Risikokapitals und Überweisung der Zin- 
sen bzw. Profite im vorgesehenen Rahmen. 
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Tabelle 4 
Verhältnis der Summe 
` Jahr Einfuhr Ausfuhr Summe von Einfuhr und Ausfuhr 
zum Großnationalprodukt 
1951 0,4 0,1 0,5 0,5 : 3,55 14,1% 
1955 0,4 0,2 0,6 0,6 : 2,55 23,5% 
1960 0,5 0,2 0,7 07: 304 23,0% 
1965 1,0 0,3 1,3 1,3 : 4,55 28,6 % 
1970 1,6 0,6 22 2,2: 6,01 36,6% 
1975 4,9 2,0 6,9 66,9 :10,34 66,7% 


Die auf Tabelle Nr. 4 angegebenen Zahlen beziehen sich auf die Bedeu- 
tung des Außenhandels in Griechenland. Man könnte auch das Verhältnis der 
Leistungsbilanz insgesamt zum Bruttonationalprodukt als Gradmesser der In- 
tensität der Auslandverflechtung Griechenlands darstellen wie das auf Tabelle 
Nr. 5in Milliarden $ U.S.A. der Fall ist. Die erste Zahl bezieht sich auf die Ein- 
fuhr, die zweite auf die Ausfuhr, die dritte auf die unsichtbaren Zahlungen und 
die vierte auf die unsichtbaren Einnahmen jeweils für das entsprechende Jahr. 


Tabelle 5 


Verhältnis der Summe 
Unsichtbare Unsichtbare 
Jahr Einfuhr Ausfuhr Paling nahen Summe der vier Zahlen zum 


Großnationalprodukt 
1951 0,4 0,1 0,1 01 0,6 06: 3,55 16,9% 
1955 0,4 0,2 0,2 0,6 0,8 08: 2,55 314% 
1960 0,5 0,2 0,1 0,3 1,1 1,1: 3,04 365% 
1965 1,0 0,3 0,1 0,5 1,9 19: 4,55 418% 
1970 1,6 0,6 0,3 0,9 3,4 3,4: 6,01 56,6% 
1975 4,9 2,0 0,7 2,7 10,3 10,3 : 10,34 996% 


Beide Tabellen beziehen sich auf laufende Preise und beide sind nützlich. 
Die Schlüsse aus der Tabelle Nr. 4 sind allerdings zu bevorziehen weil sie auch 
die Gliederung nach Lander berücksichtigen wie aus Tabelle Nr. 6 zu sehen ist. 
Es soll hervorgehoben werden daß die unsichtbaren Einnahmen der Zahlungs- 
bilanz fast ausschlieBlich aus den Westen kommen!?. Das bedeutet daD die 
Verflechtung Griechenlands mit den osteuropüischen Staaten viel kleiner als 
mit den Westen ist. Dasselbe gilt für die meisten Staaten der dritten Welt trotz- 


10. Es soll allerdings in den letzten Jahren auf die bedeutende Zunahme des Reiseverkehrs 
aus Jugoslawien, sehr oft in geschlossenen Gruppen und viel weniger aus den anderen Bal- 
kanlündern hingewiesen werden. Dasselbe gilt für die Reisenden aus den Osten und den Fer- 
nen Osten sowie aus den Erdölländern die immer nehr entweder bei der Ausreise oder bei 
der Heimreise Zwischenaufenthälte insbesonders in Athen einschalten. 
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dem oft die Entfernung von Griechenland relativ klein ist. Die Tabelle Nr. 6 
ist auf Grund der Zahlungen und nicht der Verzollungen aufgebaut. Die 
Zahlen beziehen sich wieder an Milliarden $ U.S.A. 


Tabelle 6 
Sonsti d- Austr. 
NS EMG ER REDE a ee nn 
Einfuhr 
1965 0,5 0,1 0,1 0,2 0,03 — 1,0 
-1975 2,2 0,4 0,4 0,9 0,9 0,1 4,9 
Ausfuhr — 
1955 0,1 0,03 0,1 0,02 — — 0,2 
1960 0,1 0,046 0,046 0,04 0,013 — 0,2 
1965 0,1 0,0315 0,178 0,05 0,028 — 0,3 
1970 0,2 0,1 0,2 0,1 0,043 0,006 0,6 
1975 0,73 0,14 0,3 0,3 0,52 0,007 2,0 


Die unsichtbaren Posten der laufenden Zahlungsbilanz bestehen insbe- 
sonders aus: 

a) den Rimessen der Auswanderer, Schiffsmannschaften und Schffsbesit- 
ZET, 

b) den Einnahmen aus den Fremdenvei kehr, 

c) den Pensionen und Einkommen die aus den Ausland bezogen werden 
oder dorthin überwiesen werden, 

d) die Bedienung der Auslandsanleihen und die Gewinne der investierten 
Auslandskapitalien. 

Die Posten a-b-c sind für Griechenland nach Abzug der entsprechenden 
Überweisungen ins Ausland aktiv, währenddem der Posten d gewöhnlich pas- 
siv ist. Seit 1931 umfaDt die Berechnung nur die Betrâge die über die Banken 
überwiesen werden und nicht jene die bilateral also gesetzwidrig verrechnet 
werden. Det Prozentsatz der privat verrechneten Betráge hángt jeweils von den 
herrschenden Verbältnissen ab und ist unter halbwegs normalen Verhältnissen 
relativ klein, darf abet nicht unterschätzt werden. Die Kursdifferenz beträgt 
circa 10% und die Neigung auf bilaterale, private gesetzwidrige Kompensations- 
geschäfte rückzugreifen ist weniger auf den Kursunterschied und mehr auf 
den Wunsch Bekannten, Freunden oder Verwandten behilflich zu sein zurück- 
zuführen. Auch soll nicht außer Acht gelassen werden daß es sich auch manch- 
mal um Beträge handelt die aus einen Land mit Devisenkontrolle stammen 
von wo also Überweisungen über die Banken nicht gestatten sind. Ferner sollen 
auch jene Betráge betrachtet werden die nicht über die Banken gehen wenn letz- 
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tere nicht gebffnet sind, insbesonders im Fremdenverkehr. In allen diesen Fäl- 
len fallen die entsprechenden Beträge aus. Was jetzt den Kapitalverkehr anbe- 
langt gilt es Überweisungen die nicht über die Banken getätigt werden kónnen, 
entweder weil die nach Griechenland Überweisenden in Lándern mit Devisen- 
kontrolle leben, oder nicht sicher sind daB das Bankgeheimnis eingehalten wer- 
den wird, oder weil sie darauf bedacht sind die Kursdifferenz die, wenn auch 
klein, bei groBen Betrágen eine bedeutende Summe ausmachen kann, sich zu 
sichern. Anderseits kann der Kapitalverkehr aus Griechenland ins Ausland nicht 
über die Banken, auBer wenn es sich um die bereits vermerkten Ausnahmen 
handelt, durchgeführt werden. Es entsteht so die Notwendigkeit auBerhalb der 
Banken zu handeln freilich mit einer gewissen Agio und immerhin mit Risiko. 

Die netto Einnahme aus den unsichtbaren Posten der Zahlungsbilanz (U) 
und aus den Kapitalverkehr (K), soweit beide erfaBt werden kónnen haben sich 
wie folgt in Milliarden $ U.S.A. (Tabelle Nr. 7) ohne jedoch die Möglichkeit 
nach Ländern zu unterscheiden entwickelt. 


Tabelle ? 
Jahr U K 
1951 0,04 0,02 
1955 0,1 0,02 
1960 0,2 0,03 
1965 0,4 0,2 
1970 0,9 0,4 
1975 2,0 1,3 


Der Saldo der Handelsbilanz, der unsichtbaren Posten der Zahlungsbilanz 
und des Kapitalverkehrs widerspiegelt sich in den Gold- und Devisenbestand 
der Bank von Griechenland soweit es nicht in ihren sonstigen Aktiven oder in 
ihren anderen Verbindlichkeiten unterschlüpft. Wenn man die Zahlungsbilanz 
Griechenlands ganz roh aufstellen will und zwar in Milliarden $ U.S. A. bekommt 
man die Tabelle Nr. 8. 


Tabelle 8 
1951 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 
Defizit der Handelsbilanz 0,3 02 03 07 10 29 
Überschuß der unsichtbaren Posten 0,04 01 02 04 06 20 
» des Kapitalverkehrs 0,02 0,02 003 02 04 13 


Cold- und Devisenbestand der Bank 
von Griechenland nach Abzug der 
Devisenverbindlichkeiten am 31. De- 
zember des entsprechenden Jahres 0,2 0,2 02 03 0,3 0,9 
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Die Kapitaleinfuhr ist in Griechenland stándig. Es soll diesbezüglich her- 
vorgehoben werden daB ohne die Kapitaleinfuhr und in Anbetracht der in Grie- 
chenland fast immer vorhandenen inflationistischen Zustünde infolge des De- 
fizits des Staatshaushaltes, das mit Zentralbankkredit gedeckt wird, der relativ 
hohen Gehälter und Löhne, nicht imVergleich zum Westen sondern im Vergleich 
zu den ebensoviel wie Griechenland entwickelten Landern und in Zusammenhang 
mit der relativ kleinen Arbeitsproduktivitat, letzteres im Vergleich zum Westen 
die zu lösenden Probleme praktisch unlósbar geblieben wären. Griechenland 
würde ohne Kapitaleinfuhr gezwungen gewesen erstens das hohe Tempo der 
Wirtschaftsentwicklung aufzugeben, zweitens auf den hohen Konsum im 
allgemeinen und insbesondeis von Auslandsgüter und von Auslandleistungen 
zu verzichten, drittens die Einfuhr stark zu drosseln und viertens die Importsub- 
stitution groBzugig aufzubauen. Es handelt sich um ohne Kapitaleinfuhr unum- 
gängliche Lösungen die den Vorzügen der Griechen wenig entsprechen und die 
sie dazu bewogen hätte alles zu unternehmen um in jeden persönlichen Fall 
soweit als möglich von diesen ungünstigen Rückwirkungen befreit zu sein. Es 
ist bekannt wie diese Versuche, besonders in Mittelmeerländern aber auch sonst 
wo gehandhabt werden und wie sie oft erfolgreich sind, letzteres infolge von 
persönlichen Beziehungen die auf Verwandtschaften, gemeinsame Abstam- 
mung, gemeinsames Schul- oder Universitätsstudium, Zugehörigkeit zum sel- 
ben Verein oder zum selben Klub bzw. zur selben politischen Partei4, in Län- 
dern mit mehreren Religionen z.B. in Lebanon auf dieselbe Religion beruhen. 
Diese Verhältnisse waren sehr ausgeprägt in den Jahren 1931-52 als nicht nur 
die Devisenkontrolle aber auch die Einfuhrkontingentierung in Kraft waren, 
währenddem die Kapitaleinfuhr ziemlich bescheiden und in den Jahren 1940-52 
ganz unbedeutend war, abgesehen freilich von den auf Kosten des amerika- 
nischen Steuerzahlers dargebotenen amerikanischen Hilfe. 

Die außenwirtschaftliche Verflechtung Griechenlands mit der dritten Welt 
ist nicht nennenswert und ist immerhin weit entfernt von den was man erwarten 
konnte in Anbetracht der Niederlassung von griechischen Auswanderer in vie- 
len Staaten des Mittleren Ostens, Afrikas und Südamerikas. Es wird in man- 
chen Kreisen in Griechenland hervorgehoben daß die sorgfältige Pflegung der 
Beziehungen zur dritten Welt die griechische Volkswirtschaft stark fördern 
würde und letzterer erlauben würde anläßlich des Eintrittes Griechenlands in 
die Europäische Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft seine Bedingungen, bzw. Wünsche 
leichter durchzusetzten. Ich glaube nicht diese Meinung teilen zu können, erstens 


11. Der 1935 verstorbene Professor der Finanzwissenschaft an der Universität Athen 
und Mitglied der Akademie Athen Andreas M. Andreades hat in einen seiner Bücher ironisch 
vermerkt daß vor 1910 in Griechenland Steuer nur von den naiven und von den jeweils der 
Opposition angehörenden bezahlt wurden. 
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weil der Verkehr mit Siidamerika immer sehr viel Zeit bendtigt und sehr groBe 
Frachten erfordert, zweitens weil dasselbe fiir Asien und Ostafrika, wenn der 
Suez-kanal gesperrt ist, gilt drittens weil die Kunden in der dritten Welt lang- 
fristige Kredite beanspruchen ohne immer imstande zu sein die vereinbarten Ter- 
mine einzuhalten, viertens.weil die Konkurrenz aus den Vereinigten Staaten in 
Südamerika und im Fernen Osten, aus Japan im Fernen Osten und in Mittel- 
asien, aus Westeuropa und auch aus Zentraleuropa in Afrika und im östlichen 
Mittelmeer sehr stark ist. Aus Tabelle Nr. 6 sieht man daß sich in diesen Fällen 
keine Verbesserung der Ausgangslage bemerken läßt. 

Griechenland ist seit den 1. November 1962 mit der Europäischen Wirt- 
schaftsgemeinschaft assoziiert und zwar auf Grund des Abkommens von Athen 
~ des9. Juli 1961 das eine Übergangszeit von 22 Jahren vorgeseben hat. Auf Grund 
dieses Abkommens erfolgt die Einfuhr der griechischen Industrieprodukte in 
die Lander der Europäischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft seit 1968 ganz zollfrei. Die 
Einfuhr der griechischen Agrarprodukteist auch frei abet unter gewissen Voraus- 
setzungen. Die Erhaltung des Gleichgewichtes der Volkswirtschaft des Einfuhr- 
landes und seiner Preisstruktur soll nàmlich duich die Einfuhr der griechischen 
Agrarprodukte nicht gefáhrdet werden. Falls dies vorausgesehen wird, ist die Ge- 
meinschaft ermächtigt Kontingente, Zahlungen an der Grenze und andere Be- 
schránkungen auf die in Frage kommenden griechischen Agrarprodukte anzu- 
wenden. Die Einfuhr der aus der europäischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft ein- 
geführten Industriegüter der ersten Gruppe, also der nicht im Anhang I ange- 
führten Industriegüter und der Agrarprodukte des Anhangs III soweit sie nicht 
Finanzzólle sind erfolgt auch in Griechenland ab 1. November 1974 zollfrei. Die 
Einfuhrzólle der in der zweiten Gruppe enthaltenen Industrieprodukte aus der 
Europäischen Wirtschaftgemeinschaft betragen jetzt (Marz 1976) 56% der am 
1. November 1962 angewendeten Zôlle, soweit sie nicht Finanzzólle sind und 
werden bis zum 31. Oktober 1984 stufenweise abgeschaffen werden. Auch soll 
hervorgehoben werden daß allmählich die griechischen Einfuhrzölle die die Ein- 
fuhrgütet aus anderen Ländern, also außerhalb der Europäischen Gemeinschaft 
zu entrichten haben allmählich denen der Gemeinschaft angepaßt werden 
und daß sie am 31. Oktober 1984 vollständig angepaßt sein werden". Die im 
Assoziationsvertrag vorgesehene Harmonisierung der griechischen Agrarpo- 
litik mit der Agrarpolitik der Europäischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft wurde in 
den Jahren 1967-74 mit der Berufung auf die damalige griechische Diktatur 
nicht durchgeführt aber seit 1975 wird diesbezüglich bisher ohne nennenswerte 
Ergebnisse verhandelt. Dasselbe gilt für die vorgesehene Finanzhilfe, die seit 1975 
wieder, allerdings in relativ engen Rahmen, aufgenommen wurde. Ferner hat 


12. Im März 1976 ist der Ausgleich bereits 75% und zwar ab 1. November 1974 erfolgt. 
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Griechenland 1975 den Antrag auf vollständige Mitgliedschaft in der Europäi- 
schen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft gestellt. Letztere hat dieses Gesuch angenommen 
und die diesbezüglichen Verhandlungen sollen im Herbst 1976 aufgenommen 
werden. Falls diese mit guten Willen, guten Glauben und Realismus beiderseits 
durchgeführt werden werden, dürfte man mit einen raschen AbschluB der Ver- 
handlungen rechnen. Der Vertrag der ausgehandelt werden wird, wird nur 
nach Ratifizierung der Parlamente der zehn in Frage kommenden Lander in 
Kraft treten, also circa zwei Jahre nach der Unteizeichnung des Vertrages. Es 
würe wahrscheinlich am besten gewesen den Text des Abkommens der Euro- 
päischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft mit Irland auf den Fall Griechenlands, al- 
lerdings mit den erforderlichen Anpassungen, anzuwenden umsomehr als Ir- 
land nicht mehr, eher weniger als Griechenland entwickelt ist. Es soll ferner 
von einer langen Transitionsperiode abgesehen werden, umsomehr als letztere 
seit den 1. November 1962 im Fall Griechenland läuft. 

Die griechische Volkswirtschaft hat sich was Anpassung anbelangt sehr 
gut bewährt wie aus der unglaubig starken Zunahme der Ausfuhr der Industrie- 
produkte von 1962 bis 1975 zu ersehen ist (von 20 auf 1.032 Millionen $ U.S.A.). 
Diese so starke Ausdehnung wurde nicht vorausgesehen und beweist den 
Dynamismus der griechischen Volkswirtschaft und ihrer Unternehmer unter 
der Voraussetzung daß ihre Versuche nicht durch die Verwaltung schikanös 
behandelt werden aber durch sie im Rahmen des Möglichen gefördert wer- 
den. Als der Assoziationsvertrag ausgehandelt wurde, glaubte man in Grie- 
chenland eine starke Ausdehnung der Ausfuhr der klassischen griechischen 
Ausfuhrgüter, also Agrarpıodukte und Mineralien in die Länder der Europäi- 
schen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft erwarten zu dürfen. Letztere ist außeı im Fall des 
J. Obstes ausgeblieben aber die Ausfuhr der Industrieprodukte hat stark zugenom- 
men, wie bereits hervorgehoben wurde. Es kann freilich gesagt werden daß die- 
se nicht nur durch die Abschaffung der Zölle in den Ländern der Europäischen 
Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft zustande gekommen ist, abet auch durch dié Maßnah- 
men die zur Förderung des Exports in Griechenland gefaßt wurden. Es 
handelt sich u.a. um die Rückvergütung von Steuer und Sozialabgaben, um 
verbilligte Kredite und reduzierte Frachten. Die Ausdehnung der griechischen 
Industrieexporte, die an die japanischen Erfolge vor cicra siebzig Jahre erinnert 
und auch in Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, Indien und Pakistan erreicht 
wurde, ist jedoch bemerkenswert weil die griechischen Löhne und Gehälter 
relativ hoch stehen und weil die verfügbare Arbeitskraft nicht unerschópflich 
ist. Manche Kreise erwarten eine Ausdehnung der Exportmöglichkeiten wenn 
die griechischen Exportfirmen sich entweder vergrößern oder wenigstens im 


13. Incentives, 
16 
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Rahmen eines mehr oder weniger losen Kartells im Export zusammenarbeiten. 
Auch entsteht die Notwendigkeit für die griechischen Exportfirmen auf die 
Qualität und die Einpackung ihrer Lieferungen, auf die Piinktlichkeit der 
Zustellungen, auf das rigorose Einhalten der verschiedenen Bestimmungen 
nicht nur Griechenlands aber auch des Staates wo ausgeführt wird damit keine 
Verspätungen, Strafzahlungen und sonstige unangenehme Folgen im Zollamt, 
bei der Ladung und bei der Ausladung eintreten, bedacht zu sein. 

Endlich soll hervorgehoben werden daß in den osteuropäischen (kommu- 
nistischen) Staaten eine große Anzahl von Griechen, die dorthin in den Jahren 
1946-9 geflüchtet waren, lebt. Viele von ihnen, besonders jene die im Osten we- 
nig Erfolg hatten, wollen nach Griechenland zurückkehren und falls das in ei- 
nem großen Ausmaß stattfinden sollte, würde das eventuell Probleme aufwerfen 
aber auch die Gefahr eines Mangels an Arbeitskräfte ausschließen. Die Ex- 
portaussichten würden dadurch freilich gefördert werden weil durch diese 
Rückkehr wenigstens vorübergehend die Erhöhung der Reallöhne infolge von 
Arbeitermangel ein Riegel vorgeschoben werden wird. In wiefern dies der ge- 
rechteren Einkommenverteilung dienlich sein wird bleibe dahin gestellt. 


ZUSAMMENFASSUNG 


Ich hoffe durch meinen Vortrag genügend klaı gemacht zu haben daß: 

a) die Wirtschattsentwicklung Griechenlands sehr rasch seit 1950 vor sich 
gegangen ist und geht aber bestimmt noch nicht abgeschlossen ist, 

b) das erreichte Tempo durch die außenwirtschaftliche Verflechtung des 
Landes stark erleichtert wurde, 

c) die griechische Zahlunsbilanz solang die Wiıtschaftsentwicklung wei- 
tergeht nur durch die Kapitaleinfuhr in Gleichgewicht gehalten werden kann, 

d) die Nachteile aus den Ungleichgewicht der Zahlunsbilanz für Griechen- 


land beträchtlich sein würden, um jeden Preis vermieden werden müßten da - 


. sonst die Fortsetzung der Wirtschaftsentwicklung gefährdet werden könnte*. 


Institute for Balkan Studies 
Thessaloniki 


* Text eines Vortrages der bei der Tagung der Südosteuropa Gesellschaft von Oktober 
1976 gehalten wurde. 
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IIEPI AYTOKPATOPOX AOTIZMOY : 
ET LES DEBUTS DE LA LITTERATURE PHILOSOPHIQUE 
DANS LES PAYS ROUMAINS 


. L'histoire de la littérature et de la philosophie roumaines, forte des don- 
nées fournies par les recherches de bibliographie roumaine ancienne, con- 
sidérait jusque ces derniers temps que /e Divan ou la Dispute du Sage avec le 
Monde (ouvrage de jeunesse de l'illustre prince moldave Démétre Cantemir) 
était bien la première œuvre philosophique écrite par un Roumain et en lan- 
gue roumaine. Publié à Jassy en 1698, dans une édition bilingue (textes pa- 
ralléles, roumain et grec), cet écrit reprenait le vieux théme philosophique des 
rapports de l’äme et du corps, qu'il examinait à la lumière sévère de la mo- 
rale chrétienne. Pour la pensée roumaine de l'époque, cet ouvrage apportait 
quelque chose d'absolument nouveau: en effet, son auteur n’hésitait pas à 
chercher les exemples aptes à illustrer sa thèse même en dehors des textes 
chrétiens, traditionnels. C'est ainsi qu'il puisa chez les Stoïciens, chez Plu- 
tarque, Cicéron, Épictéte et Sénèque, et même dans l’œuvre de philosophes 
plus proches de lui —si l'on peut dire— tel Érasme et J. B. van Helmont. 
Ceci témoigne en égale mesure et de son érudition et de l'ampleur de son ho- 
rizon culturel. Et Cantemir s'avére un «moderne» du fait d'avoir mentionné, 
voire recommandé parfois, les ouvrages de «certains païens rien moins qu'in- 
dignes» ou «les dix commandements des Stolciens». Son grand mérite, mê- 
me s'il n'arriva pas à dépasser les limites de la pensée religieuse, reste toute- 
fois d'avoir su reconnaitre, en dehors de celle-ci, l'autorité des philosophes 
laïcs de l'Antiquité et de la Renaissance. Ne serait-ce que les polarités homme- 
univers et äme-corps —et il suffit pour qu'on range son ouvrage dans cette 
catégorie d’ceuvres, plus vieilles en date, qui proposaient pour solution à l'at- 
titude de l'homme envers le monde la relation macro- et microcosme. 

Mais le Divan n'est pas le premier ouvrage philosophique imprimé en 
roumain, car ce titre revient de droit à la version roumaine du petit traité 
Sur la raison dominante (Tlepi aitoxpdtopos Xoyvopot), publié à Bucarest en 
1688 sous le nom de l'illustre historien Josephus Flavius, auquel on attri- 
buait alors la paternité de cet écrit. La série des publications philosophiques 
en langue roumaine fut donc inaugurée par une ceuvre de grande portée dans 
la littérature universelle — comme nous allons le voir tout à l’heuret. 


1. L'étude la plus complète de l’œuvre qui nous occupe ici est celle de J. Freu denthal, 
Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrifte ueber der Herrschaft der Vernunft, Breslau, 1869, 
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Le traité Sur la raison dominante ou, en roumain Pentru singurul fiitoriul 
gind, a été rédigé au Ier siècle de n.è. Son auteur n'est pas Josephus Flavius, 
bien qu'on le lui ait attribué pendant longtemps, mais un lettré anonyme d’A- 
lexandrie, homme de langue et de culture grecque, adepte du stofcisme tout 
en restant, en même temps, un des fidèles de la tradition hébraïque. Avec des 
arguments empruntés à la pensée stolque et à l’aide d'un motif littéraire an- 
cien apte à illustrer sa thése, Pseudo-Josephus táchait de démontrer que 
la raison peut dominer l'affectivité. Sur les dix-huit chapitres de l'ouvrage en 
question, les quatre premiers sont réservés à l'exposé de la théorie des affects 
et de leur classification, en passions et vertus. Il y a là une trace évidente de 
l'influence que Platon et Aristote ont exercée sur la pensée stoïque et à travers 
elle, si répandue à l'époque hellénistique. 

L'auteur estime qu'il y a deux aspects du probléme, tous les deux d'une 
importance égale: la théorie et la pratique. Et la solution de ce problème doit 
nous aider à acquérir «la plus grande des vertus, c'est-à-dire la prudence (pp6- 
vnos)». La Raison (il s'agit de la raison «bien orientée», du fidèle de la loi mo- 
_saïque) est définie par lui comme «la pensée au raisonnement juste» (ópOóc 
Àóyoc, expression aristotélicienne), la pensée de celui qui tâche de vivre une 
«vie conforme à la sagesse». La Sagesse (copia) est la philosophie selon Pan- 
cienne définition de Pythagore, transmise par Héraclide du Pont, Diogéne 
de Laérte et Cicéron, à savoir «la connaissance des choses divines et humai- 
nes, et de leurs causes». 

Cette étrange combinaison d'éléments pris à la pensée grecque et à la 
doctrine religieuse hébrafque rend l'ouvrage du Pseudo-Josephus un des 
produits caractéristiques de la culture hellénistique. L'auteur semble avoir 
été le contemporain et l'adepte des idées de Philon, le plus important repré- 
sentant de la pensée alexandrine. La théorie des vertus cardinales, que les 
Stolciens avaient empruntée à la République de Platon, l'exposé des rapports 
de la raison avec les affects aiderent Pseudo-Josephus à prouver l'entiére 
liberté intérieure de l'homme. Doué d'une raison bien équilibrée, l'homme 
peut dominer le plaisir comme la douleur, il peut résister aux pressions exté- 
rieures et rester fidèle à son idéal, en pensée comme dans ses actes. S'écartant 
du stoicisme, qui considérait les passions simplement comme des dérégle- 
ments de la raison et recommandait leur extirpation, Pseudo-Josephus, 
de méme que les penseurs modernes (nous retrouverons cette idée chez Des- 
cartes) estimait que les passions sont innées et que la raison ne peut pas pré- 


173 p. De la trés riche bibliographie que ce petit écrit suscita, mentionnons comme trés im- 
portant l'article de J. Heinemann dans Pauly-Wissowa  Realencyclopedie der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1928, 27. Halbband, col. 800-805. Voir aussi Eduard Zel- 
ler, Die Philosophie der Griechen, Bd. TH/2, 4te Aufl., Leipzig, 1903, p. 297 et suiv. 
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tendre a les anéantir mais seulement 4 les dominer. Et pour illustrer cette 
théorie au moyen d’exemples familiers 4 ses lecteurs ou auditeurs, il mention- 
ne, entre autres, la résistance du chaste Joseph aux avances de l'épouse de 
Putiphar ou bien il décrit, avec talent, la lutte héroïque des sept frères contre 
le tyran Antiochus. 

. Cet épisode — comportant la partie littéraire de l'ouvrage de Pseudo- 
Josephus mais à laquelle il confére l'importance d'une argumentation phi- 
losophique — avait eu lieu en 168 av.n.é. Les envahisseurs syriens venaient 
de s'installer à Jérusalem, imposant cruellement leurs lois aux habitants et 
essayant leur conversion forcée à la maniére de penser et au mode de vie grecs. 
Ils pillent le Temple, interdisent la pratique des rituels traditionnels, bafouent 
les habitants les réduisant en esclavage. Soumis à une exploitation écono- 
mique sans merci, heurté dans ses convictions les plus chéres et dans ses vieil- 
les traditions, le peuple se soulevera sous la conduite des Macchabés et, au 
bout de maints combats sanglants, il arrivera à chasser l'intrus. Cette guerre 
d'affranchissement, qui, entre autres conséquences, eut aussi celle d'amé- 
liorer la condition des paysans, devait s'imprimer dans la conscience géné- 
rale comme un modèle de résistance et de fidélité à la patrie. B 

Une autre histoire appelée à jouer elle aussi d'une grande popularité fut 
la narration de Jason, racontée ensuite dans le Deuxième Livre des Maccha- 
bés, relatant l’héroïsme de sept jeunes gens (confondus par erreur avec les 
Macchabés eux-mémes) qui, avec leur mére et le vieux Eléazar, ont ré- 
sisté aux promesses et aux menaces du roi syrien Antiochus IV Epiphane, 
les pressant à sacrifier aux idoles. Pseudo-Josephus voit dans cette lutte 
des sept jeunes gens un conflit entre la raison et les passions: guidés par la 
prudence (prise dans le sens de «raison pratique»), forts des vertus du cou- 
rage, de la justice et de la maitrise de soi, les héros dominent les passions du 
plaisir (la cupidité, la convoitise, la superbe, etc.), ainsi que celles de la dou- 
leur (le courroux, la peur, la souffrance physique, etc.). C'est pourquoi, sans 
diminuer la valeur littéraire de cet épisode (d'un réalisme souvent trop cru 
pour le lecteur moderne). l'auteur revient toujours sur son sens philosophi- 
que, en soulignant: «Vous voyez donc que la raison est bien capable de do- 
miner les passions?». Plus convincante que l'exposé théorique des chapitres 
introductifs, la partie narrative du traité était appelée à démontrer la vérité 
de la thése de Pseudo-Josephus. 

La renommée de Josephus Flavius, le célèbre auteur des Antiquités Ju- 
daiques, les qualités intrinséques de l'ouvrage dont la paternité lui était at- 
tribuée, sa langue choisie, le style élégant, l'heureuse fusion de la théorie phi- 
losophique et des éléments d'une histoire de grande popularité, et surtout 
le message apporté par cette histoire qui exalte la force d’äme et la résistance 
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devant l’oppression ont assuré pour longtemps une place privilégiée dans le 
monde des lettres au traité «Sur la raison dominante». Les grands auteurs 
du IV? siécle l'introduirent, gráce à des traductions et des adaptations, dans 
la littérature byzantine. 

Ensuite, les humanistes accordérent un prix particulier à l’opuscule at- 
tribué à Josephus Flavius; Lupo da Castiglionchio, entre autres, illustre let- 
tré et diplomate florentin, traducteur des classiques gréco-latins, en donna 
une version dés le XIV? siècle. 

De magnifiques miniatures datées des IX*-XVIe siècles, des peintu- 
res et des reliefs ornant les vieilles cathédrales attestent que, gráce en grande 
partie à Pseudo-Josephus, l’histoire des sept frères était devenue un mo- 
tif courant d'inspiration pour les artistes du Moyen Age. En 1517, Erasme 
de Rotterdam, sensible au théme de la persécution comme tout penseur hu- 
maniste qui se permettait de critiquer de fagon directe ou indirecte le Vati- 
can, rédigea la paraphrase latine de cet écrit (De imperatrice ratione), publiée 
en 1524 entre les œuvres authentiques de Josephus. Le texte original sera 
imprimé pour Ja premiére fois sous le nom du célébre historien, en 1526, 
dans l’édition de Strasbourg de la Septante et traduit, ensuite, en français, 
allemand, tchéque, italien, espagnol, hollandais, anglais. En 1661-1664, 
juste au moment où Arnauld d'Andilly préparait une nouvelle version fran- 
caise de l'ouvrage «Qui est un discours pour montrer que la Raison domine 
les passions», à l'autre bout de l'Europe, un jeune lettré moldave, le spa- 
thaire Nicolae Milescu donnait sa version roumaine intitulée Pentru síngu- 
rul fiitoriul gínd. 

Le futur ambassadeur de la Russie en Chine se trouvait alors au débüt 
de sa carriére diplomatique et accomplissait auprés de la Porte la fonction 
d'agent diplomatique du voivode de Valachie Grigore Ghica (1660-1664). 
Ex-disciple de l'Académie de Phanar et excellent connaisseur de la langue 
grecque, Milescu passait son temps en traduisant un livre jamais encore tra- 
duit en roumain jusqu'alors: Ancien Testament. L'édition grecque qui lui 
servait à cette fin (Frankfurt 1597) comportait aussi le petit ouvrage de Pseu- 
do-Josephus; c'est ainsi que Milescu en donna sa premiére traduction rou- 
maine. Le texte de cette traduction de Milescu s'est conservé dans ms. roum. 
45 de la Bibliothéque de l'Académie Roumaine, la Filiale de Cluj, ignoré 
jusqu'à ces derniers temps?. Ce manuscrit est une copie de la traduction 
autographe de Milescu, revue par quelques lettrés valaques qui confronte- 
rent soigneusement le texte du spathaire avec la base grecque. Le codex dont 

2. V. Nicolae Cosma, Manuscrisele romfnesti din Biblioteca Central. din Blaj, Blaj, 1944. 


p. 43-49; il y a là une description imparfaite du manuscrit (l'auteur ne reconnait pas la plume 
de Milescu) et la reproduction incompléte et pleine d'erreurs des deux préfaces. 
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le texte a servi pour l'édition de la Bible de Serban (Bucarest 1688) est un des 
documents les plus importants pour la connaissanse de la technique emplo- 
yée par les traducteurs roumains des textes grecs au XVIIIe siècle et les ren- 
seignements fournis par sa préface sont une preuve certaine que l'édition de 
1688 est la traduction de Milescu. 

L'étude de cette préface permet d'induire l'extréme méticulosité, la pro- 
bité scientifique, l'esprit critique des vieux traducteurs roumains. On peut 
` suivre leur préoccupation de revoir méthodiquement la version du spathaire, 
qu'ils avaient choisie comme texte de base pour la version définitive; ils s'oc- 
cupérent de trouver des éditions originales de /a Septante et des versions é- 
trangéres afin qu'ils puissent vérifier leur travail. Désireux de réaliser une é- 
dition critique, ils reproduisirent les variantes, complétérent les omissions, 
rétablirent l'ordre logique des mots, notérent les références aux endroits pa- 
ralléles, méttant à profit les éditions des philologues étrangers qu'ils consul- 
taient et comparaient systématiquement. Rédigée de cette maniére, la tra- 
duction du ms. 45 est impressionnante par la richesse de son appareil criti- 
que, attestant, les profondes connaissances philologiques de ses traducteurs, 
ainsi que l'esprit humaniste et l'effort intellectuel immense dont faisaient 
preuve ces «maîtres autochtones» de la seconde moitié du XVII? siècle. Aus- 
si, est-ce là ce qui donne sa grande valeur littéraire à cette préface (en bon- 
ne partie inédite) d'un manuscrit comportant le premier texte critique pré- 
paré par des philologues roumains. 

Mais revenons à Pseudo-Josephus. La traduction de Milescu du trai- 
té Sur la raison dominante, «policée» par les soins des fréres Radu et, Serban 
Greceanu quant à la langue, fut publiée en 1688 dans le sommaire de la Bi- 
ble de Bucarest, pp. 740-750 —«euvre parue d'abord dans une version cantacu- 
zène antérieure à la mort de Serban et non encore signalée jusqu'à ces derniers 
temps, et ensuite dans une version patronée par le prince Brancovan que les 
bibliographes ont enregistrée depuis longtemps. Samuil Micu Clain impri- 
mera de nouveau le traité de Pseudo-Josephus, sans aucune modification, 
dans la Bible de Blaj, en 1795. Des raisons culturelles décidérent d'une réim- 
pression à Buzáu en 1855: «pour rappeler l'antique langue parlée roumaine», 
de la traduction du traité Sur la raison dominante. Aprés cette date, il ne fut 
plus que signalé en passant, parfois avec des erreurs, dans quelques manuels 
d'exégése (sans tenir compte de l'importance culturelle que prenait cette tra- 
duction), alors que les travaux de bibliographie, d'histoire de la culture ou 
d'histoire littéraire l'ignorérent complétement. 

La portée de la traduction et de la parution dans les pays roumains au 
XVIIe siécle de l'ouvrage de Pseudo-Josephus ne saurait étre entiérement 
saisie qu'en rapport avec les circonstances culturelles de l'époque. Si les tra- 
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ducteurs de |’ Ancien Testament (Milescu et les lettrés de Bucarest qui avai- 
ent revu et publié le texte) s'étaient conformés à la doctrine officielle de PÉ- 
glise orthodoxe, ils auraient dû incontestablement laisser de côté notre opus- 
cule, qui étant considéré comme un livre apocryphe s'est vu écarté de tous 
les bibles slavons ou latins et de leurs versions protestantes. Àu commen- 
cement du XVIIe siècle, au moment d'une forte influence protestante sur 
le haut clergé constantinopolitain, le patriarche Cyrille Lucaris se prononga 
‘catégoriquement contre les textes apocryphes, interdisant leur introduction 
dans /a Bible, ce qui n'empécha pas, du reste, l'entrée —par cette voie d'ac- 
cés— dans la littérature roumaine ancienne non seulement de l'écrit de 
Pseudo-Josephus, mais de toute une série d'apocryphes qui sont devenus 
par la suite des livres populaires ayant circulé pendant un certain temps en 
annexe aux manuscrits de l'Ancien Testament (tel fut le cas de Joseph et Asi- 
nette, P Histoire du contrat d'Adam, l’ Histoire d'Ahikar l’ Assyrien — Argyre 
et Anadan, etc.). 

Bien que sachant pertinemment, ainsi que la préface du manuscrit en ques- 
tion l'indique, -que «la lecture de certains livres était interdite par l'Église», 
Milescu et ses collaborateurs ont néanmoins conservé le traité Sur la raison 
dominante sous son véritable titre, en lui reconnaissant une paternité faite 
pour scandaliser les théologiens de l'époque. Et s'ils procédérent de la sorte, 
ce fut pour des raisons culturelles, passant outre, et à bon escient, les inter- 
dictions théologiques. 

C’est la teneur philosophique de cet ouvrage qui a dû les attirer en tout 
premier lieu. La question des vertus et des vices n’était rien moins qu’inédite, 
mais l'inédit de Pseudo-Josephus résidait dans sa maniére de la traiter. 
En effet, renongant à la solution habituelle de l'autorité ecclésiastique et aux 
exhortations pieuses ou à l'invocation des tortures posthumes, l'auteur traite 
son sujet partant du point de vue rationnel de la philosophie stoique, fai- 
sant appel seulement aux vertus explicatives de cette philosophie et argu- 
mentant avec des faits (l'exemple de choix, qu'il estime convaincant et dont 
il use à des fins philosophiques, est celui des sept fréres). La maitrise des pas- 
sions est résolue dans les limites de la personnalité humaine, par les moyens 
propres à la raison, sans aucune intervention miraculeuse. Quand il évoque 
l'épisode des sept frères, Pseudo-Josephus ne le traite pas comme un mar- 
tyre —ainsi que la littérature hagiographique le fera plus tard— mais comme 
un combat (certamen) dans l'ancien sens de ce terme, qui révéle des carac- 
téres fermes, complets et bien dessinés (l'auteur met en lumière la koX oxaya0ía 
de ses héros, l'idéal de la perfection humaine de l'Antiquité). La confrontation 
dramatique des sept jeunes gens, encouragés par leur propre mére, et du tyran 
Antiochus est peinte de maniére à nous rappeler la légende de Niobé. 
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Familiers de la philosophie et de la littérature antiques, les traducteurs . 
de Pseudo-Josephus savaient fort bien que, au point de vue philosophique 
et littéraire, l’œuvre de celui-ci constituait une nouveauté pour la culture 
roumaine de l'époque. Mais cette nouveauté répondait à une curiosité en 
train de se former et qui devait aller en s'accentuant au cours des décennies 
suivantes. C'est pourquoi l'idée stoïque essentielle à l'ouvrage Sur la raison 
dominante ne restera guére isolée dans la littérature philosophique roumaine: 
dans dix ans, Cantemir reprendra, dans le Divan, les références aux Stol- 
ciens et quand, dans le même ouvrage, il conseille à «la raison juste et entié- 
re de maîtriser les penchants au péché» (IILL), il accepte implicitement l’idée 
que la raison est capable de maîtriser les passions. 

L'opuscule de Pseudo-Josephus parlait encore plus aux traducteurs 
et lecteurs roumains du XVII? siécle, gráce à ce message qui avait déjà en- 
thousiasmé Érasme un siécle et demi auparavant. L'idée de la résistance à 
l'oppression devenait d'un actualité brûlante dans le climat politique et 
idéologique des pays roumains du temps (surtout durant le dernier quart du 
XVII? siècle). La politique anti-ottomane de Serban Cantacuzéne, les tra- 
tatives secrétes avec les Autrichiens en vue d'une coalition qui, notamment 
aprés la défaite éclatante des Ottomans à Vienne (1683), devait signifier la 
fin imminente de l'Empire, semblaient rapprocher le moment de la délivran- 
ce des pays roumains, ainsi que de toute la Péninsule Balkanique du joug de 
la Porte. Aussi, les voix contre l'oppression commengaient à se faire enten- 
dre de plus en plus nettement, parmi les hauts dignitaires du pays, et leur 
écho se laisse saisir méme dans les publications de l'époque. 

Or, le traité Sur la raison dominante exaltait justement la résistance à 
l'oppresseur et «la fidélité à la loi des ancétres», proposant donc une solution 
à l'un des problémes les plus pressants du moment. A ces raisons, essentiel- 
les pour les traducteurs roumains de l'ouvrage, il convient d'ajouter aussi le 
prestige dont jouissait une ceuvre attribuée à Josephus Flavius. 

Les historiens de la philosophie roumaine ne peuvent qu'étudier avec 
un grand intérét un écrit présentant, méme par voie détournée, une théorie 
empruntée à la République de Platon, des idées de l'Ethique à Nicomaque et 
des fragments de la doctrine de Zénon de Citium. C'est dans cette traduction 
de Milescu que nous trouvons, donnée pour la premiére fois en roumain, 
la définition philosophique de la Sagesse: «La Sagesse est la connaissance 
des choses divines et humaines et la connaissance de leurs causes». Toujours 
pour la premiére fois en langue roumaine sont exposées là la définition de la 
raison, l'explication fournie par le stoicisme aux rapports réglant les vertus 
et les vices, la description de la manière dont la raison se rend maîtresse des 
affects. 
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Les linguistes aussi trouveront leur intérét 4 étudier la version roumaine 
de ce petit traité qui nous apprend quelques dizaines de termes philosophi- 
ques du roumain ancien, et entre autres: gind (raison), intregdgiunea minfil 
(prudence, tempérance), filosofie, infelepciune (philosophie), filosofesc (philo- 
sophique), bund bunătate (xaXoxaya0iía), chip (idée), materie (matière), 
patimä (affect, passion), denlduntru semfituri (sentiments intérieurs). La 
terminologie employée par les traducteurs roumains (non sans bien de 
difficultés et d'hésitations) traduit des notions précises de philosophie, psy- 
chologie et morale de l'original grec. La comparaison avec ce texte original 
rend possible la précision des sens multiples de certains termes roumains, 
pat exemple: fnfelepciune qui correspond au grec copia, ppóvnotc, mais aussi 
au terme omppoovvn; ensuite minte = gr. VOÜG ou gpóvnoig ou encore gind 
= gr. Aoyiouôc, dıdvora. Significative pour les connaissances approfondies 
des lettrés roumains de l'époque est la traduction nuancée du grec ÜAn = 
matiére, que les textes roumains de la seconde moitié du XVII? siécle rendent 
par lucru (chose), lemn (bois) ou pădure (forêt). Les traducteurs de Pseudo- 
Josephus et de Ja Bible de Serban sont les premiers à distinguer nettement 
les sens différens que ce mot peut prendre et à user correctement dans un texte 
philosophique roumain le terme materie (matiére). 

Mais l'intérét et la portée du premier ouvrage philosophique publié en 
roumain ne se limite point aux seuls domaines de Phistoire de la philoso- 
phie, de la linguistique et de la bibliographie. Les circonstances de la traduc- 
tion et de l'impression du traité Sur la raison dominante nous font mieux con- 
naître un épisode caractéristique de l'époque qui a vu le renouvellement en 
sens humaniste et laic de la culture roumaine ancienne. En pleine culture 
médiévale, saisissant le prétexte de la traduction de certains textes religieux, 
quelques lettrés laics, de large horizon et de formation moderne, sans tenir 
compte des interdictions de l’Église, traduisent en roumain et publient dans 
le sommaire de Ja Bible, un écrit apocryphe. Et ce qui les incitait à le faire 
était justement la valeur philosophique et littéraire de cet ouvrage qui avait 
su garder intacte sa renommée depuis l'Antiquité, au Moyen Age ainsi qu'au 
moment du grand épanouissement de la Renaissance. Le titre même de cet 
ouvrage dans sa version roumaine préte à de réflexions bien significati- 
ves. Bien que la mentalité médiévale devait continuer pendant plus d'un si- 
écle dans la pensée roumaine, il est intéressant de constater que grace à «la 
raison dominante» (gíndul cel singur fiitoriu), l'idée de la suprématie et de 
l'autonomie de la raison a été argumentée et hautement affirmée dans les 
pays roumains dés le XVIIe siècle. : 


Bucarest, Roumanie 


N.C. MOUTSOPOULOS-G. DIMITROKALLIS 


FURTHER NOTES 
ON THE MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS OF NAXOS 


As a follow-up to our article concerning the unknown megalithic monu- 
ments of Naxos!, which aimed to present these important monuments, we al- 
ready see the need to make a typological and morphological comparison of 
these monuments with similar and corresponding ones on the islands of 
West Mediterranean and Europe. 

Until only a few years ago, it seemed almost certain that there were no 
megalithic monuments whatsoever in Greece. The brilliance of antiquity and 
the rich medieval tradition of the country had absorbed the interests of Greek 
and foreign archaeologists to the extent that the megalithic monuments of 
Greece remained unknown, unstudied and, naturally, unpublished. During the 
last fifteen years, however, especially after the finds in Larissa, archaeologists 
began turning their attention in this direction. Thus, the menhir statues of 
Larissa? and Midea?, the real menhir* of Mykonos* and the ones of Na- 


I. N. C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, "MeyoeXi0ixà. pvnpsta ot Na&o”, [Mega- 
lithic Monuments on Naxos], Anthropos II1/1 (Jan. 1976) 96-104. 

2. The menhir statue of Thessaly was found in May 1958 at Soufli-Magula, four km 
northeast of Larissa and has since been moved to the museum of that city. Hagen Biesantz, 
"Die Ausgrabung bei der Soufli-Magula", AA (1958) 58, fig. 1,2; D. Theoharis, "'Ex cflc 
rpokspaneikfig OscoaAlac”, [From the pre-ceramic Thessaly], @sacatuxd 1 (1958) 78-9; G. 
Daux, "Chroniques des Fouilles en 1957", BCH LXXXII (1958) 755-6, fig. 10; M. Andro- 
nikos, '"'EAXnvikà ‘Envréqua Mvnpeta”, [Greek Burial Monuments], ’ApxuoAopındv Ask- 
tlor XVII (1961-2) 170, Plates 85a-b. 

3. Comparison can also be made with similar Balkan menhir statues. Even if it is some- 
what doubtful if the two finds at Midea are truly menhirs, they are labelled as such in tbe mu- 
seum at Návplion, where they are now located, and they are thus referred to in archaeological 
guidebooks. A.W. Person, The Royal Tombs at Dendra near Midea, (Lund, 1931) 110ff., Pl. 
XXIX. 

4. The word “menhir” is an established archaeological term formed from the Celtic words 
“maen” (=stone) and "hir" (—long), G. L. Daniel, The Megalith Builders of Western Europe, 
. (Middlesex: Harmondswoth, *1963). The British sometimes use the term "monolith". Sir 
Banister Fletcher, A History of Architecture on the Comparative Method (London, 171961) 2. 

5. Concerning the menhir of Mykonos, Prof. D. Konstantinidis, wrote: "I have been in- 
formed that on Mykonos, and more specifically in the area of Ano Mera, there isa large stone 
of granite, with a height of 2.75 m and with base cross section dimensions of 0.77 x 0.3] m”. 
This monument, known to the Mykoniots as the "koX dva" (column), does indeed have these 
dimensions, although at the top it tapers to 0.23 x 0.20 m. A description and photograph of 
the menhir have been published by Aik. Exarchou-Zansoné (March 1975). See D. Konstanti- 
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xos? became known, while greater value has been attached recently to the mega- 
lithic monuments of Rhodope in Western Thrace’, which are characterized as 
dolmens® (stone tables?). The existence of megalithic monuments in Bulgaria!?, 
Eastern Thrace (European Turkey)", Palestine!*, North Africa, and on the 
islands and shores of the Western Mediterranean, as well as several accidental 
finds, lead us to the conviction that related monuments existed in Greece as 
well, and that finding them was simply a matter of research. 

In a short paper presented at the First International Congress of Pelo- 
ponnesian Studies, we spoke about the megalithic monuments of Inner 


nidis, Summary of Preparatory Lessons in the History of Architecture, (Athens, *1964) 17-9, 
20-1 (mimeographed). Aik. Exarchou-Zansoné, "Autumn in Mykonos", from the newspa- 
per KvxAaduxóv Déc no. 321 (March 1975) 7-8. 

6. See the description below and the bibliography. 

7. D. Triantaphillos, "MeyaAi0tk& uvnuela (Dolmens) xai Bpaxoypaplaı sic tiv 
Avrıctiv Opáxnv", [Megalithic Monuments (Dolmens) and Stone Engravings in Western 
Thrace], Athens Annals of Archaeology VI (1973) 241-52, and the English summary, “Dolmen 
Graves and Engravings in Western Thrace", 252-55. 

8. This is an internationally accepted archaeological term composed of the Celtic words 
"dol" (= table) and “maen” (= stone). 

9. The anthropologist and university professor I. Koumaris bas used this term for over 
fifty years, translating the corresponding Celtic words. D. Konstantinidis also used the same 
term. I. Koumaris, Meyddn "Emme" Eyxuxndonadela [Great Greek Encyclopedia] XVI, 811; 
D. Konstantinidis, op. cit., 17-9. 

10. Pre-thracian grave monuments of megalithic form, at one time buried under tumuli, 
have been found in recent years in Bulgaria, in the north of Rhodope and in Eastern Romylia, 
which Bulgarian archacologists consider them dolmens; in Zvezdeé (Gaoktepe), where they 
were discovered in 1944 during excavations for electrical works in the village of Goro Gorov, 
Cenuma x Hace menge Ha CTpaHJDK4, «KOMILIEKCHA HAYHA CTDpaHXXaHcKa EK- 
enennuas upe3 1955 romana», Cobna 1957, 37-8, fig. 11, as well as near Burgas, 
and in Strantza. See Ivan Venedikov - Todor Gerasimov, Trakiskoto Izkustvo (Sofia, 1973) 
fig. 1-3. 

11. Sevket Aziz Kansu, "Advance Announcement about the Dolmen of Lalapasa-Büyün- 
lu in Adrianople", Belleten XXVII (1963) 491-7 (in Turkish with French summary), and, by 
the same author, “Dolmens ét Menhirs découverts à Edirne. Nouvelles observations", Bel. 
leten XXXIII (1969) 577-9, Pl. 10. 

12. There is a "Megalithgrab" (Dolmen) between Jericho and Gerasa according to H. 
Gressmann, Altoriental Bilder zum Alten Testament (1927), Taf. 91, Nr. 212; Th. H. Bossert, 
Altsyrien (Tubingen, 1951) 93; Transjordanien, No. 1208. 

13. Maurice Reygasse, Monuments funéraires préislamiques de l'Afrique du Nord, (Paris, 
1950) 16ff.fig. 14-7, pp. 21-2, fig. 19-24. See also "L'Architecture Algerienne", GOHECHON Art 
et Culture, p. 17: Dolmen de Bou-Nouara. 

14. Sparta, 7-14 September 1975. N. C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, “Td ueya2101xà 
pivnpeta tic Mávnc", [The Megalithic Monuments of Mani], Zloaxvrixd Hoórov Atebvotc 
Zuveöglov ITedonovynoiaxdy Xnovddr [Proceedings of the First International Congress of 
Peloponnesian Studies] II (1975) (Athens, 1976) 135-69, Plates 20-54, 
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Mani, and now we publish further notes on the megalithic monuments of 
Naxos, the largest and most important island of the Cyclades, whose archaeolog- 
ical wealth is literally inexhaustible. These monuments consist of two menhirs 
and one dolmen: 

a) The Tsikalario Menhir. This was discovered in 1964 during the excava- 
tion of certain ancient tombs, but the archaeologist who discovered it noted 
with much hesitation: "It is an imposing colossal stone which rises up as a 
landmark, like a *menhir' "15, 

Although a photograph of the munument was published!$, its plans were 
not, and for this reason we are presenting here the plans from a recent print 
of ours (fig. 1) for the use of archaeologists, historians, and scientists. Ar-. 
chaeologists, including Athina Kalogeropoulou!’, unhesitatingly called the 
monument a menhir, while it has long been known to the inhabitants of the 
area, especially of the village of Koutsoherados, by the name otn?) nétpa 
(Standing Stone). The unusual form of the Koutsoherados menhir provokes a 
special impression. Its shape is particularly crooked; its horizontal cross sec- 
tion is an oblong rectangle, while its form is mostly flat and massive. To give a 
better understanding of its shape, we are publishing its complete plans and 
photographs (Pl. 1-4, fig. 1), since the aforementioned archaeologist published 
only one photograph of it!*. 

The height of the "Standing Stone" is nearly 2.15 m, undisputedly small 
if we compare it with the “colossal” menhirs of France??, England?! and Ire- 


15. F. Papadopoulou, “"Apyarotntes kal pvnpeta Kuridsov: Nó5oc", [Antiquities and 
Monuments of the Cyclades: Naxos], ' ApyatoAoyixóv AsAv(ov XX (1965), Chronicles IIT, 515, 
Plate 648a. 

16. F. Papadopoulou, op. cit., Plate 648a. 

17. A. Kalogeropoulou, '""AvakaA.oo0rav lótórorot túußor omy Tpayéa Náov", [Un- 
usual Tombs Discovered at Tragea, Naxos], in the newspaper ’Eisvdepla (22 Aug. 1965) 
and Nafiaxdy Mélor issue no. 267 (30 Aug. 1965) 1-2; she published the photograph of the 
menhir with the comment: "In this very place there is a stone megalithic monument (menhir), 
a monument unique in its shape throughout all southeastern Europe". 

18. It is better known, but mistakenly, as the Menhir of Tsykalario. There exists a "Stand- 
ing Stone" in Kythnos, near the Panaghia the Stratolatissa [Stratilatissa], which is not a men- 
hir but a "planted stone”, i.e. a big upright stone at the fence of a farm. It is worth mention- 
ing that the Greek "otnt?) rétro” (standing stone) has its corresponding term in English, i.e. 
"standing stone", which lately, and quite often, is being used instead of the words monolith 
or menhir. Cf. J. Hawkes, A Guide to the Prehistoric and Roman Monuments in England and 
Wales, (London, 1976), pp. 163, 169, 208, 209, 226, 232, 260, 264, 284. 

19. F. Papadopoulou, op. cit., table 648a. 

20. The broken menhir at Locmariaquer in Brittany had a height of 65 feet. Another at 
Kerloas in Finistere has a height of 17 feet. Rene Huyghe, Prehistoric and Ancient Art, (Lon- 
don: Larousse) 25, fig. 18. 

21. Cf., for example, the three menhirs of Devil's Arrows at Roecliffe, Yorkshire, whose 
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Fig. 1. The Tsikalario menhir, Naxos. 
(Left: western side view; right: vertical section; bottom: base cross section). 
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land®? which are found in encyclopedias. If the comparison is made with the 
menhirs of Apulia®, however, we see that its height is common. Many men- : 
hirs of this area?* are shorter than the "Standing Stone" of Naxos, while sev- 
eral are even shorter than 1.50 m**. Dwart menhirs are also found in France?* 
as well as in the rest of Europe”. 


. In regard to its flat form, which appears to have no carving or other work 
on it, we think that this too is not unusual. Flat menhirs are found everywhere, 
and we thus find it useful to publish two such menhiis from our archives of 
photographs: thatof "La Pierre Brunehaut" (Pl. 5) and of "La Pierre 


qui tourne" (PI. 6), the first in Hollain and the second in Velaine-sur-Sambre 
in Belgium. 


heights are 18 and 22 feet accordingly. Cf. J. Hawkes, op. cit. p. 273: “but the tallest standing 
stone in England is at Rudston, west Brindlington. It is a colossal monolith, rectangular in sec- 
tion and tapering towards the top, twenty-five feet six inches in height”, (p. 264). 

22. One of the largest Irish menhirs is the Punchestown Long Stone, also known as Gal- 
laun, found in the county of Kerry, with a height of 23 feet. 

23, The menhirs of Apulia is also internationally known as Pietrefitte. For a possible con- 
nection of the word "pietrefitte" with the obscure term "Aí8ou; vàg gursurdg” (planted 
stones), which appears in a Byzantine manuscript of the 12th century found in Lower Italy, 
cf. N.C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, op. cit., p. 160. 

24. G. Palumbo, "Inventario delle Pietrefitte Salentine", Rivista di Scienze Preistoriche 
X (1955) 87-90ff. 

25. Ibid. p. 89, Pietrafitta di Pietragrossa at Novoli (height 1.13 m); p. 120, Pietrafitta 
di Crocefisso at Muro Leccese (1.40 m); p. 127, Pietrafitta della Pastorizza at Giurdignano 
(0.90 m); p. 128, Pietrafitta di Monte Tongolo, also at Giurdignano (0.90 m); p. 139, Pietra- 
fitta Presso l'Abitato at Ariglano (1.30 m), etc. The small height of these menhirs at Apulia 
shows that the second menhir of Naxos which we mentioned, that in the district of the Tower 
of the Palaiologues, can indeed be a menhir, although only excavations will give a final solu- 
tion to the problem. 

26. C. Portal, Les megalithes d' Alban ( Tarn), (Albi, 1905) 1-3. G. Hubert and J. Hamon, 
Le Menhir de la Pierre Ceaucé ( Orne), (Caen, 1934) 82. The height of the menhir is 1.35 m. 
But we should not forget that a large number of the menhirs of the rows of Carnak (Kerzerho 
and Locmariaquer, Kermario) have heights between 0.70 and 1.20 m. 

27. Horst Kirchner, Die Menhire in Mittel Europa und der Menhirgedanke, [Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftli- 
chen Klasse, Jahrgang 1955, Nr. 9], (Wiesbaden, 1955), Taf. IX; a) Rhaunen, Kr. Bernkastel; 
Heiden- oder Runenstein (height 1.60 m); b) Wallersheim, Kr. Prüm: Land-oder Lahnstein 
(height 1.60 m); Taf. X a. Betteldorf, Kr. Daum: Hunnenstein (height 1.50 m); Taf. XI b. 
Armsheim, Kr. Alzey, Dickerstein (height 1.10 m); Taf. XII b. Nackenheim, Kr. Mainz: Lan- 
gerstein (height 0.90 m); Taf. XIII a. Hessloch, Kr. Worms: Weisserstein; b. Armsheim, Kr. 
Alzey: Spitzerstein (height 1.10 m); Taf. XV a. Bürstadt, Kr. BergstraBe: Sackstein (height 
1.40 m); b) Bensheim, Kr. BergstraBe: Hinkelstein (height 1.50 m); Taf. XIX b. GroBkugel, 
Saalkreis: Franzosenstein (height 0.98 m); Taf. XXI a) Nohra, Nordhausen: Hiinenstein 
(height 1.40 m). 
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b) The Menhir of Agioi Anargyroi. This entirely unknown menhir is lo- 
cated to the west of the Byzantine church of the Panaghia Orphani, in the dis- 
trict of the Tower of the Palaiologues (Sagri), on a slope covered with bushes 
and thyme. Its height is 1 m and its width 1.20 m. Although from a distance 
it gives the impression of a natural rock in situ, it is almost certainly a menhir. 
Naturally, only a small archaeological excavation will give a final answer to 
this question (PI. 7, 8). 

C) The Apeiranthos Dolmen. It is found in the district of the cape Azala 
to the north of the small community of Moutsouna, the port of Apeiranthos®. 
The monument, which the inhabitants call Ogpíóa (—opening), is found 
within the property of the same name owned by Dimitrios Karapatis, about 
200m from the sea. Up til now the monument was completely unknown; al- 
though M. Bardanis, a professor of mathematics, had published a photograph of 
it, he neither acknowledged it nor attached any importance to it?®, Even though 
the dolmen of Naxos is of rather small size, it is nevertheless larger than a great 
many of the dolmens of Western Europe, and there is no doubt about its ty- 
pological classification. The stone of the monument is of “fine-grained marble 
which is transversed by fine veins of a secodary calc-spar”, and its specific grav- 
ity was measured at 2.50 gr,cm?. With this estimate it was calculated that the 
horizontal slab that covers the monument weighs 1,400 kg. The dimensions and 
form of the dolmen, which we are presenting along with its orientation; are 
shown in the published figures (fig. 2, Pl. 9-11). 


The most striking impression of the dolmen of Apeiranthos is that of its = Ma 
small size. This impression is especially intense in our country since Greek ar- : ` 


chaeologists and intellectuals in general are acquainted with megalithic monu- 
ments, especially dolmens (AvWotpdameCec) only or mainly from studies of the most 
general spectrum, or merely from encyclopedias. In these works, which some- 
times contain mistakes??, it is natural that only the most significant and largest 
examples are used. Thus, when the dolmens from Ireland, for example, have an 


28. A. Katsouros, "Tonovojua tfj; NóEov", [Place Names of Naxos], Na&ıaxöv ’Ag- 
yeiov 1 (1947) 129. 

29. M. Bardanis, “Ta XnhXau. tiic NóEov", [The Caves of Naxos], Natiaxdr MéAAov 
issue no. 243-4 (Apr.-May 1963) 2. Also by the same author, "Ol EnnAuës tfi; Nó&ov", [The 
Caves of Naxos], Nafıaxdv MéAAov issue no. 256 (June 1964) 2. The caption for the photo- 
graph that was published, with no relationship to the text, is as follows: "The Greek Qupida 
which is located in Azala (Moutsouna), is composed of four rectangular slabs (flagstones). 
Each stone is 1.50 m square and 35 cm thick". This description is incorrect; there are only 
three stones, not four, and the dimensions are erroneous. 

30. In the Meydan “EAA ` ÉyxvxAonaiósía [The Great Greek Encyclopedia] XIV, 
196, for example, it is written that the dolmens are Celtic monuments. 
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Pl. 1, The Tsikalario menhir. Naxos. 





Pl. 2. The Tsikalario menhir, Naxos 





Pl. 3. The Tsikalario menhir, Naxos. 
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PI. 6.“ La Pierre qui tourne’’ (côté est) in Velaine-sur-Sambre ( Belgium). 
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PI. 8. The menhir of Agioi Anarevroi of the Tower of the Palaiologues, Naxos. (Western view), 
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average weight of 40 tons?! for the horizontal slab (capstone), while the capstone 
of the dolmen of Brownshill in the Carlow County weighs over 100 tons*s, 
it is natural for one to doubt if the dolmen of Naxos, the capstone of which 
weighs a mere 1,400 kg?5, is in fact a dolmen. 
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Fig. 2. The Apeiranthos dolmen, Naxos. a) Vertical section. b) Base cross section. 


This, however, is misleading. Alongside the gigantic dolmens thete are 
often dwarf dolmens in the same or neighboring districts. In the district of Lu- 


31. M. Herity - G. Eogan, Ireland in Prehistory (London, 1977) 85. 
. 32. Ibid, pp. 85, 89. G. L. Daniel, The Megalith Builders of Western Europe, (Middlesex: 
Harmondsworth, #1963) 12. | 
33. N. C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, Anthropos, III/1 (Jan. 1976) 103. 
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res in the province of Gallura in northern Sardinia, for example, the dolmens, 
which the inhabitants call stazzone, are of exceptionally small size**. These dol- 
mens, which are typologically and morphologically different from the others 
of Sardinia, are related in type and form, as well as in size, to the dolmens of 
neighboring Corsica®®. But aside of the stazzone, the other dolmens of Sardi- 
nia arc not, comparatively, of a very significant size. The dolmen of Sa Perda 
e S'Alta.e at Birori, for example, has a capstone with the dimensions of 1.50 X 
` 2.30 m**, that is, barely larger than the corresponding stone of the Naxos dol- 
men, which is 1.70x 2.00 m?”, 

Furthermore, the dolmens of Otranto (Byzantine Hydrous) of Apulia have 
exceptionally small dimensions. Let us note that the group of dolmens of Otran- 
to% differs significantly in size?? and in shape*®, as well as in orientation”, 
from the other dolmens of Apulia, which are found in the districts of Taranta 
and Bari, while, on the other hand, they show a close relationship to the dol. 
mens of Malta“. We note four of the other dolmens of Otranto which have 
smaller capstones than the one in Naxos: 1) the Dell' Accettulla dolmen (1.80 
x 1.60 m)5, 2) the Cauda of Giurdignano (1.70 x 1.30 m}#, 3) the Peschio of Giur- 
dignano (2.5 x 1.60 m)*, and 4) the no longer existent Gravasce dolmen, also 
in Giurdignano (1.60 x 1.50 m)*®. Additional research could add other dolmens 
to the list of those smaller than that of Apeiranthos on Naxos, but we consider 
this purposeless. The only thing that we need add is that on the matter of height, 
the dolmen of Naxos, with a height from 0.85 to 1.20 m, is higher than the 
dolmens of Otranto, which are less than one meter high“ and indeed, in one 


34. M. Guido, Sardinia (London, 1963) p. 81. 

35. Ibid., p. 81. 

36. Ibid. p. 85. 

37. N. C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, op. cif. p. 99. 

38. David Trump mentions that the group consists of sixteen dolmens (see Central and 
Southern Italy before Rome, (London, 1966) 87), and Michele Gervasio writes of seventeen 
(see I dolmen e la civilia del bronzo nelle Puglie (Bari, 1913) 310), while the latest and most cor- 
rect count is eighteen, by Giuseppe Palumbo (see "Inventario dei dolmen di terra d'Otranto”, 
Rivista di Scienze Preistoriche XI (1956) 84-108). 

39. M. Gervasio, op. cit. p. 69, D. Trump, op. cit. p. 87-8. 

40. Ibid., p. 69. D. Trump, op. cit. p. 88. 

41. M. Gervasio, op. cit. p. 320. 

42. D. Trump, op. cit. p. 88. | 

43. G. Palumbo, op. cit. p. 89. 

44. Ibid., p. 97. 

45. Ibid., p. 98. 

46. Ibid., p. 100. 

47. M. Gervasio, op. cit. p. 69. 
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case, the dolmen of Ciancuse of Giurdignano, only 0.50 m®, 

In our study in the periodical Anthropos (vol. 3, no. 1), we wrote that: 
"The prehistoric world of Naxos, despite studies and publications up til now, 
many written by amateurs, has not yet been studied. The megalithic monuments 
which we present and which we believe to date from ca. 2000 B.C., together with 
new future finds, will help to open new roads and will lead to the revision 
of many theories about the prehistory of the Cyclades and the Aegean". 

In conclusion, the Apeiranthos of Naxos dolmen, indisputably a dwarf 
dolmen, must be classified with the small dolmens of Otranto and of Malta; 
it is perhaps among the remains of one megalithic civilization which disap- 
peared (or is still unknown), or else it is proof, especially if we consider its 
proximity to the sea, that sailors of the Western Mediterranean at one time 
reached as far as the Aegean*®, 
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48. G. Palumbo, op. cit. p. 98. 

49. As for the indications and evidence that we have concerning the probability of com. 
munication between the Aegean and the Western Mediterranean, and ultimately with the 
British Isles, see N. C. Moutsopoulos - G. Dimitrokallis, “Ta MeyoAi0ixà pynueta tiig Má- 
yng”, [Megalithic Monuments of Mani], op. cit. p. 166-68. 
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PEOPLE’S COUNCILS IN SESSION: 
NOTES ON ROMANIAN OBSERVATIONS 


Marx notwithstanding, communist parties rule through organs of the 
state. Although the administrative bureaucracies in communist states are vast 
and expanding, the structure is invariably centered around the idea of a repre- 
sentative assembly. Whether bicameral or unicameral at the national level, 
each communist party seeks to employ the image of a popular assembly at the 
local level, variously called people’s councils or soviets. Here, my focus is such 
local assemblies in Romania (consiliilor populare). 

We know very little of what takes place in sub-national representative 
assemblies in communist states. Given their symbolic importance (which al- 
lows communist parties to claim that their rule emanates from a democratic 
base), however, part of my work in Romania has included observations of peo- 
ple’s council sessions. This essay is meant to report on these observations and 
to offer several tentative conclusions from available information. 

There are several levels of sub-national political divisions in Romania. 
The largest, of which there are 39, is the judet (county). A 1968-1969 terri- 
torial-administrative reorganization returned Romania to judefe after two de- 
cades of Soviet-“inspired” regions and raions. Județe are sub-divided into 
urban areas called, depending on population and importance, oras or muni- 
cipiu (town or city). The rural sub-division of a judete is called the comuna 
(commune), which is a unit more akin to the idea of a township than what the 
term “commune” implies in English; a comuna is, indeed, a geographic area 
that may encompass from two to as many as eleven villages (sate). Counties, 
cities, towns, and communes have people's councils which vary in size accord- 
ing to population. Major cities may have 200 or more deputies in their coun- 
cil, whereas the smallest communes have fewer than three dozen members in 
their people's councils. 

Deputies are elected once every four (or more) years, and meet as a “‘peo- 
ple's council" four times annually in sessions (sesiune) that last approximately 
three hours each. Such gatherings are not without interest to the observer of 
politics and society in communist party states, despite their brevity. One can 
infer from the operation of the people's councils, per se, and ancillary organs 
such as the standing commissions, some causes and effects of widespread change 
in Romanian society, economics, and politics. 

Observations were conducted of local people's councils on a number of 
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occasions in four judete —Timis, Cluj, Brasov, and Jasi. These counties were 
selected on the basis of both geographic separation and socio-economic con- 
trasts!, In some of these instances, I was an official guest of the particular coun- 
cil, and my presence was acknowledged. In other cases, I resorted to “Indirect” 
observations, receiving detailed reports of debate and discussions by council 
members. The latter technique was necessary because of the infrequency of 
people’s council sessions in any one territorial-administrative unit. 

Despite my attempts to gain information from a larger number of sessions 
than I could physically attend alone, no “sample” of sessions could be ob- 
tained that would in any way “represent” all people’s council sessions. More- 
Over, observations that do not involve periodic sampling necessarily run the 
risk of being a product of chance —i.e., what one sees and hears might be high- 
ly unusual for that council or any council. 

Control for the error of periodicity is, in this type of research, difficult to 
obtain. One can obtain **checks" on observed behavior in sessions —from dep- 
uties during interviews, from local political leaders, and from the local press. 
' Where relevant, I have incorporated such sources. 


People's council sessions are, in some respects, cross-nationally similar. 
One should, first, take note of such uniformities. 

Deputies do not greet sessions of a people's council with particular enthusi- 
asm, irrespective of the level of local government. Meetings, which usually 
begin late in the day (such as 4:00 or 5:00 p.m.) are an additional task for most 
depudies, directly following a regular day's work. Several factors might ex- 
plain such a ciscumstance. 

At the county or municipal levels, and in many towns as well, sessions 
of the people's council involve over one hundred people and often above two 
hundred. These numbers necessitate meeting in auditoriums otherwise re- 
. served for cultural or school events. A lack of comfortable facilities, then, might 
, be an immediate part of the deputies’ reason for a lack of excitement. There 
are, of course, other more important causes for the apparent disenchantment 
-of deputies when councils meet. 

People's councils, relative to local political institutions in the open po- 
litical systems of “the West", make few decisions. When I suggested such an 
observation to a local party leader in Romania, he responded in what I believe 
to have been false incredulity to say, “(But) the people's councils are extreme- 
ly active bodies, exercising their power through democratic voting proce- 


1. I have discussed these socio-economic contrasts in detail elsewhere. See Daniel N. 
Nelson, Local Politics in Romania: An Intra-National Comparison, Doctoral Dissertation, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 1975 (unpublished). 
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dures on many occasions’””. True, people's councils do conduct votes on many 
occasions, which in no way indicate that they decide upon anything. In people’s 
councils which I witnessed (or about which I had direct information), for 
example, an average of three votes were taken per meeting. A very few of these 
involved collective decisions, but the vast majority were ratifications of deci- 
sions made in earlier days or weeks by the permanent bureau in the name of 
the executive committee, or merely procedural matters’. 

As deputies file into people’s council meetings, then, there is little heat- 
ed discussion, no urgent last-minute conferences, or similar characteristics 
with which one might associate sessions of “legislative” bodies. This paucity 
one can speculate, is due to the deputies’ perception of the limitations in their 
position. 

Planning for sessions of people’s councils are not the domain of “normal 
deputies”. Indeed, a deputy outside of the executive committee rarely knows 
until 2-3 days previous to a meeting what the major topics of discussion will 
be. In all cases, deputies outside the executive committee are informed, not con- 
sulted, about the focus of people’s council sessions. 

Each deputy receives, by mail, a list of laws and other business to be 
voted upon. This program or schedule is a fait accompli by the time a deputy 
receives it. Influence or “input” into deciding what will be discussed is chan- 
neled through the executive committee, its permanent bureau, and the Party. 
Only deputies who have “elite” status by virtue of their membership in the 
local party bureau and people’s council permanent bureau can be seen to in- 
fluence the order of business for sessions. 

The materials received by each deputy which set forth business for an up- 
coming session are typewritten and mimeographed, varying in length from 
session to session. Often, however, the deputy receives two dozen or more 
pages summarizing laws and decrees effected by the permanent bureau in the 
name of the executive committee in the weeks or months before. 

For example, deputies’ material for one municipal people's council in- 
cluded four principal sections: 


1) an eleven-page “report” to deputies and other people to be invited 
to the upcoming session, signed by the president and secretary of the 
people's council, in which a general topic of city provisioning is dis- 
cussed, and measures taken by the executive committee are related; 


2. Oral communication, July, 1973. 

3. Each council "elects" an executive committee, Permanent bureaus consist, automati- 
cally, of the council president (who is simultaneously the local party chairman), severa] 
council vice presidents (most of whom are party secretaries), and a secretary. : 
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2) a four-page “decision” of the executive committee of the people's 
council regarding provisioning for the fall season and conservation 
through collective action of agricultural foodstuffs as preparation for 
estimated shortages in the coming winter and spring; 


3) a four-page report of five other decisions; 


4) a nine-page report on two other decisions. 


The total number of decisions with which these materials dealt, then, was 
eight, plus a number of lesser measures not to be voted upon formally. Given 
that such decisions in the name of the executive committee occurred over a 
three-month period, the rate of “decision-making” must either be very low, 
or else most decisions are considered to be above the province of the people’s 
council. For individuals of the local political elite, however, decision-making 
pertaining to the implementation of national policies or regarding local prob- 
lems is clearly much more frequent than eight in three months. It is apparent, 
then, that few decisions are made by the council in session, and that even these 
“formal” decisions are but assents to previously-made policies. 

Deputies, as noted above, receive materials regarding upcoming sessions 
less than one week prior to a meeting. For the most part, deputies give such 
reports cursory considerations at best. Asked if they read briefings sent to 
them, many deputies at the county and city level indicated that they (the notes) 
were not helpful to them. Several deputies were, privately, derisive of the 
extent to which they were informed about decisions of the permanent bureau; 
“Little is done by the permanent bureau that we know about until long aftter”*. 

This material is not only regarded as uninformative but deputies are, 
moreover, often required to return these mimeographed sheets prior to enter- 
ing the hall where the council session is to be held; during the meeting itself, 
then, deputies (other than the executive committee) rarely have reference ma- 
terial concerning reports or discussions scheduled. 

A focus or emphasis 1s decided by local political leaders for each people's 
council session (probably months ahead of time at a joint party bureau and 
people's council permanent bureau meeting). Sometimes their decision is mo- 
tivated by actions of the Party central organs in Bucharest”. It is usually pos- 
sible, however, for local political leaders at all levels to choose foci for peo- 
ple's council meetings that appear to be of public relations value. While no 


4. Oral communication, September, 1973. 

5. À Central Committee meeting, for example, usually produces an indication to the 
local political elite of emphases to be pursued; local leaders “read the signals" of happenings 
in Bucharest, then, before receiving official communiqués, and often vie for the attention of 
central party officers in pursuing goals. 
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statistics are available over a long period of time, I was able to ascertain that 
county-level people’s councils are now giving attention to what can -be sub- 
jectively labeled as *consumer-related" problems —provisioning, pollution, 
housing, public services, and maintenance, etc‘. 

Also generally similar among larger people's councils are procedural mat- 
ters related to sessions. Once deputies are seated in the hall accommodating peo- 
ple's council meetings, the executive committee strides into the room en masse, 
accompanied by polite applause and, very often, the deputies' rising to their 
feet. By being arranged at tables on an elevated platform on stage, the execu- 
tive committee achieves a dominating physical presence relative to the assem- 
bled deputies. Moreover, seated at the forefront of the executive committee 
is the permanent bureau, with the Party Chairman (simultaneously the presi- 
dent of the executive committee) at “center stage". 

The regality of this arrangement is not to be missed. Even where no stage 
or platform is available, the executive leadership sits at the auditorium's 
head, facing the deputies, unlike parliamentary systems where the executive 
members, because they are themselves elected, sit with other members. Com- 
munist local politics, however, ironically emphasize hierarchical categories. 
Each territorial-administrative level is denoted by specific privileges to the 
point of stressing, symbolically, that people's councils are intended to be or- 
gans of state power only insofar as they may be constructively used by higher 
authorities. 

Not surprising, then, is the resignation. which many (but not all) people's 
council deputies evince when referring to their role; for instance, an opinion 
occasionally heard was in the genre of this comment: 


As a deputy I can listen to reports, hear of national and local leaders' 
decisions, and raise the concerns of my constituency, but... a deputy's 
voice is a small one’. 


Overt manifestations of this mitigated interest are not hard to spot —drow- 
siness in people's council sessions, attempts to find chairs in the back of the 
hall, etc. To be sure, actions are difficult to document. One indication of dep- 
uties sentiments regarding their roles, however, is that absenteeism from 
people's council sessions averages 10%. This seems minor enough, until one 
recognizes that sessions are held only once in three months, last but a few 
hours, and entail no lengthy preparation on the part of an individual deputy. 
According to one deputy at the municipal level, members of people's councils 


6. Deputies’ orientation to such problems has been examined in Nelson, op. cit., Chap- 
ter IV. l 
7. Oral communication, September, 1973. 
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cannot absent themselves from meetings repeatedly, but that most deputies 
with whom she was acquainted had not attended a// council sessions in the 
last two-year period®. If this is true, deputies simply “skip” people's council 
sessions upon occasion. 

All the foregoing comments seemed to have general relevance, varying 
to minor degrees only among levels and locations. Session discussions, how- 
ever, were sufficiently diverse to be noteworthy for this study, for at least one 
of the factors bringing differences in the operation of people's council sessions 
was the rapidity with which problems confront the local government. Other 
influences on how people's council sessions proceed were, of course, apparent, 
such as the personality of the councils’ leadership —i.e., how the president of 
the council (hency, party first secretary) “manages” the session. Additionally, 
the level and location are factors that co-vary with session activities. 

Principle results produced by these factors seemed to be as follows: 


1) in areas where socio-economic change was most rapid, councils dis- 
cussed a wider range of problems even within the context of a basic 
subject matter established by the leadership's fiat; 


2) in councils where the president appeared to be a forceful speaker, 
authoritatively in “command”, yet with a politician’s care to make a 
humorous remark or two, debate seemed curtailed by his imposing 
presence; 


3) in rural communes, meetings were much less formal, and the relaxed 
atmosphere apparently contributed to a higher rate of floor-leadership 
interchange. 


These impressions, of course, overlap. That is, a rural commune in a coun- 

ty where change is taking place most quickly could well have a dominant 
. leadership figure. In such a hypothetical case, I suggest, one might expect to 
find more problems being discussed than in rural communes of other coun- 
ties with a strong political elite, yet with presidential (and thereby party) domi- 
nance modified by the informality of rural communal people's council ses- 
sions. My point, then, is that the above-mentioned factors can, indeed, co- 
. exist in one council at a single point in time. 
In order to make comparisons regarding behavior at sessions, I have 
` chosen to relate occurrences at meetings of two people's councils at the same 
level, both of which I personally attended—sessions of the municipal people's 
councils of Brasov and Iasi cities (“capitals” of their respective counties as 
well). 


8. Oral communication, September, 1973. 
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Initially, one is struck by the reversal of roles between Bragov and Iasi as 
to the setting for municipal people's council sessions. Brasov City, ostensibly 
with a much higher socio-economic level than lagi, uses a relatively small 
auditorium for its council chambers. When the Brasov municipal people's 
council does not use it, this hall normally functions as an assembly roomfor the 
“people’s university" (adult aducation), for small plays or cultural events, or 
it is used by the city library (which is located in another part of the building) 
for lectures or demonstrations. For a council of over two hundred members 
there are too few theatre-type chairs, so wooden chairs line the auditorium's 
sides and rear. 

Perhaps ironically, the Tasi municipal people's council meets in a large 
hall of the elegant Municipal Building, a relic from Romania's monarchical 
past. In tbe council chambers, the high ceiling with chandeliers and huge win- 
dows bordered by long blue curtains lend an almost regal appearance. Again, 
the Iasi City people's council numbers over two hundred, but has no trouble 
fitting into such quarters for a session. 

Once the local political elite and deputies sufficiently “needed” to have 
become part of the executive committee are seated on the elevated stage, the 
president (local Party chairman) rises to speak. From that point on, councils 
seom to diverge as to how sessions proceed. 

The session I observed in Iagi, for example, included talk on a much larger 
number of issues —pollution, the consumption and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages, construction (generally) and school construction, and several other 
topics. Meanwhile, Bragov’s council focused on one issue, namely provision- 
ing. Such an observation would be meaningless, of course, without some in- 
formation from other sources that might tend to confirm first impressions. 
A single observation, clearly, cannot tell us if these councils always (or, even, 
usually) differ in such respects. Again, opinions expressed by deputies tend 
to provide one such support, implying that people's councils in Iagi County 
at all levels face and debate more problems than in other researched counties. 

Further checks, however, were made concerning the suspicion that peo- 
ple's councils in less-developed/modernized areas debate a higher number of 
problems. In the course of elite interviews of local political leaders, each sub- 
ject was asked, “What are the major problems to be faced by your people's 
council in the next one to three years?" , allowing (as was the case with dep- 
uties) for open-ended response. By no means a randomly drawn sample, 
Such elite interviews nevertheless supply coincidental information to the ex- 
tent that local leaders mentioned different kinds and different amounts of prob- 
lems facing their people's councils. In Iasi County, tbe range of issues was 
clearly, broader, including urbanization, agriculture, health, housing and con- 
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struction quality, education, soil erosion, and many more’. Cluj leaders, by 
contrast, focused on provisioning problems and urbanization, while Bragov’s 
leadership tended to be more analytical. One Brasov leader carefully said, for 
instance, that the question regarding local problems is “infinitely complex” 
and he continued, “We must take an integral view of all the city’s problems— 
they cannot be divided in actuality’’?°. 

The manner in which topics were discussed also varied considerably be- 
tween locales. In broad characterizations, Iasi sessions were much more open 
than othér counties, and rural meetings more so than urban councils. Adjec- 
tives such as “contentious”? would be less applicable to Brasov and Timiş meet- 
ings which J either attended or about which I received detailed information. 

The Brasov City people’s council session that I observed, to be sure, in- 
volved some earnest and forthright complaints about provisioning, but none 
were heated exchanges. One “report” followed another at the Brasov session, 
with no exchange of opinions. The reports were, I hasten to add, frank. One 
deputy’s report on provisioning revealed that a vendor was engaging in a bit 
of street-corner capitalism, *hawking" his produce at a higher price than al- 
lowed. Another deputy observed wryly that at a grocery in her neighborhood 
she saw long lines waiting for service as one salesgirl rang up sales and three 
washed the store’s windows! 

Still on the subject of provisioning, a doctor spoke with candor (and drew 
nervous laughter) as he noted that the canteen serving meals to party officials 
and people’s council employees was the only restaurant facility in the city 
with sufficient caloric levels in its dinners, far exceeding what school children 
and factory workers received. Another report indicated that vandalism and 
theft by youths made provisioning all that more difficult. l 

After a large number of these reports, the council as a whole was asked 
to give its consent to actions taken by the permanent bureau in the name of 
the executive committee. The council did so unanimously". 

This consenting vote was perfunctory; indeed, when the council president 
asked for a vote after thirteen reports had been given averaging ten minutes 
each!*, his phrase was, “Are you in accord with the decisions taken in regard 
to these problems? Do you have anything against the specific articles (enumer- 
ating previous decisions which had been listed in information mailed to each 
deputy)?” By stating the question in such a way, any deputy who might wish to 
object, or to even raise a point of information, is put in the position of oppos- 


9. Oral communication, October, 1973. 

10. Oral communication, September 1973. 
11. Observation notes, September 17, 1973. 
12. Each speaker was timed. 
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ing what already has been decreed. Clearly, it becomes difficult for a deputy 
to take a stance that would be, in the first place, “negative” and, in the second 
place, futile given the post facto nature of council votes. Such deterrents to 
contrary votes, of course, are entirely aside from the most significant deter- 
rent for most deputies —party discipline. 

In the Bragov meeting, all deputies who spoke appeared to have a pre- 
pared list of comments, such that their **report" was clearly planned in advance. 
They spoke from a podium beneath the leadership's stage where a microphone 
had been set up. A few of the reports were given by members of the execu- 
tive committee. The initial report, for instance, was given by the president 
of the permanent commission for commerce, and simply recited the accom- 
plishments of the council leadership (and the local party leadership) including 
the modernization and increased efficacy of food distribution, etc. The second 
report was also presented by a spokesman for the leadership, he being the di- 
rector of all provisioning enterprises in the city (all grocery stores and markets). 

From that point on, however, speakers were not echoing praise of the 
local leadership, but offering poignant complaints of provisioning difficulties, 
not all of which met with the council president's approval. When a young dep- 
uty, a teacher by occupation, began his comments with the question, “Why 
is it that sometimes you get everything in a market, and other times it is bar- 
ren?", the Party Chairman interrupted angrily, exclaiming that what was really 
needed was the “education of buyers" so that more people would go down- 
town to another market, rather than crowding one in the new districts, and 
exhausting its supplies. 

For the most part, however, the Bragov chairman sat quietly, interrupting 
only twice (including the above-mentioned case). Before adjourning the meet- 
ing, however, he made a forty minute speech about provisioning, the prob- 
lems facing the city, and the Jeadership's actions. Including introductory state- 
ments, interruptions, and concluding speech, the Chairman spoke for approxi- 
mately 2075 of the session's duration. 

In a people's council of a similarly-sized city, Iasi, complaints were as 
forthright, but had an added element —that of debate or contentious inter- 
change among deputies and between deputies and the council officers. Fur- 
thermore, a larger number of topics were considered than in Brasov. 

One subject of a local nature brought lively debate and exchange between 
the Party Chairman (council president) and the floor —namely on the issue 
of liquor sales. The people of Iasi, so a doctor contended who reported from 
a podium below the stage, were disturbed by the drunken behavior of some 
citizens, particularly in the morning hours. While the doctor's points were 
essentially medical, he was supported by the next speaker, the president of 
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the people’s council permanent commission on commerce, who suggested 
that a reduction in public drunkenness could be effected by outlawing liquor 
in restaurants and confining sales to liquor stores or taverns, and to restrict 
sales of liquor to after 10:00 a.m., instead of the current 7:00 a.m. opening. 

Loudly disagreeing, the council president interrupted at that point. Pro- 
testing (whith a smile) that “the workers need their beer and wine”, the pre- 
sident seemingly tried to defuse the debate. He did not succeed, and for the 
next three-quarters of an hour, a goodly amount of commotion filled the hall 
as the nearly two hundred deputies whispered among themselves and indi- 
cated their agreement or disapproval, vocally, of whoever had the floor. 

During that time, eighteen deputies rose to speak on the proposal, many 
of whon expressed vehement opinions. Several female deputies spoke in favor 
of liquor restrictions for the sake of children, since they claimed drunken 
individuals bothered children in the morning on their way to school. Some 
males responded contemptuously that the possible substitutes for beer and 
wine were not acceptable to “working men”. 

The vote that eventually was taken rejected some of the proposed modi- 
fications in current laws. For example, liquor was to remain in restaurants. 
But hours for the purchase of liquor on weekdays were altered, as a compro- 
mise decision allowed the sale of liquor on week-end mornings to continue. 
An additional provision, passed with some wry humor, would require drunks 
to pay for their own transportation to the city hospital. 

During the entire session, the council’s president interjected numerous 
comments, often in response to deputies, but made no long speeches. As a 
result, he spoke for approximately one-eighth or 12.5% of the meeting, a ` 
significantly smaller proportion than his Brasov counterpart”. 

These matters, perhaps trivial in the context of Romanian politics, never- 
theless offered an opportunity to see votes cast contrary to the apparent 
wishes of the leadership, both in the final vote and intervening amendments. 
In fact, the executive committee itself was not unanimous in their voting. That 
decisions regarding liquor laws are not integral to the continued operation of 
a government does without saying; no doubt the distance which separates a 
particular issue from the “life-blood” of a pilitical system such as Romania 
lessens constraints that otherwise cause a deputy t» remain silent on issues 
more germane to “system-survival”. 

More important for this study, however, was the manner in which these 
councils operated differently. In Iagi, the leadership necessarily played the 
role of politician, cajoling, rebuting, compromising, presiding over a people's 


13. The session was 15 minutes longer in Iasi than in Bragov. 
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council that, when the opportunity arose, revealed widely conflicting opinions 
about public policy. | 

The Brasov leadership, by contrast, ruled; certainly, complaints were 
heard, but there seemed little doubt as to when “enough was enough". 

Information available from small town and commune-level councils in 
Timiş County", suggests that sessions there are less formal —even casual at 
times, yet without intra-council conflict such as I witnessed in Iaşi. In these 
instances, so I was told, commune-level people's councils lack most of the 
*pomp" which accompanies council sessions in large cities or at the county 
level. As everyone is a personal acquaintance of each other, members are more 
relaxed to discuss problems which, at any rate, usually concern communal 
issues. Knowing that such opportunities exist, leads fewer deputies to har- 
bor underlying tension. 

The foregoing observations are, to be sure, impressionistic; one can nei- 
ther generalize as from a survey, nor formulate a case study. There does exist, 
however, mutually supporting evidence that people’s councils as institutions 
operate differently from area to area in Romania. 

Moreover, we can have the legitimate suspicion that the nature of observ- 
able differences —i.e., a more contentious “atmosphere” in the Iasi council— 
is in some way related to the general “way of life" in that county. Knowing 
that Iasi County is, relative to Brasov, Cluj, and even Timiş, in the early stages 
of development and modernization but changing most rapidly, it comes as 
no surprise that such an area faces a long list of problems. Given a long list 
of problems, it seems quite *human" that people would disagree about pri- 
orities and solutions (even to the extent of disagreeing about how to curb pub- 
lic drunkenness). In a formative environment such as Iasi County, then, one 
might expect more conflict and competition —except, that 1s, for the fact that 
we are dealing with a communist-party state where considerable roadblocks 
exist for deputies in the expression of their opinions. Clearly, our next step 
should be to test these suspicions at another time in Romania, as well as in 
other communist states. 
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14. Information through indirect observation where members of people's councils, 
other than those where I attended personally, voluntaruly gave me detailed reports of what 
transpired in sessions of their council during the same period as my other observations. 
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DÉPLACEMENTS RÉCENTS DE POPULATION EN GRÈCE 


I. DÉPLACEMENTS DE POPULATION ET ÉVOLUTIONS DÉMOGRAPHIQUES 


L'histoire démographique de la Gréce est pleine d'évolutions anormales. 
Leurs conséquences pour la population étaient tantôt accroissement (anne- 
xion de territoires, installation de réfugiés) tantót réduction (colonisation 
extérieure, émigration). Toutefois l'Émigration constitue le phenoméne le 
plus caractéristique. Nous nous limiterons au mouvement migratoire grec 
de notre siécle. 

A la fin du 199 siécle l'émigration s'est orientée vers les pays d'outre- 
mer. On estime que 400.000 personnes environ (presque 10% de la popu- 
lation) ont émigré dans la seule période 1901-1921. La grande majorité 
s'installa aux E.U.A. Leur apport à l'économie hellénique et surtout à la ba- 
lance des payements fut remarquable. Les pertes de population, à cause de 
l'émigration, ont été dépassées par le concours de certains facteurs: accrois- 
sement naturel élevé, annexion de territoires et afflux de réfugiés de Tur- 
quie, Bulgarie etc., surtout en 1922-1923. Entre 1907- et 1920 (recense- 
ments) la population augmenta de 90,6%. Pendant les années 1921-1951 
l'émigration grecque a subi un fort fléchissement à cause des restrictions 
américaines et de la guerre (1940-1949). Le seul accroissement naturel a dé- 
passé de beaucoup l'émigration nette (courant de retour). Mais c'était l'in- 
stallation de réfugiés, qui ajouta 20% à la population locale. 

La décade 1940-1949 n'a pas connu un courant migratoire propre- 
ment dit. Mais d'autres événements provoquérent des pertes démographi- 
ques: baisse excessive de la natalité, hausse extraordinaire de la mortalité 
(conséquences de sous-alimentation), morts de guerre, sortie de rebelles 
et de personnes enlevées. Seul facteur positif: l'annexion du Dodécanése en 
1947 (115.343 habitants) L'arrivée des néo-réfugiés des pays balkaniques 
(15.000) et le retour d'émigrants (5.000) ont été compensés par l'émigration 
(20.000 environ). Le résultat de ces mouvements fut un accroissement limité 
(2,1%) de la population entre les recensements 1940 et 1951. 

A partir de 1951 l'émigration a repris vers les pays d'outre-mer (Austra- 
lie surtout). Elle s'accrut plus tart avec l'Allemagne Occidentale comme prin- 
cipale déstination. Depuis trois ans, cependant, le retour dépasse l'exode. Les 
traits caractéristiques de l'émigration grecque d'aprés-guerre sont: 

a) déplacement organisé et collectif; 

18 
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b) fluctuations dépendant surtout de l'état économique des pays desti- 
nataires; 

C) régions de sortie principales: la Gréce méridionale au commencement 
et la Gréce septentrionale, par la suite; 

d) proportion de femmes très élevée (45%) en comparaison avec les autres 


' pays d'émigration (30% moyenne); 


e) prépondérance des jeunes de 15-44 ans (80-85% du total); 
f) participation à l'exode de personnes spécialisées travaillant régulié- 


' rement, en dehors des paysans et des ouvriers sous-employés. 


g) placement de la grande majorité dans des postes subalternes. 
Quant à la population et l'économie hellénique, nous constatons: 

a) Réduction remarquable de la population active: en 1971 légérement 
moins élevée que celle de 1951. En particulier, le potentiel ouvrier a diminué 
de 10% environ entre 1961 et 1971. Les postes vacants sont partiellement 
couverts par des étrangers (Asie, Afrique) dans la marine marchande, le tou- 


 risme, l'industrie et les services domestiques, toujours à des occupations 


d'ordre inférieur. On ignore le nombre exact de ces étrangers, car outre les 
25.000 marins.(25% de l'ensemble) et quelque 23.000 ayant un permis de 


' travail, bien d'autres travaillent claudestinement. 


b) Dépopulation de certains régions, surtout dans les montagnes. Les 
émigrants constituent le 14% environ de la population hellénique. Quant à 
l'émigration nette des années 1951-1975 (610.000 environ), elle atteint le 
7% de la population. 

c) Vieillissement accéléré de la population!. Les personnes âgées (plus 
de 65 ans) dépassent déjà 12% de l'ensemble. La situation est plus grave dans 
les campagnes, oü 3077 de la population active en 1971 avait plus de 55 ans 


- (11% dans les villes). 


—_ 


L'émigration a entrainé la compression du sous-emploi, l'améliora- 
tion des salaires, l'accélération du progrés technique et le renforcement de 
l'économie, grâce aux remises et divers placements des émigrants. Les re- 
mises, premier facteur des ressources invisibles, en couvrant jusqu'en 1973 


' plus de 33% de leur ensemble, y contribuent encore de 27%, bien que l’&mi- 


gration ait fléchi et que les remises aient été dépassées par l'apport de la ma- 
rine marchande et le tourisme. 

Mais l'économie hellénique tire d'autres bénéfices des grecs de l'étran- 
ger: dépót bancaires, acquisition de maisons, importation d'équipement et 
de moyens de transport, investissements industriels et agricoles etc. 


1. Agapitidis, «L'évolution de la population de la Gréce: Les facteurs de la reproduction», 
dans la Revue Population, N° 6, 1969; D. Tsaoussis, «Greek Social Structure», in Annals of 


the New York Academy of Sciences, New York 1976, pp. 429-441. 
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La plus grande saignée démographique a eu lieu 1963-1966. Contre 
un accroissement naturel de 335.996 les émigrants s'élevaient à 409.604. Le 
déficit de 73.608 personnes fut neutralisé par le rapatriement des émigrants 
et des membres de colonies grecques de l'étranger. Toutefois des facteurs 
négatifs —émigration croissante et mouvement naturel décroissant, ainsi que 
les pertes des années 1940-195] — ont provoqué un retard considérable dans 
l'évolution démographique comme l'indique le tableau suivant: 


Tableau I 
Années  Natalité Mortalité — Accrolssement Emigration Taux d'aug- 
naturel nette mentation 
9/0 9 [oo * os * [oo */oo 
1931-1940 28,2 15,7 12,5 +12 13,7 
1941-1950 20,5 13,4 7,1 —5,0? 2,1 
1951-1960 20,1 8,0 12,1 —2,5 9,6 
1961-1970 18,0 8,2 9,8 —4,8 5,0 
1971-1975 15,8 8,6 7,1 +2,5 9,7 


En dehors des émigrants rentrés, un grand nombre de Grecs vivant à l'étran- 
ger (Afrique, Asie, Europe) ont cherché réfuge en Gréce dans l'aprés-guerre, 
vu les conditions défavorables dans les pays d'installation; il en fut de 
méme pour une partie des personnes sorties à cause de la guerre. Un autre 
courant migratoire composé de personnes diplómées et techniquement spé- 
cialisées afflua parallélement vers l'étranger. Celles-ci occupent des postes 
élevés, dans le domaine scientifique et professionnel on constituent les ca- 
dres d'entreprises techniques grecques éxécutant des travaux d'infrastructure 
en Afrique et en Asie. 
Les thémes des paragraphes suivants sont: 

a) Le retour des émigrants grecs. 

b) Le rapatriement des Grecs vivant à l'étranger. 

c) L'emploi à l'étranger des Grecs possédant des qualifications supé- 

rieures. 


II. LE RETOUR DES EMIGRANTS GRECS 


Les émigrants grecs et spécialement ceux se déplagant dans des pays eu- 
ropéens ne visent pas, en règle générale, à leur installation définitive à l’é- 
tranger. Ils désirent améliorer leur situation financiére et rentrer au pays na- 
tal afin d'exercer une activité plus importante ou bien y vivre comme rentiers. 


2. y compris les victimes de guerre et les déplacés. S. Siampos, «Emigration from Greece 
to Industrialized Europe», dans Emigration from Mediterranean Basin to Industrialized Europe, 
Institate of Demography, University of Rome, 1976. 
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D’ailleurs, ne sont pas rares les cas d’un retour prématuré pour raisons fa- 
miliales, difficultés d’adaptation, dépression économique au pays d’instal- 
lation ou pour un emploi en Grèce sous des conditions satisfaisantes. En 
plus, pour attirer ses citoyens travaillant à l'étranger la Gréce a institué des 
motivations adéquates. 

Ainsi: 

a) Les émigrants sont informés des progrés de l'économie hellénique et, 
spécialement, des possibilités d'emploi en Gréce. Un bulletin spécial, publié 
mensuellement est communiqué aux services grecs d'inspection des émigrants 
pour leur renseignement; 

b) Des mesures particuliéres ont été prises pour l'éducation générale et 
professionnelle des émigrants désirant rentrer et travailler en Gréce. On fa- 
vorise, d'un part, l'inscription de leurs enfants dans des établissements sco- 
laires et universitaires. On prend, d'autre part, soin de la formation profes- 
sionnelle des émigrants adultes et majeurs sans spécialisation qui sont ré- 
munérés pendant leur éducation. On reconnait, enfin, les titres d'études ob- 
tenus à l'étranger. 

c) Des facilités spéciales pour l'acquisition d'habitations ont été établies 
comme: la création d'une Caisse d'Epargne pour le logement, l'appuifin an- 
cier des déposants désirant acheter un loge par les banques helléniques et les 
plans pour la construction d'ensembles d'habitations favorisant particuliére- 
ment les émigrants rentrés. Notons qu'une partie de l'épargne des émigrants 
s'est dirigée vers les investissements en immeubles, contribuant au maintien 
d'un niveau d'emploi élevé. 

d) La protection sociale des émigrants rentrés en leur accordant une 
assistance financiére ou en nature (maladie). 

e) Des conditions extrémement favorables ont été créées, encourageant 
l'activité économique dans quelques régions frontaliéres, d'oü provient une 
grande partie d'émigrants. Par une loi spéciale (N° 296/1976) des stimulants 
ont été introduite pouvant pousser les émigrants rentrés au pays à créer 
diverses entreprises dans leur lieux d'origine soit seuls —utilisant leurs épar- 
gnes et des pr&ts bancaires— soit avec la collaboration d'étrangers disposant 
de capitaux et d'une expérience adéquate. 

f) Des efforts spéciaux visent à attirer les émigrants qui pourraient s'in- 
staller en Gréce comme rentiers (retraités et propriétaires d'immeubles don- 
nant un revenu). Quelques faveurs accordées: importation d'effets person- 
nels et d'autres objets en franchise de douane (ou réduction), pensions non 
taxées, dépots bancaires à intérêt supérieur à l'intéret courant etc. Ces mesu- 
res entrainérent l'installation en Grèce, et spécialement, aux lieux d'origine 
d'un grand nombre d'émigrants. 
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On voit dans le tableau IT le mouvement migratoire —émigration et re- 
tour— pendant la période 1968-1976, ainsi que l'émigration nette. 


Tableau II? 

Années Émigration Retour Émigration Nette 
1968 50866 18832 31984 
1969 91552 18132 + 73420 
1970 92681 22665 -}- 70016 

"1971 61745 24709 -+-37036 
1972 43397 27522 15875 
1973 27527 22285 + 5242 
1974 24448 24476 — 28 
1975 20330 34214 —13884 
1976 20379 32067 —11688 


Ce tableau et certaines autres données conduisent aux constatations suivan- 
tes: 

8) Le rythme du retour, comparé à celui d'avant-guerre, parait accé- 
léré en raison de la composition du courant migratoire comprenant en grande 
partie des personnes qui s'étaient établis dans des pays européens. On estime 
que le pourcentage des émigrants qui rentrent en Gréce est plus du double 
de celui d'avant-guerre (20%). 

b) Tandisque pendant les années 1968-1971 le retour ne couvrait que 
le 28,4% de l'émigration, depuis 1972 ce pourcentage a brusquement mont 3; 
en 1974 l'émigration nette est tombée à zero et à partir de 1975 le retour la 
dépasse de beaucoup (68% en 1975, 55% en 1976). Ceci est exclusivement 
dû au renversement du mouvement migratoire entre la Grèce et l'Allemagne. 
Au contraire, le retour des pays d'outre-mer a subi un fléchissement notable 
méme en chiffres absolus (8.231 en 1971, 4.646 en 1975). 

c) Dans la composition par sexe nous observons une participation pres- 
que égale des hommes et des femmes dans les volumes de l'émigration et du 
retour (environ: 55 hommes, 45 femmes). La composition par áge est, au 
contraire, différente, vu que l'áge moyen des personnes rentrées est de cinq 
ans environ plus élevé que celui des émigrants; ceci renforce, d'une part, les 
groupes des adultes et des &gés dans la répartition de la population par âges 
et, de l'autre, la tendance ascendante de la mortalité et celle, descendante, 
de la natalité. 

d) Le lieu d'installation et la profession exercée des émigrants aprés 
leur retour ne coïncide pas avec ce qu'ils avaient avant leur déplacement à 


3. Annuaire Statistique de la Gréce. 
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l'étranger. Ainsi, les paysans qui constituent la majorité des émigrants ne 
rentrent pas généralement dans leurs villages. La plupart s’installent dans les 
centres urbains où ils vivent cómme rentiers, ou ils trouvent un emploi dans 
les autres secteurs (surtout le tertiaire). 

On constate, cependant, récemment une nouvelle tendance: une pro- 
portion accrue s'installe, en rentrant, dans les villages et les bourgs où elle 
s'occupe d'agriculture (exploitations intenses) en profitant des prix satis- 
faisants des produits on exerce d'autres activités qui bénéficient des privi- 
léges accordés aux régions frontaliéres. Tandisque pendant les années 1968- 
1972 le 44% des émigrants rentrés s'est installé dans les petites aggloméra- 
tions rurales, en 1975 ce pourcentage a atteint 55% environ. 


HI. LE RAPATRIEMENT DES GRECS DE L'ÉTRANGER 


Le pays a regu, dans le passé, diverses catégories des Grecs de la dias- 
pora, qui ont cherché refuge en territoire national libre, chassés par les gou- 
vernements étrangers ou par des difficultés graves dans les conditions de vie 
et de travail. Le plus vaste courant fut, toutefois, canalisé en Gréce aprés 
les événements désastreux en Asie Mineure (1922), qui aboutirent à l'échange 
des populations entre la Gréce et d'autre part la Turquie et la Bulgarie. On 
estime à 1.500.000 environ les Grecs arrivés en 1922-1923 et à 300.000 les 
Turcs et les Bulgares qui ont quitté la Gréce. Ces nouveaux-venus ont causé 
une augmentation brusque, presque de 10%, de la population. Selon le recen- 
sement de 1928, 1.221.848 personnes étaient réfugiés, la plupart (1.069.957) 
étant arrivés 1922-1928. 

Les réfugiés de la période d'entre-guerre, ajoutés à la population à 
une époque ot l'émigration vers les pays d'outre-mer avait été interrompue, 
ont une de graves problèmes à l'économie hellénique, déjà faible. Quelques . 
années aprés, cependant, gráce aux efforts déployés et à l'appui étranger, la 
vague des réfugiés se transforma d'élement passif en facteur actif avec plusieu- 
res répercussions favorables. Les réfugiés, integrés rapidement dans la so- 
ciété et l'économie helléniques, contribuérent efficacement au développe- 
ment de l'agriculture (commercialisation, nouvelles cultures et méthodes 
d'exploitation), de l'industrie (poussée vers son développement) et du com- 
merce (nouvelles techniques, élargissement des exportations). On reconnait, 
d'autre part, la contribution des réfugiés à l'essor démographique du pays? 
(hausse remarquable de la natalité pentant une décade) et l'augmentation 


4. N. Polyzos, Essai sur l'émigratlon grecque, Paris, Recueil Surrey, 1947, pp. 70-71. . 
B. Valaoras, Le problème démographique de la Grèce et l'influance des réfugiés (en grec), 
Athénes 1939. 
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de la proportion des Grecs dans l'ensemble de la population. De ces 1.221.848 
réfugiés 578.824 (47,4% du total) se sont installés dans des régions agricoles 
et 643.024 (52,677) dans les centres urbains”. 

Aprés la 29 guerre mondiale des milliers de Grecs de l'étranger ont, 
aussi, cherché refuge dans le pays. On peut les distinguer en deux catégo- 
ries: ceux des pays de l'Europe Orientale, chassés par le changement du ré- 
gime politique et ceux d'autres pays, ou les conditions de vie et de travail se 
sont, radicalement transformées. Ces deux catégories différent des émi- 
grants qui rentrent en Gréce parce qu'ils étaient installés en pays étranger 
depuis plusieures générations, tandis que les émigrants se sont déplacés avec 
l'intention de rentrer. 

Nous nous occupérons séparement de ces deux catégories: 


A. Les réfugiés d'Europe Orientale 

Trois groupes de réfugiés, quant à la nationalité, sont arrivés en Gréce 
des pays d'Europe Orientale: Grecs, étrangers et sans nationalité déterminée. 

Ceux de nationalité hellénique sont placés sous la protection du gou- 
vernement grec. Leur nombre n'est pas connu, car on ne dispose pas de don- 
nées statistiques indiquant leur volume. Diverses Organisations bénévoles, 
étrangéres et internationales, leur prétérent soutien. | 

Les réfugiés de nationalité étrangère et, par extension, ceux de natio- 
nalité indéterminée ont été placés sous la compétence du Haut Commissaire 
pour les Réfugiés, dont une délégation existe en Grèce depuis 1952. Aupa- 
ravant, l'Organisation Internationale des Réfugiés s’en occupait. Leur nom- 
bre total s’élevait à 19.000 environ dont 8.000 Grecs de Roumanie sans na- 
tionalité déterminée et 11.000 personnes d’origine étrangère (arménienne, 
russe, assyrienne), arrivés antérieurement. Les Grecs de l’Epire du Nord 
(citoyens albannais)— presque 6.500— n'étaient pas compris dans cette 
catégorie, ils s'assimilérent, dans une certaine mesure, aux Grecs rapatriés 
d'autres pays. 

Des programmes spéciaux ont été dressé depuis 1955 pour la protection 
de ces réfugiés, appliqués par le Ministère de la Prévoyance Sociale, dont 
le budget s'était chargé de 38% des dépenses (le 62% était assumé par le 
Haut Commissaire). L'assistance prétée comprenait le logement (2.560 fa- 
milles), le rétablissement professionnel (925 personnes aux centres urbains 
et 640 aux régions agricoles), l'éducation (aide à 850 écoliers et étudiants) 
et le secours aux vieillards sans ressources. L'application —déjà terminée— 
de ces programmes avait comme objet la protection des réfugiés arrivés en 
Gréce jusqu'au 31.12.1964. 


5. Série d'études: «Les réfugiés en Gréce», Economicos, 24.4.1973. 
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Depuis 1965 un autre programme en faveur de réfugiés âgés est en cours, 
. financée par le Haut Commissaire (65%) et le Ministère des Affaires Socia- 
les (35%). Il comprend la prestation de pensions mensuelles à 5.000 person- 
nes et leur installation dans des maisons spéciales. 

A partir de cette méme année, d'autres Grecs d'Europe Orientale et, 
' tout particulièrement, de l'Union Soviétique sont arrivés en Grèce. Leur nom- 
bre s'éléve à 14.000 environ (2.700 familles), placés sous la protection de ce 
méme Ministére. 

Il est à noter, enfin, que les citoyens étrangers d'Europe Orientale, qui 
ont cherché asile politique en Gréce, aprés un court séjour dans les Centres 
de Secours aux Réfugiés Politiques, se sont déplacés vers des pays étrangers. 
L'Organisation Internationale des Réfugiés s'est chargée au début de leur 
déplacement (3.000 personnes jusqu'à 1952). Ensuite, ce fut le Comité In- 
tergouvernemental pour les Migrations Européennes (C.I.M.E.) avec la con- 
tribution du gouvernement Grec (pour ceux d'origine hellénique) et de dif- 
férentes Organisations (de Conseil Oecuménique des Églises en premier 
lieu). Le C.I.M.E. a facilité, pendant les années 1952-1975, l'émigration, de 
Gréce ou par la Gréce, des 55.510 réfugiés, dont 46.298 étaient citoyens 
étrangers de Roumanie, d'Egypte, du Soudant etc. et 9.212 d'origine hellénique. 


B. Le rapatriement d'autres pays 


Nous y comprenons les personnes qui ont cherché refuge en Gréce pro- 
venant d'Egypte et d'autres pays africains, de Turquie et de Chypre, ainsi 
que de divers pays asiatiques. Leur nombre n'est pas connu, car on ne dis- 
pose de données relatives, car ils entrent dans le groupe global des person- 
nes rentrées en Gréce. Toutefois, la grande majorité compte des Grecs 
d'Egypte, arrivés aprés l'application des lois sur la nationalisation des entre- 
prises, de Turquie aprés les événements de 1955 et de Chypre lors de l'occu- 
pation d'une partie de l’île par les Turcs (1974). Ils ne restent plus que 8.000 
à 10.000 Grecs en Egypte et en Turquie, tandisqu'aux premiéres années de 
l'aprés-guerre ils élevaient à plus de 100.000 dans chacun de ces deux pays. 
. La plupart de Grecs chassés se sont installés en Grèce. Les Chypriotes arrivés 
sont moins nombreux (environ 24.000) partiellement assimilés aux précé- 
dents au point de vue de protection. 

Le Gouvernement hellénique a pris une série de mesures en faveur de Grecs 
rapatriés. Il leur accorda: a) le droit d'exercer leur profession en Gréce; 
‚ leur titres sont reconnus; des facilités d'inscription aux universités leur sont 
assurées, b) les priviléges dont jouissaient déjà les victimes de guerre, c) l'af- 
filiation des salariés et des personnes exergant une profession libérale aux 
caisses d'assurance sociales respectives avec le droit de rechat de leur service 
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au pays étranger et d) le placement, par priorité, des chómeurs dans des en- 
treprises privées. 

D'autre part, un arrêté ministeriel établit un traitement spécial pour 
eux, comprenant des subventions mensuelles, assistance aux vieillards sans 
ressources, aide aux étudiants pauvres etc. Cette protection concerne 20.000 
personnes environ provenant d’Egypte et de Turquie. Un traitement analo- 
gue est accordé à 14.500 Grecs rapatriés des pays d'Europe Orientale. 

I] est à noter que certains facteurs facilitérent l'intergation des réfugiés 
dans l'économie hellénique, au progrés de laquelle ils ont contribué. 
Ainsi: 

a) Leur arrivée en Gréce eut lieu lors du décollage de l'économie na- 
tionale et coincida avec l'émigration étendue des Grecs en pays étrangers. 
Par conséquent, les nouveaux-venus ont, dans une certaine mesure, rem- 
placés ceux qui partirent. 

b) La composition du groupe des rapatriés était telle que certaines bran- 
ches de l’économie ont été renforcées. Beaucoup d'entre-eux disposaient 
d'une expérience commerciale et connaissaient des langues étrangéres, qua- 
lifications précieuses pour l'encadrement du secteur des services et, spéciale- 
ment, du tourisme. D'autres étaient techniquement spécialisés et, pour ce- 
la, utiles à diverses unités industrielles. Des entrepreneurs ont développé en 
Grèce des initiatives dans les branches du tourisme, de l’industrie et de la 
marine marchande; dans certains cas ils ont, méme, créé des entreprises 
d'avant-garde. Enfin, l'acquisition par eux d'un grand nombre d'immeubles 
renforga le marché foncier et l'activité dans le domaine de la construction. 


IV. L'EXODE DU POTENTIEL SCIENTIFIQUE ET TECHNIQUE 


La Gréce fut, depuis les temps anciens, un pays d'exode de personnes à qua- 
lifications supérieures. Nous citons que autour de 300 A.D. plusieurs hom- 
mes de science ont afflué vers Alexandrie; aprés la chüte de Byzance, des sa- 
vants grecs s'installérent dans divers pays d'Europe Occidentale et transmirent 
l'esprit grec; en général, il y avait beaucoup de personnes cultivées daris les 
colonies grecques de l'étranger créées dans le courant du 199 siècle en Europe 
—Occidentale et Orientale— et en Afrique, particuliérement en Egypte. 
‘Il est vrai que parmi les émigrants grecs des premières décades du XX? siè- 
clele cas de personnes possédant de hautes qualifications était trés rare. Ce- 
pendant,les membres la deuxiéme, et encore plus, de la troisiéme génération 
de ces colonies ont, en grande partie, acquis une formation supérieure et. 
contribué ainsi au progrés scientifique des pays oü ils se sont installés. 
Aprés la 2e guerre mondiale, la présence à l'étranger des Grecs de cette 
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catégorie devint plus évidente. Ils se sont établis, en principe, dans des pays 
développés et, par excellence, aux Etats Unis. Le courant est composé, d’une 
part, de personnes émigrant pour assurer une meilleure carriére et, d’autre 
part, de ceux qui font leurs études à l'étranger oü ils s’établissent par la suite. 

Les données statistiques disponibles, quoique trés insuffisantes indi- 
quent qu'une partie notable de nouveaux diplómés des universités grecques 
va à l'étranger*. Pendant les années 1961-1965 plus de 20% des nouveaux 
médécins et ingénieurs ont émigré. Contre les 84.329 diplómés des univer- 
sités helléniques des années 1965-1974, 9.688 se sont partis à l'étranger, 
c.-à.-d. le 11,5%. Quant aux ingénieurs, spécialement, les émigrants s'éleve- 
rent à 20%. 

La saignée a été plus large dans le cas des étudiants grecs à l'étranger; 
presque le 8097 ne rentre pas au pays natal attiré par des conditions meil- 
leures pour leur carrière scientifique professionnelle. Ii est à noter que les 
étudiants grecs à l'étranger sont relativement plus nombreux en comparai- 
son avec ceux des autres pays; ils dépassent les 25.000. Étant donné que ce 
groupe comprend des personnes avec une culture élevée, la perte pour la 
Gréce en est plus lourde. La Gréce, désirant les attirer, les met d'une part, 
au courant des progrés effectués et des perspectives pour l'avenir et établit 
d'autre, part, des mobiles pour encourager leur retour. Nous citons: la création 
d'un service spécial auprés du Ministére des Affaires Étrangéres, les deux Con- 
grès des universitaires grecs de l'étranger convoqués à Athènes (1972 et 1973), 
la possibilité de les rappeler comme professeurs-visiteurs et la prise en consi- 
dération de leur service à l'étranger dans le cas de leur établissement en Gréce. 

Parallélement à cette forme d'émigration vers des pays avancés, on re- 
marque, récemment, un autre courant migratoire vers des pays en voie de 
développement d'Asie et d'Afrique et, en particulier, vers les pays produc- 
teurs de pétrole. Ces émigrants constituent les cadres des entreprises tech- 
niques grecques qui ont assumé de grands travaux d'infrastructure (ports, 
routes, irrigation, habitation etc.) dans les pays en question. La main d’œuvre 
indigène couvre les besoins en travail non spécialisé. 

La valeur globale de ces travaux, est estimée à 4.000 millions dollars. 
20-25% est transferé en Gréce. Les Grecs travaillant sur les lieux s'élévent 
à 4.500 environ, dont 1.000 ingénieurs et 3.000 cadres techniques. L'activité 
étendue dans ces pays est due au fait que la Gréce dispose d'un potentiel 
technologique remarquable et d'entreprises techniques puissantes, ainsi 
qu'aux bonnes relations avec eux, chose renforcée par l'absence de vues néo- 
colonialistes dans les initiatives grecques. 


6. G. Coutsoumaris, «Some Thoughts on the Brain Drain from developing Countries», 
The Brain Drain, McMillan Co., N.Y. 1968. 
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On voit donc que la Gréce est déja entrée dans la deuxiéme phase des dé- 
placements intérnationaux de potentiel humain, s’approchant, en la matiére, 
de certains pays développés (Allemagne, Hollande etc.). Dans cette phase, 
tandisque l'exode suit une marche descendante et le retour une marche as- 
cendante, on observe une différenciation dans la composition du volume 
des émigrants; la proportion des personnes possédant des diplómes univer- 
sitaires et une formation et expérience techniques s’accroit continuellement. 


Athénes 


DR. GEORGE A. KOURVETARIS 


GREEK-AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS : 1820's-1970's* 


That occupations and professions occupy a strategic position in contem- 
porary societies is well documented. They are among the main mediators be- 
tween the individual and society. In a significant way, they enable us to under- 
stand the nature of society, its social institutions, and the individual. Histori- 
cally certain professional and occupational groups have played vanguard roles 
in spearheading societal change or have blocked change. From the perspective 
of stratification and social class the individual's occupation and/or profession 
is the single best indicator of his social and economic standing in society. -~ 

The study of occupations and professions among ethnic and racial minor- 
ities in the U.S. has been of sustaining interest to social scientists. Recently, 
however, it has been reported (Ritzer et al., 1974; Roth, et al., 1973) that there 
is a shift away from the study of ethnic and racial minorities (including their 
occupations and professions) to that focusing on professional women. Irregard- 
less of the redirection in the literature, one finds studies of occupations/pro- 
fessions on a numder of ethnic/racial minorities. To mention a few most per- 
tinent, one may include Lipset and Ladd (1971) on Jewish-American academics; 
Greeley (1972) on American-Catholic professionals; Featherman (1971) on eth- 
nic achievement, Petersen (1971) on Japanese-A merican professionals; Edwards 
(1959) on Black-American professionals; Kuvlesky (with Thomas, 1971 and 
with Patella, 1971) on Black-American and Mexican-American occupational 
aspirations. In addition, the U.S. Census (1973) reports the occupational/pro- 
fessional orientations of at least two dozen first and second generation ethnic 
and racial minorities. While one finds some general and special studies on a 
number of ethnic/racial professionals, there is little or nothing on Greek-Amer- 
ican professionals. Furthermore although one can speak of a visible and ener- 


* I would like to thank Betty Dobratz, a Ph.D. candidate at the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison not only for her untiring efforts in managing the computer runs but for typing 
and commenting on the manuscript with much gusto and critical acumen. Also I would like 
to express my graditude to the following for helping locate or provide information on Greek- 
American professionals: Ms. Helen Z. Papanikolas, University of Utah (Libraries); George 
E. Perry of the Library of Congress; Mr. A. M. Angelides, Minister Counsellor in the Em- 
bassy of Cyprus; Professor N. Choulis of West Virginia University; and Mr. James F. Greene. 
Deputy Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization Service. It must be stressed, how- 
ever, that the usual caveat that the author alone accepts the responsibility for the interpre- 
tations is especially relevant here. 
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getic entrepreneurial class of Greek-Americans, it is doubtful that many Amer- 
icans will recognize the existence of an emerging and viable class of Greek- 
American professionals. 

An analysis of Greek-American professionals or of any professionals for 
that matter would entail a conceptual refinement of what sociologists mean by 
professions/professionals and related concepts. The concept of profession and 
/or professional is one of the most elusive and abused concepts in the lexicon 
of social science. “Profession” originally meant the act of professing that was 
associated with the vows of religious order. Gradually it has come to mean 
*the occupation which one professes to be skilled in and to follow a vocation 
in which professed knowledge of some branch of learning is used in its ap- 
plication to the affairs of others, or in the practice of an art based upon it” 
(Hughes, 1963). Professionals then profess to know better than others and their 
clients. The professional claim to esoteric and specialized knowledge gives him 
an exclusive right to practice his vocation while at the same time it disqualifies 
the non-professional from exercising that right. 

A professional claim to knowledge generates a fiduciary role relationship 
in which a client has to trust the professional’s judgement and the professional 
has to abide by a code of ethics defining the perimeters of professional-client ` 
relationships. More recently, however, the professional authority, claim to 
knowledge, and professional practices and beliefs have been challenged by 
individual clients and groups. 

More cogently, a profession is typified by a career which involves a lifelong 
commitment, i.e., a medical doctor. It entails a succession and/or sequence of 
discrete stages through which a professional moves in a hierarchical fashion. 
A profession then is that occupation which requires extensive training; it is 
more specialized, demanding and costly and prepares the individual for a life- 
long career. A profession is more than a job or an occupation. It is an enduring 
and continuous career that is sharply differentiated from a non-profession. 

Despite the efforts by many occupational sociologists to clarify the con- 
ceptual distinction between occupations and professions, one of the most pe- 
rennial issues in the literature involves what differentiates a profession from a 
non-profession. Although no overall conceptual/theoretical framework exists 
for the study of professions, Ritzer et al. (1974) have identified three major mod- 
els in the sociological study of professions: the structuralist, the processual, 
and the power perspectives. . 

The Structuralist Model. Known also as structuralist-functionalist and/or 
attribute approach, it has been suggested mainly by scholars of the Ivy League 
schools. Among others one may include Greenwood (1957), Gross (1958), 
Goode (1960), Hall (1969), and Hughes (1963). The structuralists tend to view 
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professions as possessing certain “core characteristics" that differentiate them 
from all other occupations. There is, however, no consensus among the struc- 
turalists as to what these attributes are. Greenwood (1957:44), for example, 
lists systematic theory, authority, community sanction, an ethical code and 
a culture as differentiating attributes of professions from non-professions. 
Goode (1960:903) stresses **a prolonged specialized training in a body of ab- 
stract knowledge and a collectivity or service orientation". 

Hall (1969) distinguishes between structural and attitudinal attributes of 
professionalism. A structural attribute is an integral part of the profession, i.e., 
graduate or professional school while an attitudinal attribute refers to the belief 
a professional holds toward his profession and his role in society, i.e., belief 
in service to the public or belief in self-regulation. Hall contends that profession- 
alism and professionalization are conceptually and empirically distinct. It 
is his contention that structural and attitudinal aspects of professionalism do 
not necessarily vary together. Some more established professions have rather 
weakly developed professional attitudes or vice-versa. 

This structuralist model has been criticized as the least useful approach 
because its emphasis is on the product rather than on the process of profession- 
alization (Vollmer and Mills, 1966). Friedson (1970a) criticizes it as a self-serv- 
ing approach while Bucher and Strauss (1961) find in rather pretentious for 
assuming that professions are a homogeneous group of independent practi- 
tioners. 

More recently Ritzer et al. (1974) argues that tbere is 1) an organization- 
al occupation-profession continuum that is exemplified by the process of pro- 
fessionalization of an occupation and 2) an individual professional continuum 
that corresponds to the concept of professionalism. A profession then is more 
of an organizational concept while professionalism refers to attitudes and be- 
havior of individual professionals. 

The Processual Model. It is also known as the historical approach and/or 
professionalization process that focuses on a developmental sequence concern- 
ing how professions emerge, develop, and are legitimized in the society. This 
approach is usually associated with the Chicago school and supported by Wi- 
lensky (1964) and Vollmer and Mills (1966) among others. Wilensky (1964), 
for example, identified five steps in the process of professionalization —estab- 
lishment of a full time occupation, the establishment of training schools, for- 
mation of professional associations, political agitation for legal recognition and 
exclusiveness, and development of internal rules and code of ethics. 

Power Model. While the structural and processual approaches are ana- 
lytically distinct and both have vied for hegemony within the sociology of pro- 
fessions, a more recent model is the so-called power perspective. Friedson 
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(1970a, 1970b, and 1973) suggests that the political clout of an occupation 
to win recognition as a profession is the single defining power characteristic of 
a profession. Friedson illustrates this power perspective in his study of medicine 
` asa profession. In Friedson's view it is not whether one has a claim to knowl- 
edge but how that knowledge comes to be utilized, evaluated, and control- 
led (1973:28). Ritzer et al. (1974) argue that indeed if one accepts the power 
perspective for becoming a profession, then it is essential for a would-be pro- 
fession to develop an ideology (a belief system) and try to convince others of 
the profession’s exclusive right to a particular domain of knowledge. 

Types of Professions. Carr-Saunders and Wilson (1933) have classified the 
professions into four major categories according to the possession of an “intel- 
lectual technique" that is a set of theoretical principles and techniques for the 
' solution of specific problems. In order of acquisition of “intellectual technique" 
these are: the old established professions, i.e., religion, law, medicine, higher 
education; the new professions, i.e., chemists, engineers, natural and social 
scientists; semi-professions (where technical practice and knowledge replace 
theoretical study of a field of learning) such as nursing, optometry, social work, 
and school teaching; the would-be professions whose members aspire to pro- 
fessional status but have not yet achieved such recognition, i.e., sales managers 
and engineers, personnel directors, hospital managers. Others (Pavalko, 1971; 
Reiss, 1961) use a fifth classificatory term known as “marginal professions" 
which refers to internal inconsistencies of an occupation in which an occupa- 
tion has both professional and non-professional attributes, i.e., pharmacy, chi- 
ropractor. 

Similarly other writers distringuish professions into “emergent profes- 
sions", “professions in transition”, and **professions in process”. These profes- 
sional types, Pavalko (1971) maintains, represent dimensions of the profession- 
alization process or the extent to which certain occupations change their po- 
sition on one or more dimensions of the occupation-profession continuum. Wi- 
lensky (1964), in his study of the temporal sequence of professionalization of 
a number of occupations, has proposed a fourfold classifcation: “established 
professions" (law, medicine, architecture); “professions in process" (or mar- 
ginal professions), i.e., librarian, nursing, optometry, pharmacy; “the new pro- 
fessions" (city management, city planning, hospital administration), and final- 
ly, the “doubtful category of professions" including advertising and funeral 
directors. | 

The foregoing discussion serves as a conceptual prolegomenon to the ana- 
lysis of Greek-American professionals proper. In the present paper the empha- 
sis will be primarily on the established professions and only secondarily on 
other types of professions. More concretely, an effort will be made 1) to delin- 
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eate the socio-historical antecedents of contemporary Greek-American profes- 
sionals and 2) to investigate the contemporary Greek-American professionals 
with respect to a number of socio-demographic and professional variables. 

For the purpose of this inquiry the terms **profession" and *'profession- 
al" will be used interchangeably. A “Greek professional" will include a rather 
small aggregate of first and second generation Greek-Americans! who possess 
at least two structural and/or organizational/institutional characteristics: one, 
the possession of a graduate or professional degree from an accredited college 
or university (i.e., M.A./M.S., Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., or M.D.S.) and two, an or- 
ganizational/institutional affiliation (i.e., college or university, hospital, law 
office, and the like). 


RESEARCH PROCEDURES 


For the present analysis qualitative (historical) and quantitative (survey 
type) sources of data were used. The most we know about the Greek profession- 
al in the United States is contained in general works on Greek-Americans or 
some impressionistic generalizations without a genuine effort to empirically 
take stock of the Greek-American professionals. 

Forty-nine sources were used to collect necessary data concerning the 
contemporary Greek-American professionals in the U.S. For the purpose of 
brevity these sources are classified as follows: 1) Directories of American pro- 
fessional associations; 2) Directories of the Who's Who variety including Lead- 
ers in American Education and American Men and Women of Science; 3) 
Membership lists of Greek national professional associations (Modern Greek 
Studies Association, Democritos Society); 4) University catalogues (only top 
universities); 5) Greek Orthodox Yearbooks (1970, 1974) and a more recent 
publication Who's Who of Greek Origin in Institutions of Higher Learning in the 
United States and Canada published by the Greek Archdiocese (only those in 
the U.S. were included in the present analysis); 6) Personal files, magazines, 
newspapers, and communications with individuals. 

It took more than a year for this research to be completed. It was neces- 
sary to go through thousands of pages to identify Greek professionals through 
their surnames, initials, and first names. While the process is a rather tedious 
one and exceedingly time-consuming, it is an unobtrusive source of data col- 
lection. Whith the exception of computer time used in the quantitative part of 
the project, there is usually no cost to the author and the institution. 


1. First generation includes all those born in Greece or overseas while thelr progenies 
or those born in the U.S. of Greek or mixed parenthood are the second generation. Third 
generation will include the children of the second generation and so on. 
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Data on 3,549 Greek academics, doctors, lawyers, and scientists were col- 
lected along with a number of selected socio-demographic characteristics. In 
this type of research the investigator has no control over the nature of social 
. background variables he finds in these sources. For this reason missing data on 
' a number of variables was unavoidable. However, in most instances it was pos- 
sible to cross-check the names and add necessary information or delete those 
names or data which appeared in more than one source before the final 
computer runs. 

While there are certain methodological advantages in conducting ethnic 
research in this manner, one should not underestimate the built-in disadvan- 
tages as well. For the most part these are: 1) It is difficult to identify those who 
have anglicized their names; 2) Most Greek professional women who are mar- 
ried to non-Greeks are also difficult to recognize; 3) Not all professionals are 
members of associations; 4) Some Greek surnames are similar to names of 
other nationalities especially those of Baltic states (Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian); and 5) The most recent professionals are not always found in direc- 
tories. 

To overcome some of these problems the author compared American and 
Greek sources, and asked co-ethnic professionals to submit names of other co- 
ethnics in their special field whenever appropriate. 

In short, the 3,549 Greek-A merican professionals on which the latter part 
of the analysis is based do not in any way claim to be inclusive of all existing 
Greek-American professionals in the U.S. However, the author believes that 
the number of academics is a rather close estimate and represents the total 
population of Greek academics currently employed in U.S. institutions of 
higher learning. 


GREEK-AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS: 
À CAPSULE SOCIO-HISTORICAL PROFILE 


19th Century Greek-American Professionals. Historically, a number of 
Greek and American authors (Burgess, 1913; Canoutas, 1918; Malafouris, 1948; 
Dendias, 1919) reported the existence of a few dozen Greek-American profes- 
sionals in the U.S. during the 19th century. Canoutas (1918), for example, dis- 
tinguished three major sources of Greek immigrants to the U.S. in the 19th cen- 
tury. One, Greek orphans of the Greek Revolution of 1821 and those who sur- 
vived the massacre of Chios by the Turks in 1822. Two, those who came to the 
U.S. as merchants and sailors. Three, immigrants of later periods. 

It has been reported (Burgess, 1913; Canoutas, 1918; Dendias, 1919; Ma- 
lafouris, 1948) that a number of Greek orphans of the Greek Revolution of 
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1821 were brought to the U.S. by American missionaries and sponsored by 
either American philhellenes or the missionaries themselves. These orphans 
became the proto-Greek-American professionals in the U.S. 

While some of the orphans returned to Greece after their studies and thus 
became the first unofficial ambassadors of the U.S. to Greece and some main- 
tained their ethnic identity, the majority became assimilated by changing their 
religion (from Orthodox to Protestant) and their names. Exact figures for the 
number of Greek orphans brought to the U.S., those who came by other 
means, and those who studied in institutions of higher learning are not known. 
It has been estimated (Kastanis, cited in Malafouris, 1948:48-49) that about 40 
Greek male youngsters were brought to the U.S. by American missionaries and 
American philhellenes following the Greek Revolution of 1821. 

Canoutas (1918) maintained that in the 19th century most Greeks including 
the orphans came from the Greek islands of the Aegean Sea. For the most part 
these young Greek males (orphans, sailors, and others) came from the island 
of Chios, Asia Minor and some from Epirus, and Macedonia, and settled in 
seaport cities. Many of the early Greek-American professionals studied at Yale, 
Amherst, Princeton, Hartford Seminary, Kenyon of Ohio, Eastern of Penn- 
sylvania, and Knoxville of Tennessee colleges and excelled in a number of pro- 
fessions including theology, politics, classics, medicine, military (navy), and the 
sciences. (See Appendix I for a more detailed listing). Canoutas (1918:96-97) 
also maintains that many Greeks in the 19th century studied Protestant theolo- 
gy but not all of them later followed that profession. 

Greek-American Professionals: 1900-1940's. While sporadic Greek immi- 
grants came to the U.S. in the 19th century, in reality Greek immigration to 
the U.S. began at the turn of the 20th century. Greeks, along with other immi- 
grant groups from Soutbern, Southeastern and Central Europe, made up the 
‘late immigrants" vis-à-vis the “early immigrants” from countries of North- 
western Europe. Greek immigration to the U.S. reached its peak in the first 
quarter of the century. In 1924, however, Congress enacted a discriminatory 
law according to which a quota system based on the 1920 U.S. Census limited 
sharply the number of Southeastern Europeans entering the U.S. This act 
which was the official U.S. Immigration and Naturalization policy until 1965 
conspicuously favored immigrants from countries of Northwestern Europe. 

While most European immigration to the U.S. has declined, Greek immi- 
gration, excluding the interwar years, has never really ceased. Continued Greek 
immigration has given to the larger Greek-American community “a graduate 
scale of ethnicity" with sustained doses of “Greek cultural transfusion”. At one 
extreme of the continuum are those Greeks who are totally “Americanized” 
while at the other extreme are those who can hardly speak a word of English. 
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It is only proper then that one differentiates between Greek immigrants who 
came in the first 40 years of the 20th century and those who came following 
World War IT and continue to come. Although no exact figure of both groups 
is known, a reasonable estimate would be that there are somewhere between 
1,250,000 to 1,500,000 Greek born and .Greek descended Americans. 

Three types of Greek-American communities can be discerned at the pres- 
ent time: a predominantly post-war Greek community made up of “late” 
Greek immigrants and their families, a mixed Greek-American community of 
“early” and “late” Greek immigrants and their progenies, and a Greek-Amer- 
ican community made up of second and third generation American born Greeks. 
The first two are by and large ethnic urban communities. Their members are 
made up of working and lower-middle class life styles with a substantial num- 
ber engaged in small service oriented establishments, particularly restaurants, 
taverns, and groceries, and low white collar occupations, especially among 
second generation Greeks. As a rule, they reside in close proximity to their 
churches. The third type which is increasingly a suburban Greek-American 
community is made up primarily of middle and upper-middle class life styles 
or professionals and businessmen. The latter more and more follow the patterns 
and life styles of the tripartite Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish suburban ethno- 
religious groups. Although most Greek churches are bilingual, in the third type 
Greek is gradually but steadily being replaced by English and the priests are ex- 
clusively recruited from the second generation American born Greeks. In the 
last analysis, language has become the differentiating issue between early and 
late Greek immigrants. 

That the overwhelming majority of the “late immigrants" including the 
Greeks were from the working class has been well documented by students of 
ethnic history. And like most “late immigrants" Greeks as a rule were poor, 
had limited education and skills, and came primarily from agricultural com- 
‘munities. In addition, Greeks (like Italians) did not come as families because 
they did not expect to stay in the U.S. By contrast, the post World War II Greek 
immigrants tend to be more educated, do not come exclusively from smali 
agricultural communities, and many come as families sponsored or invited by 
relatives and friends among the “early” Greek immigrants. 

Included in both groups were a small number of Greek professionals, semi- 
professionals, ethnic literati, and ethnic apostles. The latter particularly became 
the purveyors of ethnic ideals and values of Greek culture and society. It has 
been reported (Burgess, 1913; Canoutas, 1918; Dendias, 1919; Malafouris, 
1948; Kourvetaris, 1971a and 1975) that the majority of Greek professionals 
in the first quarter of the 20th century were doctors. (Thisis a profession whose 
skills do not demand high proficiency of the English language as for instance 
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practicing law demands). Burgess (1913) estimated there were about 40 or 50 
Greek doctors throughout the U.S. at the turn of the century but only half of 
them were licensed. Most of the early Greek doctors received their training in 
Greece and had no other choice but practice among their co-ethnics (a pheno- 
menon which continues to some extent even today). 

Later, however, Canoutas (1918) and Dendias (1919), both Greek authors, 
estimated about 100 or so doctors. Added to that number there were many 
Greek students who studied medicine in the first quarter of the 20th century. 
Malafouris (1948) reports about two dozen doctors, most of them established 
in major cities of the U.S. approximately between the 1890's and 1920's. Almost 
all of those born in Greece studied medicine in the U.S.? 

The next largest professional groups? were lawyers, dentists, pharmacists, 
and chemists in that order which altogether did not exceed 70 to 100 profession- 
als. In addition, around the turn of the century there were a few dozen other 
Greek professionals including individuals in literature, philosophy, classics, 
sociology, and mechanical and electrical engineering. Added to that number 
there were about 30-60 students enrolled in American colleges by 1913. Burgess 
(1913) reported that very few of the lawyers were admitted to the Bar because 
of the language barrier. Most of the lawyers received their degree from the Uni- 
versity of Athens. 

Canoutas (1918), however, predicted that by the 1920’s the number of Greek 
professionals would be doubled and tripled due to the fact that many hun- 
dreds of Greek students already attended a number of universities including the 
Universities of Boston, Cambridge, California, and Pennsylvania. Dendias(1919) 
also reported that many Greek students attended Amherst, Yale, Harvard, Cor- 
nell, Washington, and Maryland Universities. Vavoudis (1925), on the other 
hand, estimated about 100 graduates from American universities by the 1920's. 


CONTEMPORARY GREEK-AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS 


Writing at the turn of the century, Burgess (1913) predicted the coming of 
the professional and business class of the Greek immigrant. Writing fifty years 
later, Saloutos (1964), a second generation Greek-American professor of his- 
tory, describes the advent of professional, commercial, and intellectual prom- 


2. Among the 336 Greeks in Who’s Who in Business reported by Malafouris (1948) 
about 13 could be classified as first generation Greek-American professionals. In addition, 
Vavoudis (1925) mentions another four doctors who were active with the Greek Students’ 
Association “Helikon”. 

3. During the first quarter of the 20th century about one dozen or so lawyers, 3 engineers, 
one chemist, and one sculptor were mentioned by name in Malafouris (1948), Vavoudis 
(1925), and Burges: (1911). 
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inence of the Greek which he characterized as impressive or the coming of 
“the era of respectability for the Greek in America". In Saloutos’ words, there 
is “the emergence of a new generation of Greek-Americans to positions of in- 
fluence. Greek-Americans are on the way to a new status in American society. 
The immigrants of yesteryear had established sobriety, industry, and integrity". 
| While generalizations such as those mentioned by Burgess and Saloutos 
are often found in the literature, no empirical study has attempted to investi- 
gate a number of pertinent questions concerning Greek-American profession- 
‚als. Thus this part of the analysis will seek to report the findings of a survey 
on the contemporary Greek-American professionals with emphasis on the aca- 
demics. More cogently, questions such as: To what extent is there a Greek- 
American professional class? What are the sources of recruitment of Greek- 
American professionals? What general patterns do they follow vis-a-vis Greek- 
Americans in general (1.e., where are they located? what kinds of professions do 

. they choose?) What are their fields of specialization and expertise? What is the 
caliber of their education and present institutional affiliation (particularly of 
academics)? will be considered. 

It is the overall thesis in this part of the paper that anemerging and viable 
Greek-American professional class is in the making. Furthermore, it will be 

' argued that 1) the emergence of Greek-American professionals is a rather post 
World War II phenomenon, and 2) a product by and large of the so-called Greek 
*brain-drain" or mobility of Greek scientists, engineers, doctors, and profes- 

_ sionals in general and Greek students (potential professionals) who came to 
the U.S. on student visas especialy in the 1950's. Put another way this part of 
the analysis will consist of 1) a report and discussion of survey findings of se- 

' lective demographic characteristics of the Greek-American professionals in ge- 

. neral, i.e., sources of recruitment, place of birth, location of Greek-American 
professionals, education, area of competence and nature of institutional affilia- 
tion will be briefly examined and 2) a report of survey findings and discussion 
of Greek-American academics only with respect to a number of selective socio- 
demographic variables. 

Sources of Greek-American Professional Recruitment. 'Three major cate- 
gories of Greek-American professional recruitment may be distinguished that 
can invariably be seen as sources of international migration of Greek scientists 
and professionals, also commonly known as Greek “brain drain". These are 
the actual, the potential, and the hidden* which are also applicable to other na- 
tions with a similar problem of brain drain. 


4. Hidden “brain drain” includes all those scientists and other professionals who, while 
working in their respective countries, might be employed by more lucrative foreign compa- 
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The actual includes all those professionals, technical and kindred workers 
(including scientists, engineers and doctors) who after completing their profes- 
sional training decide to migrate to more advanced countries particularly those 
of the U.S., Canada, Western Europe and Australia, and only secondarily to 
less developed or equally developed countries (as that of Greece) in Asia, Afri- 
ca, and Latin America which are collectively known as countries of the third 
world. It has been estimated (Coutsoumaris, 1968:169) that between 1957-1961, 
Greek lost to the U.S. alone over one fifth of all her first degrees in engineering. 
Coutsoumaris believes that the total loss is even greater than this if one adds 
those who left for the other advanced countries of Western Europe and Canada 
and even those who migrated to the less advanced countries of the third world. 

More specifically, the magnitude of Greek **brain drain" both in terms of 
professional specialties and professionals in general for the last decade are 
given in Tables 1, 2, and 3. The figures presented in Table 1 by major profession- 
al subcategories show both the permanent and temporary nature of migration 
of Greek professionals. Looking at Table 1 nearly 35% of the graduates in engi- 
neering, over 27% in sciences and 25% in the medical profession have left the 
country permanently between 1961-1965. Of course, the percentage js even 
higher if the final outflow of temporary emigrants is added. 

Figures presented in Table 2 also indicate that from 1962 to 1973 a total of 
1,610 scientists, engineers, physicians, and surgeons were admitted to the U.S. 
from Greece. Table 3 gives an overall picture of Greek professional, technical 
and kindred occupations and total Greek immigrants admitted to the U.S. in 
the fiscal years 1962-1973 vis-d-vis total admitted, total professionals admitted, 
total European immigrants admitted and total European professionals ad- 
mitted. 

The figures given in Table 3 also indicate that for the last twelve years a to- 
tal of 5,520 Greek emigrants in different types of professional, technical and 
kindred occupations have been admitted under different immigration laws to 
the U.S. alone. It must be noted, however, that there is an overlapping in all 
three aforementioned tables and it is exceedingly difficult to calculate the exact 
magnitude of Greek brain drain. Thus, although the exact number of Greek 
scientists and other professionals who temporarilly or permanently migrated 
to other countries is not known, it has been estimated (Coutsoumaris, 1968: 
169) that Greece is losing about 1,000 young people with university training per 
year. 
nies and/or research institutes that have branches or have investment in various countries. 
For the purpose of this report and because it was not possible to collect any data on this 


source of Greek brain drain, the subsequent analysis will be based on the actual and poten- 
tial sources of Greek brain drain only. 
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Engineers, and Physicians and Surgeons who were admitted 


1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971*** 


1972 


Table 2. Total, European, and Greek Scientists, 


to the United States for Fiscal Years 1962-1973 


Total Number 


Scient. 


1,357 
1,919 


2,037 


Eng. 


Phys, & 
Surgs. 


European 


Scient. 


780 


9,867 


Phys. & 
bi Surgs 
1,651 — 
2,017  — 
1,941 — 
1,893 588 
2,371 739 
3,722 854 
3,601 691 
1,813 579 
2,000 550 
933 862 
792 946 
22,734 5,809 
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Greek 
Phys. & 
Scient. Eng. Sures. 

17 52 — 
39 64 — 
26 53 — 
20 37 32 
51 57 48 
59 111 59 
29 108 34 
30 104 36 
+k T 39 
35 68 64 
28 45 65 
334 699 377 


Sources: National Science Foundation and Department of Justice, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service. 


* Each fiscal year ends June 30. 


** Data only available for the total nufaber of engineers and scientists combined who were 
admitted to the U.S. from Greece for 1970. This number is 200 and is not included in 


the grand total figures. 


*** No information obtained for 1971. 
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The next source of Greek brain drain includes all those Greek students® 
who are granted immigrant or non-immigrant visas by foreign consulates to 
pursue their education abroad and who potentially may be classified as the ma- 
jor source of Greek brain drain. It has been estimated, for example, by Coutsou- 
maris (1968:169) that Greece has an annual average of well over 8,000 Greek 
students abroad of whom about 10% are in graduate and 80% in undergradu- 
ate schools. This number represents about 15% of the total student body enrol- 
led in institutions of higher learning in Greece. Despite the fact that no empi- 
rical studies have been conducted to determine the percentages of Greek stu- 
dents who received undergraduate and graduate degrees from foreign univer- 
sities and the number of them who settle in the host country or repatriate upon 
the completion of their studies, it is safe to speculate that a substantial number 
of them do manage to graduate, but the majority remain abroad after gradua- 
tion particularly those studying in the U.S. and Canada. 

Concerning Greek students, a report by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and Exchange indicated that a total of 1,968 Greek students were enrol- 
led in the U.S. colleges and universities in 1971. (This number includes students 
who began their studies in 1968 and prior, 1969, and 1970). A distribution by 
sex, acedemic status, type of financial support, and major field of study of Greek 
students in 1970-71 reveals the following characteristics (see table 4): Of the 
2,000 Greek students in U.S. colleges and universities, more than three-fourths ` 
were male and about one-fourth female, and they were approximately evenly 
divided between undergraduate and graduate students. À large number of the 
students (754) were self-supporting, one-fifth (436) were financially supported 
by U.S. colleges or universities, but for 642 of them the source of support was 
not ascertained. Finally 612 students considered engineering their field of ma- 
jor interest, with humanities, physical and life sciences, and business adminis- 
tration ranking second, third, and fourth respectively. 

Table 5 gives the total, European and Greek aliens and students who ad- 
justed to permanent resident status in the U.S. for fiscal years 1966-73 under 
section 245 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. A total of 10,855 Greeks 
including 1,965 students adjusted to permanent resident status in the fiscal years 
cited. 

The exact number of Greek students (like Greek scientists and other pro- 
fessionals) who have graduated and adjusted their student visas to that of per- 
manent resident and subsequently remained in the U.S. in the last decade is not 


5. In most instances Greek students studying abroad have finished their secondary edu- 
cation or have graduated from an institution of Greek higher education. If the Greek stu- 
dent completed both his undergraduate and graduate studies abroad, it is not clear whether 
or not one can classify him even as a potential source of Greek brain drain. 
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Table 4. Total Foreign and Greek Students in the United States by Sex, 
Academic Status, Financial Support, and Major Field of Study: 1970-1971 


Total Foreign Total Greek 
Characteristfes Students ‘Students 
Sex 
Male 107,609 1,592 
Female 34,564 355 
No answer 2,535 21 
Academic Status 
Undergraduates 71,213 997 
Graduates 
Pursuing M.S. degree 48,327* 568** 
Pursuing Ph.D degree 17,532 269 
Special*** 5,132 98 
No answer 2,506 36 
Financial Support 
U.S. Gov't 4,504 28 
Foreign Gov't 5,297 16 
U.S. College or Univ. 23,527 436 
Private 8,101 61 
Self 53,000 . 754 
U.S. Coll. or Univ. and Private 
or U.S. or Foreign Gov't 2,715 27 
Private and U.S. or Foreign Gov’t 626 4 
No answer 46,938 642 
Field of Major Interest 
Agriculture 3,735 26 
Business Administration 18,320 154 
Education 7,896- 42 
Engineering 33,832 612 
Humanities 25,334 390 
Medical Sciences 6,994 42 
Physical & Life Sciences 21,733 355 
Social Sciences 17,936 258 
All other 703 6 
No answer 8,225 83 
Source: Open Doors 1971. Report on International Exchange Institute of International 
Education. 


* 'This figure includes 20,971 stundents who are pursuing graduate professional degrees 
of unspecifled nature or no degree. 
** This figure includes 235 Greek students who are pursuing graduate professional degrees 
of unspecified nature or no degree. 
*** A “special” student is an undergraduate who is not enrolled for a degree. 


NOTE: 446 out of 1,968 Greek students (22.7 %) hold immigrant visas (are unlikely to re- 
turn to Greece upon the completion of their studies) while 26,732 of 144,708 foreign stu- 
dents (18.5%) hold immigrant visas. 
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known. My speculation is that the majority of Greek students have remained 
in the U.S. by one means or another (some married to American or Greek na- 
turalized citizens, some sponsored by their employers, and still others paid to 
remain in the U.S.). Irregardless of how they managed to remain, the truth of 
the matter is that the majority of them did not return to Greece. 


Table 5. Total, European, and Greek Aliens and Students (by place of birth) 
who were adjusted to Permanent Resident Status in the United States under 
Section 245, Immigration and Nationality Act, for Fiscal Years 1966-1973 


Total Total Total Total Eur. Total Total Greek 
gi seal Number Students Europ. Students Greeks Students 
car Adjusted — Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted Adjusted 


1966 29,556 4,814 8,974 807 815 227 
1967 38,619 9,957 13,025 1,059 1,305 320 
1968 33,595 7,937 15,573 1,027 1,241 252 
1969 29,257 7,493 11,737 769 1,133 211 
1970 41,528 10,489 16,816 1,066 1,587 250 
1971 49,239 11,693 16,901 962 1,538 225 
1972 61,429 12,724 20,958 1,194 1,705 250 
1973 59,450 9,983 23,182 1,037 1,531 230 
Grand Total 342,673 75,090 127,166 7,921 10,855 1,965 


Source: United States Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


An overall occupational distribution of first and second generation Greek- 
Americans and the national averages are given in Table 6. Looking at this 
table, one notices that the percentage of second generation Greek-Americans in 
the professional, technical, and kindred workers category is more than twice as 
great as their first generation counterparts and about 5% higher than the na- 
tional averages of the first and second generation of other ethnic Americans. 
This is also somewhat true for the managerial and administrative occupations. 

Socio-Demographic Profile. This part includes the findings of the survey 
on Greek-American professionals. Table 7 below shows the selected socio- 
demographic characteristics of Greek-American professionals in general. 

Place of Birth. As seen in the cumulative table about an equal number of 
Greek-American professionals (mostly academics) were born either in the U.S. 
or Greece. The majority, however, not ascertained for their place of birth. 

Region. The geographic distribution of Greek-American professionals 
follows the Greek-ethnic distribution in general. Most of the Greek-American 
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professionals are located in the Northeast and Midwest (adbout equally distri- 
buted), 35% and 31% respectively. About one-third lived in the Southern and 
Western states and were approximately equally distributed between these two 
regions. 

Formal Education. The majority of those surveyed were found to have gra- 
duate professional degrees (M.A. or M.S. and/or Ph.D. or equivalent), but for 
almost half it could not be determined what kind of graduate degree they held. 


Table 6. Occupational Classification of First and Second Generation National 
Average and Greek-American males in Percentages 


Ist Gen. ° 2nd Gen. Ist Gen. 2nd Gen. 
Classificatio 
icanon Nat! Ave. Nat’! Ave. Greek Men Greek Men 


Professional, Technical, and 


kindred workers* 16.8 16.0 9.8 21.4 
Managers and administrators except farm 10.4 14.0 15.4 21.2 
Sales workers 6.1 8.2 5.2 10.7 
Clerical and kindred workers 6.6 8.5 3.9 8.2 
Craftsmen and kindred workers 21.3 21.1 17.9 14.7 
Operatives, except transport 14.7 11.5 12.5 7.6 
Transport Equipment Operatives 2.9 4.9 1.9 4.1 
Laborers, except farm 5.9 4.6 3.5 2.5 
Farmers and farm managers 9 2.6 3 4 
Farm laborers and farm foremen 2.3 9 m E 
Service workers, except private household 11.9 7.7 29.5 9.1 
Private household workers 2 .0 .0 0 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973. 


* It must be emphasized that U.S. Census classification of professional, technical, and 
kindred workers includes all categories of professions, semi-professions, marginal pro- 
fessions, would be professions, and so on. (See the discussion on professions in the in- 
troduction). Data are given for about two dozen American ethnic groups. 
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Table 7. Selected Socio- Demographic Variables of Greek- American Professionals 


Socio-Demographic Number Percentage 
Characteristics 
Place of Birth 
Greece 542. 15 
USA 583 16 
Cyprus 29 1 
Other 60 2 
Not Ascertained 2335 66 
Total 3549 100 
Region 
Northeast 1032 29 
Midwest | 908 26 
South 463 13 
West 530 15 
Not Ascertained or not in U.S. 616 17 
Total 3549 100 
Formal Education 
B.S. or B.A. 36 1 
M.S. or M.A. - 324 9 
Ph.D or equivalent 1600 45 
Not Ascertained 1589 45 
Total 3549 100 
Areas of Competence 
Biological/agricultural sciences 149 4 
Education 148 4 
Engineering 225 6 
Health fields 870 25 
Mathematical Sciences 101 3 
Physical Sciences 361 10 
Social/behavioral sciences 429 12 
Arts, Humanities, and other related specialties 839 24 
Miscellaneous 427 12 


Total 3549 100 
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Areas of Professional Competence. The highest number of Greek-Ameri- 
can professionals are found to be specialized in the health fields (i.e., doctors, 
dentists, medical science, and related fields) or are competent in the area of arts, 
humanities and other related fields (1.e., law, history, art, philosophy, literature 
classics, theology). 


GREEK-AMERICAN ACADEMICS 


With the exception of a few Greek-American academics at the turn of the 
century that totaled perhaps one hundred or so by the 1940's, Greek-American 
academic professionals are a rather recent phenomenon. Saloutos (1964:324) 
contends that the professions which mostly appealed to second generation 
Greeks were law, medicine, and to a lesser degree dentistry. These were the pro- 
fessions that counted more in Greece and alsoin the U.S. Later teaching and en- 
gineering acquired more appeal Saloutos contends. Thus, despite the number 
of professional and cultural societies in the 1920's and 1930's and some student 
associations, by the 1940's and early 1950's the Greek-American professionals 
amounted to a few hundred or perhaps to one thousand in contrast to the 
many thousands of Greek-Americans and their progenies in the U.S. 

Malafouris (1948), in his survey of Greek-A mericans, specifically lists a- 
bout 45 or so academics—13 in humanities, 10 in social sciences, 7 in natural sci- 
ences, 7 in medical sciences, 4 other miscellaneous, and 4 mentioned in the text 
(2 each in medicine and chemistry). 

One of the most learned men of letters that Greeks ever produced in the 
U.S. early in the 20th century was Professor Aristides Phoutridis who was a 
summa cum laude from Harvard and recipient of many scholarships. Profes- 
sor Phoutridis was a founder and pioneer in the establishment of the first Greek 
student association “Helikon”? in 1911 in Boston where he lived for a number 


6. Greck-Americans over the years established many fraternal, benevolent, profession- 
al, and students' associations. Only the more pertinent in this study will be mentioned. 
The Greek students’ association “Helikon” was founded in Boston by students and fac- 
ulty of Harvard in 1911. Aristidis Phoutridis became its first president. Between 1912 and 
1913 the association numbered about 30 to 60 Greek students. The “Helikon” is now in 
its 64th year of existence. 

Later during the 1930's and 1940's similar efforts were made in other cities and uni- 
versities. In New York, for example, Greek students' associations were established at Colum- 
bia University (1924), University of New York, Hunter College (1937), Intercollegiate Fed- 
eration of Hellenic Societies, Fordham University, Long Island University, College of 
Brooklyn, and others. 

Greek students’ associations were established at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, University of Indiana, University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, San Francisco, 
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of years. He taught at Yale and translated part of Palama's (the most celebra- 
ted modern Greek poet) poetry into English. His premature death, however, at 
the age of 35 deprived Greece and Greek-Americans of one of its brilliant sons. 

Later some of the most prominent men of science in medicine were noted 
by Malafouris (1948). The name of Dr. George Papanikolaou (M.D.), for exam- 
ple, stands out as the most illustrious among the Greek-American medical 
scientists. It was he who discovered what is commonly known as the ‘Pap’ 
smear test for detecting cancer of the uterus while professor of anatomy at Cor- 
nell University. Dr. Polyvios Koryllos (M.D.), professor of medicine at the 
University of Athens and Yale,was also another medical scientist famous for his 
contributions in the diagnoses of tuberculosis patients. In chemistry Professors 
Nicholas Mitropoulos of the University of Chicago and Pythagoras Sfaellos 
of New York University both took part in the scientific research of atomic ener- 
gy. The former was also present at the atomic test in New Mexico. 

Despite a number of sporadic academics including a few illustrious scien- 
tists and scholars, one can argue that by 1940 there was no genuine profession- 
al class of Greek-American academics. What we had was a smattering of Greek- 
American academics scattered in a number of American colleges and univer- 
sities. It is suggested by this author that due to the demands of their work, geog- 
raphic dispersion (away from Greek-American communities) and small num- 
bers, Greek-American academics were isolated from each other and from their 
ethnic communities or what one might term double marginality. This prob- 


University of Illinois, University of Toledo in Ohio, Bryn Mawr College, Wayne University 
of Detroit, Washington University at St. Louis, Missouri, University of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, Syracuse University, Cornell University, and elsewhere. 

Various professional societies were established during the 1920's and 1930's, some of 
which are still in existence, i.e., the Hellenic Professional Society of Illinois; the Pythagoreans 
of Detroit; the Greek Women's University Club of Illinois. In addition, one finds profession- 
al associations of specific professions (especially established ones). One of the most impor- 
tant ones that is organized at national and international levels is the Modern Greek Studies 
Association (MGSA) founded in 1968 with about 300 members (mostly academics in the 
humanities and social sciences). A recent issue of its Bulletin (Vol. 5, No. 1, June 1973) includ- 
ed a useful bibliographic documentation of more than 200 Ph.D. dissertations and 130 M.A. 
theses on Modern Greece, mainly written in the last 10 years or so. Also the Democritos 
Society with over 100 members is primarily for natural scientists, engineers, medical scientists 
and the like. 

7. 'The concept of marginality refers to those individuals who find themselves in two 
cultures, one particularistic (ethnic subculture) and one more general (dominant Anglo- 
Saxon culture) but they are full-fledged members of neither. Members of first and second 
generation (ethnic groups) are in this instance marginal. “Double marginality" is suggested 
by this author to refer to two types of marginality present among Greek-American academics 
and other Greek-American professionals in general, one stemming from within its own 

£0 
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' Jem continues in the present especially for those who are located away from 


large Greek-American ethnic communities and find themselves in colleges or 


' universities which are located in small towns where in most instances there are 
few or no other Greek-American professionals. 


- 


Socio- Demographic and Professional Characteristics. This part of the ana- 
lysis includes findings on contemporary Greek-American academics or all those 
currently teaching and/or affiliated with institutions of higher learning in the 


' U.S. Table 8 presents information on various socio-demographic and profes- 


. sional characteristics. 


Place of Birth. Of the 993 academics for whom place of birth was deter- 


' mined and who were born in either the U.S. or Greece, 56% were born in the 
U.S. and 445, in Greece. 


Region. The regions where Greek-American academics are located follow 


. the general pattern of Greek-American professionals and/or the geographic dis- 
 tribution of Greek-Americans in general. Most Greek-American academics 


are found in the Northeast followed by the Midwest, South, and West respecti- 
vely. 

Formal Education. Of 1,610 academics for whom the type of degree was de- 
termined, 80% had Ph.D.’s or equivalent, 18% M.S.’s or M.A.'s and only 2% 


| B.A.'s or B.S.'s. 


Academic Institutions. The majority of Greek-American academics or 68% 


` teach at universities. Of the remaining 32%, 25% and 7% teach at four and two 
. year colleges respectively. 


Areas of Competence. Physical sciences, humanities, social sciences, health 
specialties, engineering, education, fine arts, biological sciences, and business 
are the academic disciplines and specialties in which most Greek-American 
academics are found in the order mentioned above. 

Quality of Graduate Faculty’. Only 295 graduate faculty members were 
rated according to their specialty.In all other cases either the department was not 
rated or the university or both were not rated or the academic was not in a school 


ethnic community and the other from the American professional community at large. One 
is internal and the other external. In their internal marginality Greek-American profession- 
als find themselves by and large detached from their ethnic communities while in their exter- 
nal marginality are interethnically perceived to be of little avail in the overall U.S. occupa- 
tional and ethnic power structures. Although this thesis cannot be substantiated with the 
existing data, it is offered here as a heuristic hypothesis. 

8. For an assessment of quality of American graduate faculty and effectiveness of gra- 
duate programs see Kenneth D. Roose and Charles J. Anderson, A Rating of Graduate 
Programs published by the American Council on Education (1970). This report is an updated 
version of the original study by Allan M. Carter in 1964 entitled an Assessment of Quality in 
Graduate Education and published in 1966 by the same council as above. 
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Table 8. Selective Socio-Demographic and Professional Characteristics 


of Greek-American Academics* 
i Number 
Characteristic. Percentage 
d (Ne=2021) 
Place of Birth 
Greece 440 44 
U.S. 553 56 
Total 993 100 
Region 
Northeast 764 39 
Midwest 507 26 
South 368 19 
West 327 16 
Total 1966 100 
Formal Education 
B.S. or B.A. 29 A 
M.S.or M.A. 286 18 
Ph.D. or Equivalent 1295 80 
Total 1610 100 
Academic Institution 
University 1253 68 
4 year college 462, 25 
2 year college 124 7 
Total 1839 100 
Areas of Competence 
Social Sciences (n=303**)*** (15) 
Economics 87 4 
Psychology 69 3 
Sociology 55 3 
Political Science 39 2 
Humanities (n==326) (16) 
English 92 4 
History 102 5 
Religion & Theology 15 1 
Foreign Languages 
and Classics 117 6 
Physical Sciences (n==369) (18) 
Chemistry 129 6 
Physics 120 6 
Earth Sciences 27 1 
Mathematics & Statistics 93 5 
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Table 8. Selective Socio-Demographic and Professional Characteristics 
of Greek-American Academics (continued) 


| Number 
| Characteristics (N=2021) Percentage 

Areas of Competence (cont.) 
Art, Music, Drama 101 5 
Biological Sciences 93 5 
Law 13 1 
Education 112 5 
Health Specialties 234 12 
Business 67 3 
Engineering 148 7 
Agriculture 12 1 
Trade, Ind. & Tech. 34 2 
Miscellaneous 209 10 
Total 2021 100 

Quality of Graduate Faculty 
Distinguished 157 53 
Strong 65 22 
Good 73 25 
Total 295 100 

Effectiveness of Graduate Program 

: Distinguished 70 25 

Strong 74 26 
Good 137 49 
Total 281 100 

Undergraduate Rating 
300's 22 2 
400's 218 17 
500's 397 32 
60's 227 18 
700's 165 13 _ 
800's 143 11 
900's 88 7 
Total 1260 100 


* Approximately 30 academics were born in places other than the U.S. or Greece and are 
not included here. 

** The total number and percentage of social sciences is more than the total of those listed 
for the separate disciplines because they include 53 more individuals who were listed 
as “social scientists". 

*** The parentheses indicate the total number or percentage for the major categories of so- 
cial sciences, humanities, and physical sciences. 
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which awarded graduate degrees in a particular area. Among those rated, 53% 
were distinguished, 22% strong, and 25% good. 

Effectiveness of Graduate Faculty. Only 281 graduate programs were rated 
in which graduate faculty were teaching. Of those rated, 49% were good, 26% 
strong, and 25% distringuished. 

Undergraduate Rating?. The undergraduate rating includes those in 4 year 
colleges and universities which were rated. The mean score was 636 with a 
range of 641 points. 


SOCIAL-PROFESSIONAL CORRELATES AND GREEK-AMERICAN ACADEMICS 


The relationship between Greek-American academics and socio-demo- 
graphic and professional background variables was also examined. Variables 
in the analysis of socio-demographic background included place of birth and 
region where academics are located. The analysis of professional background 
variables included degree, academic institution, quality and effectiveness of 
graduate faculty and program, and undergraduate rating of the college or uni- 
versity (the latter two might be called the caliber variables). Table 9 gives a cu- 
mulative profile of socio-demographic and professional background character- 
istics of Greek-American academics by place of birth. 

Region. Whether one was born in Greece or in the U.S. did not greatly affect 
the location of Greek-American academics. However, those born in the U.S. 
were more likely to be located in the Midwest than those born in Greece with 
28% and 20% respectively. The reverse was somewhat true for those academics 
located in the South. Twenty-five per cent were born in Greece and 19% in the 
U.S. Of those located in the West 17% were born in the U.S. and 15% in Greece. 

Education, For those Greek-American academics that it was possible to 
determine their type of degree, it was found that those born in Greece tend to 
have attained higher formal education than those born in the U.S. This is re- 
flected in the percentage of Ph.D.’s or equivalent held by those born in Greece 
and the U.S. or 83% and 66% respectively. Or conversely the percentage of M.S. 
or M.A. degrees held by the American born Greek academics vis-à-vis those 


9. The undergraduate rating was based on the book College Rater' with a composite 
index of 700 numerically ranked colleges and universities by Allentown, Pa. (1967). Major 
criteria for evaluating schools included such items as SAT/ACT scores of recently enrolled 
freshmen, proportion of faculty with doctorate, faculty salaries, etc. 

10. Whether those born in Greece attained their higher education there prior to coming 
to the U.S. or were educated in the U.S. was not ascertained. It has been suggested (Kour- 
vetaris, 1973), however, that the majority of academics born in Greece attained their higher 
education in the U.S. 
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Table 9. Selective Socio-Demographic and Professional 
Characteristics by Place of Birth 


Characteristics 


Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


Total 


Education 
B.S. or B.A. 
M.S. or M.A. 
Ph.D. or equiv. 


Total | 
x == 39.50, 2 df, p < .001 


Academic Institution 
2 year college 
4 year college 
University 
Total 
x* = 16.648, 2 df, p < .001 


Quality of Graduate Faculty 
Distinguished 


Total 
X* » 0.54, 2 df, p > .05 


Rating of Graduate Program 
Distinguished 
Strong 
Good 
Total 


x" == 0.304, 2 df, p > .05 


43 
145 
332 


519 


16 
61 


10 
16 
33 
59 


Place of birth 
Greece 

7% N 76 
36 195 40 
28 101 20 
19 125 25 
17 72 15 
100 493 100 
3 8 2 
31 73 15 
66 400 83 
100 481 100 
8 14 3 
28 89 22 
64 312 75 
100 415 100 
46 40 50 
28 18 23 
26 22 27 
100 80 100 
17 16 20 
27 22 28 
56 41 52 
100 79 100 
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born in Greece is 31%.and 15% respectively. The relationship was found to be 
statistically significant at the .001 level. 

Academic Institution. A greater majority or those born in Greece as com- 
pared with those born in the U.S. taught at universities, 75% and 64% respecti- 
vely. Conversely, those born in the U.S. were more likely to teach at 2 year and 
4 year colleges than their counterparts born in Greece. This relationship was 
also found to be significant at .001 level and is also consistent with the previous 
finding of formal education and place or birth. 

Quality of Graduate Faculty. While the relationship between quality of gra- 
duate faculty and place of birth was not found to be statistically significant, the 
relationship nevertheless shows that there is a slight tendency for those born 
in Greece to be located at universities with higher graduate faculty ratings. 

Effectiveness of Graduate Program. As with the relationship mentioned 
previously between quality of faculty and place of birth, this relationship too 
was not found to be significant. However, there was a slight tendency of those 
academics born in Greece to be located more frequetly at departments with dis- 
tinguished programs than those born in the U.S. 

Undergraduate Rating. The undergraduate mean score of those born in 
Greece was higher than those born in the U.S., 623 and 608 respectively. How- 
ever there were data on rating for 1,260 people, but data for place of birth in- 
cluded only 253 born in the U.S. and 204 born in Greece. The overall mean rat- 
ing for both those who had place of birth data and those who did not was 
higher than for either those born in the U.S. or in Greece. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1) Greek- American Professionals in the 19th Century. There were three doz- 
en or so Greek-American professionals in the 19th century. Most of them were 
brought to the U.S. by Protestant missionaries as orphans or refugees follow- 
ing the Greek Revolution of 1821 against the Ottoman Empire and the mas- 
sacre of Chios by the Turks in 1822. Protestant missionaries were interested in 
converting Greek Orthodox to Protestantism by sending some of these Greek 
theology graduates back to Greece to do missionary work and convert fellow 
Greeks. Similar attempts were made by Catholics in Greece during the Otho 
dynasty (1830's-1860's). Both efforts, however, were unsuccessful. They failed 
to convert many Greeks in Greece to either Protestantism or Catholicism. 

` Theology, law, classics/literature were the most frequent areas of speciali- 
zation of the proto-Greek-American professionals that reflected the intellec- 
tual and educational orientations of 19th century America. The other less fre- 
quent areas of specialization were military, medicine, history, journalism, and 
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banking. Some returned to Greece after their studies but those who remained 
became Americanized and married to non-Greek women (no Greek females 
were brought to the U.S. with the exception of one or two). This was also true 
in the later immigration of Greeks in the first quarter of the 20th century. The 
latter came to the U.S. as “birds of passage" to amass their fortune and return 
' to their homeland as soon as possible. 

Most accounts of Greek-American professionals by various Greek and non- 
Greek authors tend to report the most illustrious Greek-American profession- 
. als of the first generation or those who were born overseas or who as a rule 
were members of organizations and institutions. In other words, most of the 
19th century accounts of Greek-American professionals do not include the pro- 
genies of the pioneer Greek-American professionals or the second and subse- 
quent generations of Greek-Americans. 

In a sense early Greek-American professionals had little or no ethnic iden- 
tity because they came very young and were adopted by Americans. They were 
thus completely detached from things Greek and besides as yet there was no 
Greek ethnic community in America. Many of them Americanized their names. 
Greek-A merican professionals were in fact American educated and knew about 
Greece mainly through their studies especially classics in American colleges. 
They had no Greek-American ethnic professional identification and conscious- 
ness. It seems safe then to suggest because of the smallness in numbers and lack 
of ethnic consciousness and identity (adopted or sponsored by Americans) that 
those of the 19th century proto-Greek-American professionals who remained 
in the U.S. became totally Americanized. Thus 19th century Greek-Americans 
failed to establish a Greek-American tradition of professionalism and scholar- 
ship which the subsequent generations of Greek-American professionals of later 
years could use as a frame of reference. 


2) Greek-American Professionals ( 1900-1940's). In the first forty years of 
the 20th century Greek-Americans made some inroads in the established pro- 
fessions. However, one should keep in mind that Greek immigration to the U.S. 
was and still is a matter mainly involving lower socio-economic classes of Greece. 
This means that Greek established professionals and higher socio-economic 
classes did not then and do not now migrate from Greece. 

Whatever gains Greek-Americans made in the established professions were 
against insurmountable odds and obstacles that they had to overcome. For 
one thing the major concern of the early Greek immigrants was economic/nía- 
terial security. They had first to establish an economic base and then embark 
on more intangible avenues of mobility. Second, the Greeks up until the 1920’s 
were not sure of their permanent settlement in the U.S. This ambivalence alone 
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delayed their long commitment and future goal orientations that established 
professions and professionalism demand. Thus, Greeks, oriented themselves 
to those occupations where it was easier to make money with minimum skill 
and education. In a sense they had no other choice. Professions and higher edu- 
cation were beyond the reach of the most early Greek immigrants and their 
children. 

Despite the efforts to establish a viable Greek-American professional class 
in the first forty years of Greek ethnic community life in the U.S., one can ar- 
gue that the number and caliber of Greek-American professionals by the 1940's 
was still insignificant. Indeed, one finds a few hundred Greek-American pro- 
fessionals while during the same period Greek-Americans had reached close to 
one million Greek descended Americans. In short, one may say that by the 
1940's we still find a small number of Greek-American professionals which 
was disproportionate to the number of Greek-Americans in the U.S. 


3) Contemporary Greek-American Professionals ( 1940-1970's). It has been 
shown that a genuine Greek-American professional class began to emerge fol- 
lowing World War II. For example, for the first time it was found that about 
2,000 Greek-Americans became professors in institutions of higher learning in 
the U.S. With the exception of a few dozen this was not true before the 1940's. . 
Of course this is not unique to only the Greek-Americans. Greater inroads in 
academia are found by Jewish-A mericans who surpass all ethnic groups includ- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon Americans. Similarly about the same period Italian- 
Americans, Japanese-Americans, and other groups began entering the profes- 
sions in increasing numbers. In other words late ethnic groups and their proge- 
nies entered an era of respectability which in America and in other parts of the 
world is associated with the professions although more recently there is a chal- 
lenge of professional authority and prestige. 

In conclusion, the present analysis was a survey of past and present Greek- 
` American professionals with emphasis on established professions and academ- 
ics. It has been argued in the present analysis that the advent of a sizeable 
Greek-American professional class is a post World War II phenomenon. Of 
course this does not mean that Greek-American professionals were not present 
in the U.S. prior to the 1940's, indeed as was shown some of the most illustrious 
proto-Greek-American professionals were found earlier in the 19th and 20th 
centuries. What about the contemporary Greek-American professions? What 
conclusions can be drawn from the present survey? 

Even though by the 1970's there is a sizeable group of Greek-American 
professionals including academics, it is this author's contention and it is sup- 
ported by the data that as an ethnic group Greek-Americans have not kept up 
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with their share in the more established and prestigious professions and insti- 
tutions in the U.S. vis-à-vis their numbers and compared to other ethnic groups, 
ie. Jewish-Americans. Put another way, there is no doubt that there are 
many Greek-American professional practitioners, i.e., doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, and academics but there are few outstanding medical scientists, physical 
and social scientists, legal authorities, and scholars in general. Why is it for in- 
stance that only a handful of Greek-Americans are found in the elite universi- 
ties? Why are there only a few Greek-American world renown scholars and sci- 
entists? As an ethnic group Greek-Americans have not succeeded in establish- 
ing a tradition of scholarship and professionalism. It is only recently that an ef- 
fort is being made in that direction. The question arises why Greek-Americans 
were late in establishing a more viable and dynamic professional class. 

The aforementioned are difficult questions. Yet as an ethnic group and 
culture one should seriously study the professional and intellectual orientations 
of Greek-Americans. It seems to me that our emphasis as a family, church, 
mass media and other ethnic institutions is on the Dionysian and material as- 
pects of life, i.e., food, dance, homes, buildings and much less on the Apollonian 
world view, i.e., intellectual and professional pursuits and scholarship, the arts 
and sciences and the like. We must as an ethnic group reorient ourselves from 
a Dionysian view of life to a more Apollonian or at least a balance between the 
two. (In a sense the entire American society is materially and hedonistically 
oriented). 

Of course the reasons for the late entrance of Greek-Americans into the 
professions including academia are many. The purpose of the present analysis 
is not to examine in detail the reasons. To mention some of the most pertinent 
one has to include the following: 1) There was no genuine tradition of Greek- 
American scholarship in the U.S. prior to the 1940’s . 2) Other more tangible 
avenues of mobility than to pursue an academic career were followed by Greeks 
in America. In most instances it was beyond the immigrant’s reach. 3) Medicine 
and law were the professions that the Greek immigrant knew most in the old 
country. Teaching and engineering became career choices later. 4) Discrimina- 
tion and prejudice against ethnic minorities including the Greeks were high in 
the first quarter of the 20th century. 5) Prior to the 1920’s Greeks in America 
were ambivalent as to the length and permanence of their stay in the U.S. Pro- 
fessions require long career commitment that the Greek immigrant was not 
equipped to give. He was a “bird of passage" with little intention to stay in the 
U.S. 6) Unless Greek professionals from Greece who came to the U.S. contin- 
ued their education in the new country and became proficient in the English 
language, it was difficult for them to earn a living as academics, lawyers, doc- 
tors, or other professionals in general. In fact, Greek peasants were better ad- 
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justed in the new country than Greek professionals. The latter became declassé 
and worked below their ability in the U.S. 7) Late immigration to the U.S. was 
also a cause of late professional entry. 8) Although Greek-Americans did fol- 
low the professions, they follow only a few professions. 9) The lowly social ori- 
gins and social class of the Greek immigrant was a handicap for his children. 

Coupled with the foregoing reasons were the politica! factionalism and 
social cleavages among Greek-American communities along the lines of old vs. 
new immigrants, entrepreneurial class vs. professional class, young vs. old, and 
Greek cultural norms vs. American ways. Class distinctions were minimized to 
keep the group together, but as the Greek-Americans (and other hyphenated 
Americans for that matter) improved their socio-economic standing, class and 
status distinctions became more apparent. Thus those Greeks who came first 
to the U.S. and their progenies called the post World War II Greeks D.P.’s mean- 
ing displaced persons while the latter called the earlier immigrants and their 
children mis-hellene and anti-Greek. Both groups avoided each other and both 
believed themselves to be superior to each other in their own way by using dif- 
ferent cultural frames of reference, those of Greece and the U.S. respectively. 

In short the present analysis has demonstrated the need for this kind of in- 
quiry. More than that Greek-American professionals should be studied and 
compared with other ethnic/racial group professionals in a more systematic 
way both in terms of diachronic and synchronic levels of analysis. For unless 
Greek-Americans establish a genuine base of professional, scientific, and schol- 
arly tradition in the U.S., their political influence in American society wi'l be 
inconsequential. 


Northern Illinois University 
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NORMAN SIMMS 


CHAUCER AND THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISHMAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE OF WALLACHIA 


In the Book of the Duchess, a courtly poem probably first written by 
Geoffrey Chaucer in memory of Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, there appears 
to be the only extant Middle English allusion to the Romanian principality 
of Wallachia. Though it has been assumed since the sixteenth century that 
this funerary poem was composed within eight years of Blanche’s death (12 
September 1369)?, the allusion suggests events later in the century, and there 
is enough circumstantial evidence to indicate that Chaucer was likely to have 
rewritten at least part of the poem in the mid-1390’s, when news of the dis- 
astrous defeat of the western crusading army of Sigismund of Hungary by 
the Turks at Nicopolis was in the air. The formal attitudes of lament and con- 
solation in the Book of the Duchess (a title not necessarily that which contem- 
poraries would have known the poem by) were transferable —with no breach 
of courtly etiquette— to the memory of Anne of Bohemia, the first wife of King 
Richard II. The circumstances of her death on 7 June 1394 would have recal- 
led those of Blanche, the first wife of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Fur- 
thermore, Englishmen learning of the disaster on the Bulgarian-Wallachian 
border and recalling that Richard’s second wife, the seven year old daughter 
of the French Charles VI, had almost involved their country in that crusade’, 
would have noted with satisfaction and relief that Anne of Bohemia, like 
Blanche of Lancaster before her, was not the sort of capricious lady who would 


..Sende men into Walakye, 


To Pryse, and into Tartarye, 
To Alysaundre, ne into Turkye, 
And byd hym faste anoon that he 


1. A passage in John Gower's Confessio Amantis alludes to Dacia, but this is a vague 
classical reference. 

2. D. W. Robertson, Jr., **The Historical Setting of Chaucer's Book of the Duchess" in 
Medieval Studies in Honor of Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., eds. John Mahoney and John Esten 
Keller, (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1965), pp. 171-172; also see Derek 
Brewer, p. 34, Chaucer in His Time, (London: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1963). 

3. A. R. Myers, England in the Late Middle Ages (1307-1536), (Harmondsworth; Pen- 
guin Books, 1959), p. 18, See Note 16 below, 
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Go hoodles to the Drye Se 
And come home by the Carrenar... 


s (B.D., 1024-1029% 


Ostensibly, then, in the rhetorical function of this passage concerning 
the deceased lady —called White in memory of Blanche, but an idealized rather 
than particularized courtly type— “Walakye”, or Wallachia, is meant to be 
an absurdly distant place, similar to Patagonia or New Zealand for later 
English writers. 

But though Chaucer’s pose as the simple clerk allows his verse a touch 
of lightness and seeming casualness, as a poetic craftsman he is never care- 
less with details; and we ought to seek some significance in the allusion that 
' would make a coherent catalogue of places, as well as having a pointed imme- 
diacy about it. Precisely those events culminating in the disaster at Nicopolis 
provide the rationale for Chaucer’s allusion, and allow us to survey the prob- 
: able awareness 14th century courtiers in England would have of events in 
that distant part of Europe. 

The Book of the Duchess was probably first written for a memorial service 
. held on the anniversary of Blanche’s death on September 12, 1374, when John 
of Gaunt —who maintained these vigils more or less elaborately throughout 
. his life— used St. Paul's Cathedral as the setting for an extravagant display*. 
Chaucer, in the characteristic mask of the bumbling clerk “Simple Geoffrey”, 
pretends an absurd grief which prevents him from sleeping for eight years. 
Then, after reading the Ovidian tale of Ceyx and Alcyone, he falls asleep and 
dreams himself into a trite romantic setting; but gradually entering a more 
morose but increasingly sensuous reality, the Dreamer meets the Knight in 
' Black. In a dialogue which both parodies and draws moral perceptions from 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, the clerkish and uncourtly Dreamer leads 
the grief-stricken courtier into a renewed and deepened awareness of the spiri- 
tual continuity of love with the recently deceased Lady named White. It is 
in one of the Black Knight’s speeches recalling the virtues of the Lady that 
the allusion to Wallachia occurs. The Knight explains that White was no or- 
dinary aristocratic flirt, but a lady who understood the virtues of courteous 
love at their most refined level, combining classical friendship and Christian 
charity into a social benevolence of the highest order. 

The passage where the allusion appears may or may not have been in the 


4. All quotations are from the standard edition of The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. 
F, N. Robinson, 2nd ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957). 

5. Robertson, “Historical Setting", p. 172; also D. W. Robertson, Jr., Chaucer's Lon- 
don, (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1968), pp. 30-31. 
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original version of the poem, and only a late tradition assigns the present text 
to an early period in Chaucer’s literary career. While the Retraction to the 
Canterbury Tales —a set-piece posture, even if often sincerely made— speaks 
of a youthful “book of the Duchess”, in the Introduction to the Man of Law's 
Tale the Serjeant at Law claims that a certain Chaucer has already told most 
of the good stories available: “In youthe he made of Ceys and Alcione". So 
that the precise nature of the poem written by Chaucer as a young squire can 
only be guessed at; but by analogy, at least, we may be correct in assuming 
that the version now extant in two late manuscripts is a version touched up 
by the mature court poet. It is interesting in this connection to note that the 
Man of Law, immediately after he mentions the tale of Ceys and Alcione, re- 
fers to the Legend of Good Women, a later poem dedicated to Anne of Bohe- 
mia. i 

If we examine the passage in question closely, the syntax reveals two dis- 
tinct sections, the second an incremental variation on the first. The first depends 
upon the verb “sende” and the second upon “byd”. The Lady called White 
does not send men off without a head covering into the wastes of the Gobi 
Desert only to return via the rank Kara-Nr, or Black Lake, east of it*. She 
also does not send men into such impossible places as Wallachia, Prussia, Tar- 
tary (perhaps not, as some have suggested, all of Outer Mongolia), Alexandria, 
and Turkey. These last place names recall the list of countries the worthy 
Knight of the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales has visited in his 
ostensibly archetypal fourteenth century crusading experience: Alexandria, 
Prussia, Lithuania, Russia, Grenada, Algeciras, Benmarin, Ayas, Attalia, 
Tremessen (Tlemcen), and 


This ilke worthy Knyght hadde ben also 
Sometyme with the Lord of palatye 
Agayn another hethen in Turkey. 


(GP, 64-66) 


Usually Palatye is taken as the Middle English equivalent of Palathia, 
the Turkish Balat. In the 1360's the Lord of Palatye was allied.to Pater of Cy- 
prus, the colourful and chivalric figure who visited England in 1362/3*. 

The overlapping of the places the Knight did go to and the places the Lady 


6. John Livingstone Lowes, “Illustrations of Chaucer. Drawn Chiefly from Deschamps", 
Romanic Review 2 (1911) 121. 

7. Aziz S. Atiya, The Crusade of Nicopolis (London: 1934), p. 1 gives a summary of 14th 
century crusades; also see the notes in Robinson, Works, to the Knight of the General Pro- 


logue, p. 652. 
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would not send her knights is revealing. Prussia, Alexandria, and Turkey were 
sites of crusading expeditions. They were generally pagan, as was of course 
Tartary, which Chaucer himself notes in the opening lines to the Squire’s Tale 
on King Cambyuskan. But Wallachia was Christian, albeit of a variety not 
‚ generally approved of in the west. Nevertheless, the common denominator 
of the Knight's and the Lady's catalogues is scenes of crusades, with perhaps 
a derogatory hint at Wallachia as a pagan land too. 

Chaucer may have heard of Wallachia early in his career. Venice and Ge- 
noa had colonial settlements in the area and were consequently involved in 
local events. The Italian trade wars of the mid-century over access to the 
Black Sea would have reached some ears in London, especially among the 
merchant communities®. Chaucer’s middle class connections would have per- 
haps made him interested in such events, if his courtly duties as emissary for 
the king and his service with John of Gaunt did not. But more likely than not, 
even the foundation of the Wallachia principality by Basarab I, and the early 
adventurous careers of Vladislav and Mircea the Old, would not have seemed 
very interesting until the arrival or Anne of Bohemia in England. 

The arrangements for Anne's marriage by proxy to Richard II began as 
early as 1380, with Sir Michael de la Pole acting as negotiator?. Her father was 
Charles IV of Bohemia, the Holy Roman Emperor, and the marriage was pro- 
moted by the pope to win support for an alliance of Urbanists against Cle- 
mentists during the papal schism!?. At first, the English chroniclers expressed 
grave doubts about the mooted wedding, considering this plain-looking, un- 
known seventeen year old bride a high price to pay for English co-operation 
with the Angevin Hungarians". Anne's brother, Sigismund of Luxembourg, 
who ruled Hungary and had overt expansionist aims in Bulgaria and Walla- 
chia, was later to organize the ill-fated crusade against the Ottoman ruler Bay- 
ezid I which ended in Nicopolis. 

Despite initial misgivings, the marriage between Richard and Anne on 
14 January 1382 proved a remarkable success both publically and personally. 


8. Anthony Luttrell, “The Crusade in the Fourteenth Century", in Europe in the Late 
Middle Ages, eds. J. E. Hale, J. R. L. Highfeld, and B. Smalley, (London: Faber and Faber), 
pp. 128, 143, 148, etc. 
| 9, May McKissack, The Fourteenth Century (1307-1399), (The Oxford History of Eng- 
land, V.), (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1959), p. 427. 
10. McKissack, Fourteenth Century, p. 427; Gervase Mathew, The Court of Richard II 


|. (London: John Murray, 1968), pp. 16-17. The whole situation is reviewed in Oscar Halecki,- 


Borderlands of Western Civilization: A History of East Central Europe, (New York: The Ron- 
ald Press, 1952), pp.270-271; and see Chapter 7, “The New Forces of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury”, pp. 92-114. 

11. McKissack, Fourteenth Century, p. 147. 
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The queen brought with her a gifted entourage of artists and craftsmen and 
proved to be an enthusiastic friend to poets, and during her lifetime the Eng- 
lish court blossomed as a centre of cosmopolitan culture. “Her father had 
been a patron of Petrarch; her grandfather a patron of Guillaume Machault; 
her great-grandfather was the rather negligent patron of Dante"??. Anne her- 
self was the patron of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Richard fell romantically in love with his new queen. Like her, he was sev- 
enteen at their wedding, and itis reported that throughout their marriage he 
found it difficult to leave her side. He built the beautiful lodgings, La Neyt, 
at Sheen for her; and one of Chaucer's official court positions was to oversee 
the construction and furnishing of the royal residence of the queen. Anne's 
death in 1394 deeply affected the king, and in despair he commanded John 
Gedney, his Clerk of the Works, to demolish her quarters at Sheen**. When 
the Earl of Arundel arrived late at the funeral service in Westminster Abbey 
and begged permission to leave early, Richard struck him down’. In such con- 
ditions, Chaucer and other older courtiers may well have recalled the Duke 
of Lancaster's profound grief when Blanche died; and, while political nego- 
tiations began for a second queen for Richard, may have felt that the king 
needed some of the genteel and oblique consolation offered in Chaucer's book 
on “the Deeth of Blaunche the Duchesse". 

One of the conditions for a truce in the Hundred Years’ War included a 
marriage between Richard and the seven year old daughter of Charles VI!$. 
Just as John of Gaunt's marriage to the daughter of the deposed King of Cas- 
tille had not interfered with his pious devotion to Blanche, so it may have 
been felt no discourtesy to eulogize Anne in a revised version of the early poem. 
Philippe de Mézières, the French propagandist of crusades and organizer of 
courtly spectacles, advised the French king in these matters, and probably was 
responsible for the recommendation that France and Engand join together 
in aiding Sigismund of Hungary in his war against the Turks in the Balkans". 
Although Richard avoided the issue in his replies, it is most likely that the 
court was aware that a crusade to a little known region of Europe was being 
discussed along with arrangements for the marriage. Even Eustache Deschamps, 


12. Mathew, Court of Richard II, p. 17. 

13. McKissack, Fourteenth Century, p. 427. 

14. Mathew, Court of Richard II, pp. 64, 65, 148. 

15. Mathew, Court of Richard II, pp. 17-18, 34, 63; Brewer, Chaucer, p. 15. 

16. Myers, Late Middle Ages, p. 94; Atiya, Nicopolis, pp. 9, 32; Steven Runciman, A 
History of the Crusades, Vol. III, (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1965), pp. 455-456. 

17. Atiya, Nicopolis, p. 171, n. 63; also Aziz S. Atiya, The Crusade in the Later Middle 
Ages, 2nd ed., (London: Butler and Tanner, 1938; reprinted by Kraus, New York, 1965), 
pp, 435-436. 
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the French poet most popular at the English court and one of the main 
' contemporary influences on Chaucer’s courtly style, had urged in a ballad 
written in 1395 that England untertake a crusade in the East’. After the wed- 
ding, when news of the disaster at Nicopolis began to reach England —wheth- 
er by official dispatch or by way of such poetic lamentations as Deschamps’ 
“Pour les Français Morts A Nicopolis"— the idea of going to Wallachia must 
have seemed not only a rhetorical extreme, but the height of political and ro- 
mantic folly. 

But Deschamps does not mention Wallachia in his ballads about the cru- 
sade, referring only to “Hongrie” and Nicopolis. In the poetic models for the 
hyperbolic set-piece, French poets like Robert de Rains and Jean de Conde 
mention Germany, England and Scotland as their impossibly distant regions!?. 
Chaucer chooses places in the East, as well as “Pruyse”; and he probably 
would not speak of Hungary out of respect for Anne's family connections. 
But Wallachia at this time, if known at all by the English court, would have 
bad connotations. These Romanians had, by all contemporary accounts, dis- 
graced themselves by deserting from the field of battle when the French stu- 
pidly opened themselves to the Turkish forces??. Someone may even have 
been able to speak of the time, not many years before, when Sigismund had 
been shot at with poison arrows by the Wallachians while returning home 
from his victory over the Turks at Nicopolis Minor?! 

Hindsight shows today that Mircea the Old's policy of alternative alli- 
ances with the Hungarians, Greeks, and Turks was the only possible course 
for maintaining the autonomy of the newly founded and relatively weak Tara 
Romaneasca, or country of the Romanians in Wallachia?!, The decadence 
of the Byzantine Empire made it an untrustworthy ally, while the Hungarians 
with their fierce policy of territorial aggrandizement and their even fiercer 


18. The relevant ballads and fragments are collected in Atiya, Nicopolis, “Appendix A". 

19. Lowes, "Illustrations", p. 122. 

20. Herbert Adams Gibbons, The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire: A History of the 
Osmanlis up to the Death of Bayexid I 1300-1403, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916: reprint- 
ed by Frank Cass, London 1968, p. 211; for a full list of chronicles mentioning the cru- 
sade, see p. 213). 

21. Atiya, Nicopolis, p. 70. 

22. For a general survey from tbe Wallachian point of view, which corrects errors in 
Atiya's studies, see R. Rosetti, “Notes on the Battle of Nicopolis (1396), Slavonic Review 
15 (1936) 629-638; also R. W. Seton-Watson, A History of the Roumanians: From Roman 
Times to the Completion of Unity, (Cambridge University Press, 1934; reprinted by Archon 
Books, 1963), pp. 24-26. For a broad survey of the origins of the Romanian states see Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, 4 History of the Balkan Peninsula: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day, 
(New York: Harcourt & Brace, 1922; reprinted by Frederick Ungar, New York, 1966), esp. 
pp. 204-206, 
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army of zealous friars were not a welcome protector to Wallachians. The Turks, 
though tolerant in religion, were a military threat, and had to be fought 
against when strong and placated when weak. But while modern opinion may 
admire Mircea's adept diplomatic antics, Christian monarchs would have no- 
thing but scorn for his pragmatic policies; even though, like Chaucer's wor- 
thy Knight, each western nation had dealt with heathens and been anything 
but worthy to each other. Certainly the farce of two Catholic popes was no 
religious example to the world. 

In England, at least, the zeal for crusades was minimal, the influence of 
Philippe de Méziéres being felt much less than in France. In the Merchant's 
Tale, it has been suggested™ Chaucer is mocking a spectacle at the Paris court 
put on by Philippe to enlist support for a crusade: the reference is ambiguously 
to the illusions as stage-devices and the tricksters who deceive the courtiers 
with such allusions. Though about twenty-five Englishmen —from the Duke 
of Lancaster down to Richard Chelmesnick, esquire— showed interest in the 
Militia Passionis Jhesus Christi*, a puritanical order of knights to fight against 
the infidel with pure hearts and bodies established by Philippe de Méziéres, 
there was no official English participation in the last great crusade of the Mid- 
die Ages?*. A negligible contingent of English Knights Templar joined the 
French, Hungarians, and Wallachians in the last stages of the adventure. Gen- 
erally, public spirit in England was against the very idea of crusades, as not 
only Chaucer’s contemporary poets Gower and Langland make clear in 
their statements that the Sarasin (a general name for the heathen of the East) 
was a man with a soul to be saved, rather than as a devil to be slaughtered; 
but also as John Wycliffe, expressing feelings of English anti-clericalism, says 
-when he calls the crusade an excuse for murder organized by the illegal 
popes*®, 

England, of cource, would not have gloated over the defeat at Nicopolis; 
a Christian Jerusalem was a fine ideal. But the danger of an Ottoman invasion 
was a real and present danger. The stupidity of the French knights would not 
have blinded men at the court to the need to resist, with modern weapons and 
strategy, the forces of this new Islamic enemy. Fear among the common people 
was great in Slavic and Teutonic lands; the flagellants, who had roamed 
the countryside during the plague years at mid-century, now again took to 


23. Laura Hibbard Loomis, “Secular Dramatics in the Royal Palace, Paris, 1378, 1389, 
and Chaucer’s "Tregetoures' ", Speculum 33 (1958) 242-255. 

24. Atiya, Nicopolis, pp. 26-28. 

25. Charles L. Tipton, “The English at Nicopolis", Speculum 37 (1962) 528-540. 

26. Atiya, Nicopolis, p. 123. 
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the roads, proclaiming with the voice of mass hysteria an imminent Turkish 
threat”. 

The news was bad enough by the time it reached England to allow Rich- 
ard to use the defeat at Nicopolis as an excuse for wriggling out of a prom- 
ise to aid the French in a war against the Visconti®. In Hungary, Sigismund 
returned sapped of men, funds, and prestige, and faced a struggle for the suc- 
cession*?. With his attention turned towards Bohemia, the Greeks at Constan- 
tinople felt deserted; they attempted to enlist English aid. News of events in 
the East, perhaps even of Wallachia, might thus have still been arriving in Eng- 
land until 1400, the year Manuel Paleologus arrived in England to plead for 
support?? and the year Chaucer died. 

Thus, though the Book of the Duchess was first written for and performed 
at one of the early September 12th memorial services for Blanche, Duchess 
of Lancaster, the allusion to Wallachia strongly suggests that Chaucer re- 
wrote part or all of the poem in memory of an equally imposing lady, Anne of 
Bohemia, whose death in the 1390's made Englishmen acutely aware of how 
lucky they had been to have in two women the archetypal figure of White 
who would not *sende men into Walakye". 
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ALTTHRAKIEN ALS HISTORISCHE EINHEIT 


Die Tatsache, daB in den letzten Jabren mehrere Arbeiten, Aufsitze und 
einige wichtige zusammenfassende Darstellungen, die alten Völkerschaften 
der Balkanhalbinsel betreffend erschienen sind, sowie die in der Erforschung 
des ganzen südosteuropäischen Raumes gemachten Fortschritte, sowohl in 
der Geschichte als auch in der Vorgeschichte, setzen viele methodologische 
"Probleme vor uns; besonders bezüglich der Verwertung der verschiedenen Da- 
ta. Dieses Bedürfnis ist für unseren Forschungsbereich » Thrakien-Altthrakien« 
besonders spürbar, weil primäre, d.h. schriftliche Quellen fehlen, die von innen 
her die Geschichte dieser Völkerschaft beleuchten können. Die Frage, die wir 
behandeln wollen, ist, in welcher Weise es sinnvoll ist, in anbetracht der Na- 
tur der vorhandenen Data, von Thrakien als einer historischen Rinheit zu re- 
den. Die wichtigste Leistung auf diesem Gebiet bis heute ist das Buch von Pro- 
fessor Christo M. Danov, Altthrakien, Berlin-New York 1976, das in neuer, 
in deutscher Sprache bearbeiteten Fassung erschienen ist (bulgarische Origi- 
nalausgabe: Drewna Trakija, Sofia 1968). Est ist gerade sein Bemühen alle 
jene Entwicklungsetappen »und vor allem solche, die besonders für die Ent- 
wicklung des thrakischen Ethnos als Ganzem, so wie auch für die Entwicklung 
seiner gewichtigeren Stammesgruppierungen, Stämme und Unteistimme, 
von Bedeutung waren« zu verfolgen (S. 90), die uns veranlaßt hat, dieses Pro- 
blem zu berühren. Da nicht nur der erste Komponent unseres Titels, der selbst 
als eine Arbeitshypothese dient, problematisch ist, sondern auch der zweite, 
der Begriff der historischen Einheit, wird unser Arbeit aus zwei Teilen beste- 
-hen: 1. Unter welchem Aspekt es sinnvoll ist, von derartigen Ganzheiten zu 
reden und welche Gefahren mit einer nicht adáquaten Anwendung dieses Be- 
griffs überhaupt vorhanden sind, und 2. welche spezieller Fragen mit der An- 
wendung dieses Begriffes im Fall »Thrakien« vorliegen. 


1. Der Begriff der historischen Einheit oder historischen Ganzheit ist mit 
einer tiefgreifenden Problematik verbunden, obwohl wir ihn als selbstverständ- 
‘lich betrachten und bis zu einem gewissen Punkt mit Recht. Denn ohne die- 
sen Begriff kann man in den historischen Wissenschaften nicht auskommen. 
Wie bekannt, haben wir dauernd mit Begriffen wie Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft, 


1. Soeben auch rumänisch unter dem Titel Tracia Antica, übers. v. C. Velichi, hrsg. v. R. 
-Vulpe, Bucuresti 1976, erschienen. 
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Kultur, Stadt, Völkerschaft, Nation, Volksstamm, Nationalität zu tun oder 
auch mit Begriffen wie Klasse und Schicht. Da ein Phänomen mehreren Kate- 
gorien von Phänomenen zu gleicher Zeit angehören kann, ist es möglich, das 
eine oder das andere Phänomen gehört zu mehreren Ganzheiten. Es ist klar, 
daß die Fragestellung sich ändert, je nachdem man welche historische Einheit 
als den eigentlichen Träger der geschichtlichen Entwicklung betrachtet. Nimmt 
man die Klassen als den eigentlichen Träger dieser Entwicklung, dann ist 
sie vorwiegend ein Ausdruck der Produktionsverhältnisse einer Epoche mit 
zentralem Begriff die Art der geleisteten Arbeit; werden dagegen die Nationen 
als die eigentlichen Träger der geschichtlichen Entwicklung betrachtet, dann 
rückt die politische Geschichte mehr ins Zentrum des Interesses, wobei die 
wirtschaftlichen Verhältisse zu einem Aspekt der Geschichte eines Volkes ge- 
macht werden; oder nimmt man wieder die Kulturen als das »intelligible field 
of study«, dann wird die Geschichte hauptsächlich eine Kulturmorphologie; 
befinden wir uns endlich auf einem niedrigeren Niveau der politischen Orga- 
nisation jener der Volksstämme, dann können die Taten des Häuptlings, des 
Helden, die Geschichte dieser Kollektivitát sein. 

Diese Vieldimensionalität der historischen Eıkenntnis bedeutet zugleich 
.eine gewisse Relativierung der historischen Realität, welches eben zeigt, daß 
der Begriff der historischen Ganzheit oder Binheit keine Selbstverstándlichkeit 
darstellt. Es gibt einen gewissen Grad von einer Festsetzung —wie allerdings 
in jeder Wissenschaft, auch in den sogenannten exakten Wissenschaften— die 
uns erlaubt über ein Thema zu sprechen. Die Problematik endet nicht, indem 
wir annehmen, daD eine solche Festsetzung vorhanden ist; interessant würe, 
unserer Meinung nach, zu bestimmen, auf welcher Ebene diese Festsetzung 
geschieht. Wir kónnen hauptsächich zwei Ebenen unterscheiden, wo ein sol- 
cher Komponent mitenthalten ist: erstens, daD eine bestimmte oder unbestimm- 
te Zahl von Data eine Einheit bilden und zweitens, daB zwischen solchen Ein- 
heiten, die man als globale Erscheinungen charakterisieren kann, eine gewisse 
Beziehung existiert, so daß man von geschichtlicher Entwicklung sprechen 
kann; mit anderen Worten, daß solche Ganzheiten als die Träger der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung betrachtet werden können. Was in beiden Fällen vor- 
ausgesetzt wird, ist die Existenz einer gewissen Kontinuität; erstens zwischen 
verschiedenen Ereignissen derselben Einheit und zweitens zwischen globalen 
Erscheinungen. Welche jedesmal die Art dieser Kontinuität ist, ist ein Pro- 
blem für sich, ob wir z.B. von einer dialektischen Entwicklung oder einer blo- 
Ben Aufeinanderfolge von Ereignissen sprechen können. 

Indem wir einen Komponenten von Festsetzung angenommen haben, 
dies bedeutet nicht, daß im Begriff der historischen Ganzheit nicht eine Wi- 
derspiegelung der historischen Wirklichkeit mitgegeben ist. Wie diese Verbin- 
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dung zwischen diesen Bestandteilen des Erkenntnisprozesses —Realität und 
Festsetzung— geschieht, ist nicht leicht, besser gesagt, unmóglich zu bestim- 
men; würe dies móglich, dann würe das alte Problem über die Voraussetzun- 
gen der Erkenntnis längst gelöst, was eben nicht der Fall ist*t. Was man aller- 
dings schwer annehmen würde, ist die extrem positivistische Ansicht, daß alle 
wahren Sätze über solche Einheiten aus Aussagen über Individuen abgeleitet 
werden könnten. »Wenn einer genau wüßte«, schreibt Moritz Schlick, »was 
alle menschlichen Individuen auf der Erde getan oder gesagt haben, so würde 
er alles wissen, was die Geschichte und Soziologie lehren können«®. Diese »sum- 
mative« Darstellungsweise ist nicht nur, wie eben M. Schlick weiter bemerkt, 
höchst unpraktisch, aber sie würde die Geschichte und noch mehr die Soziologie 
als Wissenschaft überhaupt in Frage stellen. Denn, wir glauben, ohne eine ge- 
wisse »Transzendenz« des historischen Materials ist Geschichte nicht möglich. 
Nicht zu Unrecht spricht man von der Geschichtslosigkeit des Positivismus*. 
Die Tastache, daB man zuweil bei der Geschichtsbetrachtung auf Diskontinui- 
tät stößt, ist kein Beweis dafür, daß der Begriff der historischen Entwicklung 
irrelevant ist. Es ist gerade die Annahme solcher Entitäten die uns erlaubt, »kau- 
sale Strukturen« zu suchen und zu erfassen, die auch für M. Schlick, die Auf- 
gabe der Historie wáre*. Setzen wir voraus, daß wir in der Lage waren, alles 
zu wissen, was die Menschen getan und gesagt haben, würden wir nicht auf 
Begriffe wie Klasse, Volk, Nation verzichten, weil diese Begriffe uns erlauben, 
die historische »Entwicklung« zu verstehen. Ein solcher Verzicht wäre unver- 
meintlich auf eine Verarmung der menschlichen Kenntnis zu führen. In der- 
selben ungefáhren Weise würde ein Mathematiker (auBer den Intuitionisten 
freilich) nicht auf den Begriff des »aktual Unendlichen« verzichten, obwohl 
dieses aktual Unendliche keine echte Zahl ist, sondern als ein »fagon de parler« 
gilt, weil ganze mathematische Disziplinen wegfallen müBten?. Auch die Anti- 
nomien, die in der Mengenlehre durch den Begriff der Menge aller Mengen ent- 
stehen, ist kein genügender Grund, die ganze Mengenlehre zu verwerfen. Man 


2. Unsere Auffassung darüber s. in der unter dem Tite! «I[poBAtpata nAatovixtic ma- 
povotas. “H lovoptkótnta. Tfj; 1806500» [Probleme der Gegenwärtigkeit Platons. Die Ge- 
schichtlichkeit der Methode] (griech. mit deutsch. Zussammenf.) d'iocogía 2 (1972) 201-221 
erschienen Arbeit. 

3. M. Schlick, «Über den Begriff der Ganzheit», Gesammelte Aufsdtze, Wien 1938 (Hil- 
desheim 1969), S. 252-266, besonders S. 265. 

4. Hans-Michael Baumgartner, Kontinuitüt und Geschichte. Zur Kritik und Metakritik 
der historischen Vernunft (Suhrhamp Verlag) 1972, S. 33ff. 

5. M. Schlick, «Form and Content. An Introduction to Philosophical Thinking», Gesam- 
melte Aufsdize, Wien 1938 (Hildesheim 1969), S. 214. 

6. Wolfgang Stegmüller, Metaphysik, Wissenschaft, Skepsis, Frankfurt/Main-Wien 1954, 
S. 206ff. 
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sucht immer nach der neuen Wegen und Mitteln, um diese Mängel zu besei- 
tigen. Die Schwäche der Positivisten bezüglich der historischen Problematik 
liegt darin, daß sie die Bedeutung des Ereignisses sehr eng fassen. Sie übersehen 
dabei, daß auch ein sogenanntes einfaches Ereignis in unendlich vielen kleinen 
analysiert werden kann, wobei wieder dasselbe Basis-Problem enststeht. Neh- 
men wir als Beispiel ein Ereignis, das zeitlich und räumlich bestimmt werden 
kann, die Einnahme von Konstantinopel durch die Türken. Nicht nur über- 
steigt seine weltgeschichtliche Bedeutung diese Bestimmung, 29. Mai von 1453, 
sondern kann dieses Ereignis in fast unendlich viele kleinere zerfallen, die die 
verschiedenen Etappen der Eroberung illustrieren. Andererseits kann die Ge- 
schichte eines Volkes als ein weltgeschichtliches Ereignis betrachtet werden, so 
z.B. die ganze römische Geschichte. Zugleich kann man innerhalb der römi- 
schen Geschichte kleinere Entitäten erfassen, z.B. die Geschichte von einer 
Schicht, von einer Gens usw. bis wir zu den Taten der Menschen selbst kommen, 
die uns wieder das Material verschaffen, damit wir die Geschichte des Rómi- 
schen Reiches schreiben’.Diese Art dei Relativierung des historischen Gegen- 
standes zeigt eben, daD wir zwar von einer historischen Ganzheit reden kónnen, 
aber daß diese Ganzheiten neben ihrer Funktion als Bezeichnung einer Reali- 
tät zugleich als methodische Prinzipien, als Arbeitshypothesen dienen. Wir 
kónnen freilich nicht die Geschichte von »Etwas« schreiben, wenn wir 
nicht dieses Etwas als Vorhandenes annehmen. Natürlich darf wieder dieses 


7. Die Positivisten betrachten eben diese Stufe der Erkenntnis, die Beschreibung der Ta- 
ten der Menschen, als die sichere Basis der Geschichtswissenschaft. Aber auch hier tauchen 
wieder Schwierigkeiten auf, sobald man über die ganz elementare Beschreibung der Ereignisse 
hinausgehen will; denn für jede Erklärung menschlicher Handlung muß man die Kollektivi- 
tät, die soziale Umgebung heranziehen, sonst werden diese Taten nicht verständlich. Der 
Mensch unabhüngig von dieser Umgebung ist wieder eine Abstraktion, eine Wesenheit an 
sich. Natürlich niemand móchte diese Dimension des Menschen leugnen, d.h. Methaphysik 
treiben oder sich in seiner existenziellen Grundverfassung zu vertiefen, aber diese Bereiche 
betreffen nicht die historische Erkenntnis. Die alte Alternative, wer der eigentliche Träger der 
Geschichte ist, der Mensch oder die Gesellschaft, rührt von einer veralteten Fragestellung 
her. Denn die Geschichte setzt eine Korrelation, eine doppelseitige Relation voraus, nicht nur 
zwischen Mensch und Gesellschaft, sondern auch zwischen dem Historiker und der Gesell- 
schaft; denn auch der Historiker steht bei seiner Darstellung unter dem EinfluB von Vorstel- 
_ lungen, symbolischen Systemen, Ideen usw. seiner sozialen. Umgebung. Diese Eigenschaft 
der Geschichte eine Korrelation zu sein, ist eben keine Schwäche, im Gegenteil, darin Außert 
sich ihre dialektische Natur, d.h. daß die Realität und das Erfassen der Realität in einer in- 
neren Verbindung stehen, was eben ein Ausdruck unserer Geschichtlichkeit ist. Es ist eben 
diese Geschichtlichkeit des Menschen sowohl im Sinne der Dialektik, als auch einer Existenz- 
philosophie, die durch die positivistische Fragestellung in Frage gezogen wird. Es ist nicht 
zufällig, daB Karl Popper, wie auch andere Positivisten, der dialektischen, wie auch der exis- 
tenziellen Fragestellung gegenüber sehr kritisch stehen. 
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Etwas nicht als eine Wesenheit schlechthin, als Hypostasis im metaphysischen 
Sinn genommen werden, eine Tendenz, die wir im Gegensatz zu dem extremen 
Positivismus als Essentialismus bezeichnen wollen’. Die Positivisten haben 
vôllig recht, wenn sie auf die Gefahren hinweisen, die mit einer solchen Ten- 
denz verbunden sind. Wie verhángnisvoll áhnliche Substanzialisierungen in der 
Geschichte wirken kónnen, zeigt die europáische Geschichte, auch die südosteu- 
ropáische. Denn solche Substanzialisierungen kónnen unter bestimmten Bedin- 
gungen sehr leicht als Deckmantel für falsche Ideologien dienen oder für po- 
litische Zwecke ausgenutzt werden. Allerdings zeigen die zwei Extremen, über 
die wir gesprochen haben, die Grenzen innerhalb derer eine begriffliche Be- 
stimmung sich bewegen muß. Bei einer ganzheitlichen Geschichtsbetrachtung 
erfassen wir zwar die groBen Entwicklungslinien der Geschichte, die globalen 
Phänomene, wir laufen aber zugleich die Gefahr, zu einer irreführenden Me- 
taphysik zu gelangen; bei einer extrem positivistischen dagegen bleiben wir bei 
dem Tatsachenmaterial, bei den Ereignissen, wir kónnen aber kaum über diese 
hinaus mit dem Ergebnis, daß unsere Darstellung »geschichtlos« wird. Meta- 

physik oder Geschichtslosigkeit sind zwei Grenzsituationen der Geschichtswis- 
 senschaft, von denen wit Abstand nehmen müssen, wenn wir nicht zu einer 
Ausweglosigkeit geraten wollen, die die Geschichtswissenschaft überhaupt in 
Frage stellt. Je mehr diese begriffliche Bestimmung den zwei Extremen sich 
nähert, desto mehr verliert die Fragestellung an Eindeutigkeit. Wäre eine Ganz- 
heit eine Essenz, dann würde nur der Name einer Kollektivität reichen, um 
von ihr als einer historischen Ganzheit zu reden, was natürlich absurd ist?; wür- 


8. Bezüglisch des Begriffes »Essenz«, »Essentialismus« s. auch unsere Besprechung des 
Buches von A. E. Vakalopoulos, ‘Iotogla vis Maxsôovlas 1354-1833, Thessaloniki 1969, in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Bd. 65 (1972) S. 424f. 

9. DaB Absurditäten keine Seltenheit in der Geschichte darstellen, sogar im südosteu- 
ropdischen Raum, zeigt die ganze Entwicklung der Bezeichnung Makedonien-makedonisch. 
Aus einem griechischen Wort (Maxeövög = hoch, groß), das nunmehr ein geographisches 
Gebiet bezeichnet, hat man eine Volksrepublik benannt, deren Sprache doch wohl ein bulga- 
rischer Dialekt ist. Indem man einen neuen Namen angenommen hat, erhebt man den An- 
spruch auf eine neue Nationalität, die »makedonische«. In Namen jetzt dieser Nationalität‘ 
unternimmt man verschiedene Versuche, sowohl eine geographische, als auch eine historische 
Rinheit zu konzipieren. DaB dieser Versuch in eine historische Fiktion mündet, versteht man, 
wenn man z.B. die vor einigen Jahren erschienene Geschichte des Makedonischen Volkes {sto- 
rija na makedonskiot narod. Institut za nacionalna istorija, Skopje 1972, S. 15-19] in Betracht 
zieht. Das Absurde dabei ist, daB eine slavisch-sprechende Volkerschaft nach einer Zeitspanne 
von über zweitausendzweihundert Jahren eine Kontinuitát mit jenem alten makedonischen 
Staat postuliert, unter dessen Hegemonie die ganze damalige »Oikoumene« hellenisiert wurde. 
Diese Kluft ist unüberbrückbar, besonders wenn man nicht nur die Blüte des griechischen 
Städtewesens in Makedonien während der Diadochenzeit und später unter der römischen Herr- 
schaft (s. Fanula Papazoglu, Makedonski Gradovi u rimsko doba (= Ziva Antika, Posebna 
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den wir móglichst viele Data verlangen, damit wir von einer solchen Einheit 
reden, dann würden wir kaum einige finden, die diesen Namen wirklich ver- 
dienen. Wie öfters in der Geschichte muß man den mittleren Weg einschlagen. 
Diese Notwendigkeit ist besonders spürbar in allen jenen Fállen, bei denen man 
wegen des mangelnden Tatsachenmaterials leicht zu dem einen oder dem an- 
deren Extrem gleiten kann. Ein solcher Fall ist auch Thrakien. Wir verfügen 
bei Thrakien bei weitem nicht über so viele Data wie in anderen Fallen, z.B. 
bei Frankreich, Byzanz usw., so müssen wir beachten, daB wir aus dem Namen 
»Thrakien« nicht eine Wesenheit konstruieren. Das Kriterium bleibt immer, 
welche Data wir jedesmal vor uns haben. Wir müssen nunmehr einige Krite- 
rien heranziehen, die für eine historische Einheit charakteristisch sind: 


I. Es gibt zweifelsohne einen bestimmten Raum, den wir auf Grund einer 
schriftlichen Überlieferung, mittelbar oder unmittelbar, durch die Anwesen- 
heit einer Kollektivität grenzen können. 

II. Man muß, in der Lage sein die historische Zeit einigermaßen zu be- 
stimmen. 

III. Man muß eine gewisse Kontinuität adäquat erfassen können. 

IV. Man muß die spezifische Natur dieser Art von Ganzheit definieren kön- 
nen, d.h. ob es sich um eine Klasse, Nation, einen Stamm, usw. handelt, was 
auch die Forschungsmethode bestimmen sollte. 

Bei Punkt IV. handelt es sich eigentlich um eine Synthese der früheren 
oben erwähnten Kriterien. Allerdings müßte die Kontinuität sowohl von 
innen her, inhaltlich, begründet werden können, als auch auf Grund von 
konkreten Kriterien, von außen her, bestimmt werden. 


2. Wenn wir jetzt diese Kriterien im konkreten Fall »Thrakien« anwenden 
wüıden, stößen wir auf einige Schwierigkeiten, die allerdings die Eigenart un- 
seres Gegenstandes, wie auch seinen Reiz, seine »yonteia«, ausmachen. 

Bezüglich der Bestimmung des Raumes, in dem wir die Thraker treffen, 
gibt es eigentlich in der Forschung zwei Konzeptionen: eine engere und eine 
weitere; a) Thrakien im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes, d.h. jenes Land, das von 
den Griechen als »Opáxn« geläufig ist und b) die Gemeinsamkeit jener Län- 
der, die von mit den Thrakern vei wandten Stämmen besiedelt wurden. 

Für die Bestimmung des eigentlichen Thrakiens, das, von einer gewissen 


izdanja, Knjiga D Skopje 1957) in Betracht zieht, sondern auch die Tatsache, daB das Gebiet 
nordlich des Ochridsees (d.h. das Gebiet der heutigen Republik von Skopje) nach der Ein- 
wanderung der slavischen und altaischen Stämme im Balkanraum als »Megale Bulgaria« be- 
kannt war. Daß solche historische Fiktionen als Deckmantel für die Verfolgung politischer 
Zwecke dienen können, ist klar. 
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Epoche aus, ein geographischer und kein ethnischer Begriff war, haben wir die 
antiken Quellen, sowohl die literarischen, als auch die epigraphischen Texte 
in griechischer und lateinischer Sprache. Es ist charakteristisch, daB schon in 
der antiken Überlieferung eine engere und eine weitere Konzeption vorhan- 
den war, die sich mit den heutigen Konzeptionen nicht oder nur teilweise dek- 
ken!?, Denn die älteste bekannte Abgrenzung, die von der Ilias stammt, be- 
trachtet als Thraker alle jene, »die der stark strómende Hellespont innerhalb 
einschließt« (B 844f.)!. Es ist offensichtlich, daß die erste Lokalisation der Thra- 
ker von dem Ort der ersten Begegnungen zwischen Giiechen und Thrakern 
bestimmt wurde!*. Mit dieser ersten Begegnung hängt das Ethnonym »@pé- 
KEGK usw. zusammen, dabei ist es nicht von besonderer Bedeutung, ob dieses 
Wort griechischer Herkunft ist oder nicht; denn wichtig ist zuerst, daß dieses 
Wort eine nicht griechische Vólkerschaft bezeichnet. Die Benennung eines 
Volkes durch ein anderes ist keine seltene Erscheinung. Das Problem für un- 
seren Fall existiert insofern, daß wir nicht genau wissen, ob Thrakien ein echtes 
Ethnonym oder ein »konventioneller Name ist, der alle jene Stämme bezeich- 
net, die in der östlichen Hälfte der Balkanhalbinsel wohnten, Völkerschaf- 
ten, die auf einem bestimmten Niveau der gesellschaftlichen und kulturellen 
Entwicklung stehen”. Ein interessantes Charakteristikum dieses Namens ist, 


10. Eugen Oberhummer, Art. «Thrake», RE Bd. VI, Sp. 393. 

11. Chr. M. Danov, Alithrakien, Berlin-New York 1976, S. 98f., J. Wiesner, Die Thraker, 
Stuttgart 1963, (U. T. 41) S. 11; V. Velkov, «Thraker und Phryger nach den Epen Homers», 
Studia Balcanica V: L'ethnogenése des peuples balkaniques, Sofia 1971, S. 179 ff.; Al. Fol, 
«Aperçu historiogeographique des tribus Thraces», Pupludeva I. Semaines philippopolitaines 
de l'historire et de la culture Thrace, Sofia 1976, S. 10; M. Dušek, «Die Thraker im Karpaten- 
becken», Slovenská archeológia XXTI-2 (1974) (Sonderdruck) S.379 ff.; s. auch ders. Pulpude- 
va I., S. 108ff. 

12. Der Ort der ersten Beziehungen zwischen Griechen und Thrakern konnte nicht nur 
der Hellespont sein, sondern auch das südliche Thrakien und Strymongebiet. A. Fol (a.a.O., S. 
10) ist der Meinung, und wir glauben mit Recht, daß von historischem Standpunkt der Hel- 
lespont vorgezogen werden müßte, wegen der Bedeutung, die dieser Raum sowohl in myke- 
nischer Zeit, als auch spüter unter der Herrschaft der Dynastie des Miltiades d. Alteren in 
der Chersonesos batte. 

13. Vgl. Fol, a.a.O., S. 10: »Cet éthnonyme donc, qui n'est pas thrace d'origine, devient 
résultat d'un phénoméne historique dont les reflets inverses nous permettent à admettre sa va- 
lidité pour toute la Thrace depuis la fin du VI? s. av. n. ère d'autant plus qu'au point de vue 
socio-économique —non éthnique!— il recouvre la totalité des tribus aux noms différents«. 
AnschlieBend macht Fol die Hypothese, daB es móglich ist »d'introduire le terme ‘Thrace- 
Thraces’ dans les mises au point à partir de la deuxième moitié du II? millénaire comme un 
terme conventione] et général en voie de formation désignant les tribus différentes à des é- 
poques différentes et aux pays différents«; über die ganze Problematik, was die Herkunft 
des Namens »Thrakien« angeht, s. K. Vlahov, «Zur Deutung des Stammesnamens OPAI- 
KEX», Klio Bd. 53 (1971) S. 197-208. Einiges darüber in D.D. Zagles, «Opia kal mölsız tig 
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daß er eine Mannigfaltigkeit nach Mundarten und Schreibweise aufweist, »wie 
. kaum ein anderer in der antiken Geographie«, wie Eugen Oberhummer schon 
bemerkt hat. Eine offensichtliche, obwohl vielleicht einfache Erklárung ist, 
daß diese die dialektischen Verschiedenheiten jener griechischen Stämme wi- 
derspiegelt, mit denen die Thraker in Kontakt kamen. Diese Kontakte aller- 
_ dings waren von solcher Tragweite, daß die Abgrenzung des eigentlichen Thra- 
' kiens während der historischen Zeit durch die griechische Kolonisation wesent- 
lich erweitert und präzisiert wurde. Dies bedeutet, daß zwar von Thrakern, 
verschiedenen thrakischen Stámmen, gesprochen werden kann, aber nicht von 
Thrakien als einem geographischen Gebiet, das nur von Thrakern bewohnt war. 
Wir brauchen hier weder die griechischen Kolonien an der ägäischen als auch 
an der pontischen Küste aufzuzählen noch vorhandenen Denkmäler zu erwäh- 
nen}, Eins ist eindeutig, daß während der Zeit, aus der wir sichere Nachrich- 
ten über Thiaker haben, Thrakien nicht mehr eine geographische Einheit vom 
ethnologischen Standpunkt aus bildete. Diese Anwesenheit der Griechen war 
intensiver nach der Unterwerfung der thrakischen Stámme unter Philipp II. 
und der Gründung von Srädten im inneren Thrakien. Während der Diado- 
chenzeit schritt die Hellenisierung in ungleichem Ausma weiter. Jedenfalls, 
als die Rómer kamen, war die Sprache der Inschriften, ihre offizielle Sprache, 
viel weniger das Lateinische und viel häufiger das Griechische, was natürlich 
nicht der Fall sein könnte, wenn die Bevölkerung nicht griechisch verstand?®. 


"Apxalag Opéxnç», "Agxsior Godxrc Bd. 34 (1969) S. 9-59 (Nachdruck Nr. 155). Allerdings 
nach Wiesner (a.a.O., S. 13) der Name »Thraker bezeichnet das Gesamtvolk als Sprachge- 
meinscbaft und darf als thrakisch angesehen werden«. 

14. E. Oberhummer, a.a.O., Sp. 393. 

15. Es genügt, wenn wir hier nur das vierbándige Werk von Georgi Mihailov, Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae in Bulgaria Repertae, Bd. I-IV, Serdicae 1966-1970, erwähnen; s. auch das 
Kapitel: «Die Inschriften», bei Chr. Danov, a.a.O., S. 52-56. 

16. Unter »Bevdlkerung« versteht man gewöhnlich nicht die ganze Bevölkerung sondern 
eine kulturmäBig differenzierte obere Schicht, was natürlich nicht immer der Fall sein kann. 
Es kommt darauf an, auf welcher Stufe der Entwicklung diese Bevölkerung sich befindet. 
Wenn auf thrakischem, auf eigentlich thrakischem, Gebiet nur die obere Schicht griechisch 
konnte, dann müßte man sich fragen, warum die Bevölkerung nördlich der Donau, oder an- 
derswo, einschließlich der bäuerlichen, in einer viel kürzeren Zeitspanne unter dem Einfluß 
der römischen Kultur romanisiert wurde und warum dasselbe im griechischen Einflußbereich 
nicht möglıch war; besonders wenn man bedenkt, daß die Griechen mit den Thrakern seit je- 
her in rege Beziehungen getreten waren: s. auch G. Bakalakis, "Apya:odopinds Epevves ott) 
@odxn 1959-1960, [Anuoouwduata ‘Eotiag OscoouXoviknc], 9:ooaXovikxn 1961, S. 9; über 
die Sprache der Bewohner Thrakiens wührend der rómischen und byzantinischen Zeit, s. N. P. 
Andriotes, CH yAéooa fig Opákno», ' Avrixágiopa ordy xaBnynrr) N. II.’ Avdpuótg, Oeo- 
oakovikn 1976 (Avatin@on) S. 212-233 u. besonders 216; es handelt sich um die »xotv? &- 
Anvixii« mit einigen idiomatischen Abweichungen, die auch mit der Zeit, mehr oder weniger, 
verschwinden. 
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Es ist charakteristisch, daß nördlich der Donau, wo eine Romanisierung der 
verschiedenen Stämme sich vollziehen sollte, die Anzahl der offiziellen latei- 
nisch verfaBten Inschriften überwiegend gróBer ist. Wie sich diese Verschrump- 
fung des eigentlichen Thrakiens, dessen größte Ausdehnung mit der Giün- 
dung des Odrysenreiches zusammenfällt, ist nicht sehr leicht zu verfolgen— 
wir warten allerdings auf den zweiten Band des Werkes von Chr. Danov, das 
Altthrakien in der hellenistischen und römischen Zeit behandeln soll —; und 
dies ist normal; denn wir suchen nach Quellen und Denkmälern, sowohl epi- 
graphischen als auch archäologischen, die gerade jenen Prozeß illustrieren sol- 
len, der zu dem Phänomen führte, das die »ältere« Historiographie als »Völ- 
kertod« bezeichnete!" —wir wollen von solchem biologischen Begriff in der 
Geschichte keinen Gebrauch machen; wir ziehen Begriffe vor wie Assimilie- 
1ung, »Akkulturation« usw. So sagen diese Denkmäler eher von diesem Assi- 
milierungsprozeB und nur seltener von dem entgegengesetzten aus. Es gibt aber 
einen Bereich, in dem wichtige Fortschritte für die Erhellung dieses Prozesses 
gemacht wurden, es ist das Phänomen der sogenannten thrakischen »Diaspo- 
ra«, dem im zweiten Colloque der «Semaines Philippopolitaines» mehrere wich- 
tige Rapports gewidmet wurden. Diese Diaspora müDte auch als eine der 
Hauptgriinde für die stufenweise Verschrumpfung des eigentlichen thrakischen 
Raumes betrachtet werden. Diese Verschrumpfung spiegelt sich in den Nach- 
richten des Ptolemaios und in den Inschriften, in denen wir eine Verminde- 
rung der Stammesnamen treffen, sodaB am Ende, während der rómischen Zeit 
als eigentliche Thraker die Bessen gelten!®. Denn während dieser späten Zeit 
war der Terminus »Opóáx1«eine geographische und keine ethnischeBezeichnung. 
Namen wie Dionysios Thrax machen diesen Bedeutungswandel deutlich!?. Wie 
früh dieser Wandel angebannt ist, zeigt der Ausdruck »G pnîkov 'EAAT|vov« bei 
Hekataios, der durch Stephanos Byzantios überliefert wird??. Die Griechen 


17. Vgi. I. Schwidetzky, Das Problem des Volkertodes, Stuttgart 1954, S. 12ff., 80ff., 110ff. 
zit. nach Wiesner, a.a.O., S. 197. 

18. Eine chronologische Stratifikation der thrakischen Stämme versucht A. Fol in seiner 
oben erwähnten Arbeit, S. 12ff. Bezüglich der letzten Schicht sind seine Ausführungen kenn- 
zeichnend: »Cette tendence d'une diminuation réelle du nombre de tribus devient de plus 
en plus constante, l'époque romaine ne connaissant à partir du II* s. de n. ére qu'un seul nom, 
celui de Thraces, modifié plus tard et par motifs différants en Besses« (a.a.O., S. 14). Wie be- 
kannt, die letzte Erwühnung der Bessen findet man bei Theophanes, De Boor, S. 145 u. 379. 

19. Es handelt sich um den auf Rhodos lebenden griechischen Grämmatiker (von etwa 
170 bis 90 v. Chr.), der die Ergebnisse der grammatischen Forschung (u.a. seines Lehrers 
Aristarchos von Samothrake) in der ersten Elementargrammatik verwertet hat. 

20 Für Hekataios s. F. Gr. Hist. I. 146, 1: »&v & abit Bepun noli, “EXAtvov Opni- 
Kv, &v 6e Xakdotpn nóis Opntkov«. Ich danke Prof. Ph. Petsas, der mich auf diese Stelle 
aufmerksam machte. 
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waren allerdings nicht die einzigen, die diese geographische Einheit vom ethno- 
‚logischen Standpunkt durchbrochen haben, andererseits kann man nicht mit 
: Sicherheit behaupten, daß alle jene Stämme, die als Thraker betrachtet, wirklich 
Ihraker waren. Fanula Papazoglu z.B. vertritt die argumentierte Ansicht, 
daß die »TpiBaAXoi« eine solche Eigenart besaßen, daß sie weder Thraker noch 
. Illyrier im eigentlichen Sinn waren“, Eine ethnische Eigenart postuliert Vladi- 
mir I. Georgiev für die »Móser«, der sie von den Stämmen des südôstlichen 
Altthrakiens unterschied®. Andere Untersuchungen könnten eventuell für 
andere Stämme zu ähnlichen Ergebnissen führen. Wir haben allerdings einige 
wichtige Indizien, daß im thrakischen Raum andere indoeuropäische Stämme 
gelebt haben, wie Professor Michael Sakellariou gesagt hat. Eine Solche Vólker- 
schaft waren die »Pelasgoi«, die an der pontischen Küste nórdlich von Mesem- 
bria®, auf der Propontis, in Plakia und Skylake in der Nähe von Kyzikos* 


21. F. Papazoglu, Srednjobalkanska plemena u predrimsko doba, (Djela Knjiga XXX., 
. Centar za Balkanoloske Ispitivanja, Knjiga 1, Akademija Nauka i umjetnosti Bosne i Herce- 
govine), Sarajevo 1969, S. 54ff., und Chr. Danov, «Der Stand der Balkanforschung in der An- 
tike», Actes du H* Congrès International des Études du Sud-Est Européen, tome I, S. 57f. und 
` derselse, Altthrakien, S. 101ff. 

22. Chr. Danov, «Zu der Ethnogenese und den Lageverschiebungen der Volksstimme 
` Altthrakiens in der zweiten Hälfte des II. und der ersten Hälfte des I. Jahrtausends v.u.Z.», 
Studia Balcanica V, S. 272 und V1. Georgiev, Introducione alla storia delle lingue indoeuropee, 
Roma 1966, S. 139ff., 153ff., 172ff. Nach F. Papazoglu befanden sich die Möser auf der nie- 
drigsten Stufe der kulturellen Entwicklung von diesen Vólkerschaften, die sie untersucht 
hat, Triballoi, Autariatai, Dardanioi, Skordiskoi. Obwohl Papazoglu sich bemüht hat, eine 
gewisse Eigenart dieser Völkerschaften herauszubekommen und ihre politische Geschichte zu 
skizzieren, bemerkt sie zusammenfassend in franzósischer Sprache: »Les ethniques dont se 
servent nos sources pour désigner ceux-ci ne sont que des dénominations communes, dénués 
dans la majorité des cas de contenu politique... A l'époque préromaine les peuplades de la ré- 
gion centrale ne constituaient guére des entités éthnopolitiques bien définies. Selon le degré 
de développement, il s'agissait tantót d'un agglomérat de clans ou de tribus désunis, tantót 
de confédérations tribales plus ou moins amples, qui n'embrassaient pas forcément l'ensemble 
des tribus apparentées, désignés par le méme nom« (a. a. O., 8.403). Mit dem Gesagten kommt 
der konventionelle Charakter dieser »ethnika« zum Ausdruck. 

23. M. Sakellarlou, Peuples préhelléniques d'origine indo-européenne, (Ekdotikè Athenon _ 
1977) S. 150-157. Der Verfasser kommt zu dem Schluß, nach dem er alle anderen Hypothesen 
bezüglich der Lokalisation dieser Larisa methodisch eliminiert, daß die Pelasgerstämme (o6- 
Aa rekaoy®v), die die fruchtbare Larisa (Adpıca &pıßaraxa) bewohnten und mit den Tro- 
ern verbündet waren (Ilias, B 840-844), aus Larisa nördlich vom Mesembria gekommen sein 
mußten. 

24. Herodot erwähnt als »Pelasgoi« die Bewohner von Plakia und Skylake, die östlich 
von Kyzikos lagen (I, 57). Einige Gelehrte (vgl. in Sakellariou, a.a. O.,S. 225) sind der Mei- 
nung, daß es sich hier nicht um Pelasgoi sondern um Tyrrhenoi handelte, aber wie Sakellariou 
zeigt, dies ist unwahrscheinlich; denn Herodot berichtet, daß diese Pelasgoi dieselbe Sprache 
mit den Pelasgoi von Krestonien sprachen und daß sie unterschiedlich von den Tyrrhenoi, die 
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und im Strymongebiet?? angetroffen werden. Aber auch auf den Inseln Sky- 
ros und Skiathos treffen wir Pelasger, die nach der Überlieferung aus Thra- 
kien gekommen sein muDten?*. Wenn man auch in Betracht zieht, daß schon 
in der homerischen Zeit auf den Inseln der nördlichen Ägäis Skyros und 
Lemnos Griechen herrschten®’, weiter, daß auf den meisten Inseln dieses Mee- 
resbereiches, das auch »Thrakisches Meer« genannt wird, als die Athener ihre 
»Arche« gründeten, verschiedene Vilkerschaften, wie Pelasger, Tyrsenen (Tyrr- 
hener) dort ansässig angetroffen wurden™, dann müßte man annehmen, daß 
diese Inseln in historischer Zeit entweder kaum oder nur zum Teil von Thra- 
kern bewohnt waren. Dasselbe gilt auch von der Chalkidike und dem ganzen 
Gebiet von Axios bis zum Strymonfluß, wie es sich aus dem Bericht von Stra- 
bon ergibt, der eine klare Vorstellung zu haben scheint über das, was wir als 
Thrakien im'engeren Sinn betrachten: >... bis zum Fluße Strymon wohnen Ma- 
kedonen und Paionen, sowie einige Bergvölker der Thraker; aber jenseits des 
Strymon bis zur Mündung des Pontos und bis zum Aimos gehórt alles den Thra- 
kern, außer der Küste; denn diese wird von den Hellenen bewohnt«??. Nach 
demselben Strabon haben die Bemühungen Philipps II. und Alexanders die 
Grenzen Thrakiens bis zum Fluße Nestos verschoben??. 

Thrakien im weiteren Sinne ist ein vager und schwankender Begriff, der 
sowohl auf die antike mythologische Überlieferung, als auch auf einige litera- 
rische Angaben zurückzuführen ist. So erzählt uns Herodot »die Thraker sind 
nächst den Indern das größte Volk auf Erden«?!. Pausanias »die an Makedo- 


in ihrer Umgebung wohnten, waren. AuBerdem verschiedene Texte, die in Beziehung zu der 
Argonautischen Literatur stehen, sprechen entweder von einer Bedrohung der Stadt Kyzikos 
durch die in der Nühe wobnenden Pelasger, oder von einer Eroberung durch die letzteren 
(a.a.O., S. 225f.). 

25. Sakellariou, a.a.O., S. 159f.; der Verfasser stützt sich auf einer Stelle des Aischylos, 
Hiketides, 254-255, wo zu lesen ist »Pelasgos war der Herr des ganzen Landes, das der Heilige 
Strymon durchflieBt, anfangend von seinem westlichen Ufer her« und auf Hero ot, I, 57, der 
über die Existenz von Pelasgoi in Krestonien in der Mitte des V. Jahrhunderts, wie wir oben 
sahen, spricht. Leider, können wir nicht wissen, ob diese Pelasgoi die älteren Bewohner des 
Landes waren, d.h. ob sie aus der prählstorischen Zeit stammen oder ob sie später dort ein- 
wanderten (a.a.O., S. 160). 

26. a.a.O., S. 216, 221f. 

27. Vgl. a.a.O., S. 217, 220. 

28. Vgl. a.a.O., S. 216-220 und Chr. Danov, Altthrakien, S. 257. 

29. Strabon, VII. 7,30 (C. 323), u. Oberhummer, a.a.O., Sp. 393f. 

30. Ebenda. 

31. Herodot, V. 3 u. Oberhummer, ebenda, Thukydides II, 97,5 kritisiert hier Herodot, 
wenn auch diskret, indem er schreibt: »tiv yàp šv tf Eùpórn Sour uetuëd 106 "Ioviov 
KéArov kal Tod Edéelvou rnôvrov neylorn &yéveto xpripátov rpoobôp kai th Min eboat- 
povig loxót 8È payns kal otpatod rA fjOgt rod Sevtépa peta my Tv ZxvOQv«. 
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nien grenzenden Thraker, die von Lysimachos beherrscht wurden, nur ein klei- 
ner Teil dieses Volkes waren, das an Zahl nur von den Kelten übertroffen wur- 
de, nach Dionysios Perieget haben die Thraker »unendliche Erde«®. Ent- 
sprechend dieser vagen Vorstellung haben verschiedene Autoren eine unklare 
Auffassung bezüglich der ethnischen Zugehórigkeit verschiedener Stámme 
dei nördlichen Balkanhülfte. So betrachtet Hekataios die Darsier in Dalma- 
tien als Thraker, die aus späterer Zeit als Illyrer bekannt sind?*, während Ste- 
phanos Byzantios unter »Skythai« auch die Thraker versteht; Apollodoros 
und Skymnos nennen die Istrier Thraker, wáhrend derselbe Skymnos thraki- 
sche Bryger, Verwandte der kleinasiatischen Phryger, bei Dyrrhachium kennt. 
Bryger kennen auch Herodot und Stiabon in Makedonien, wo auch die Gär- 
ten des Midas gesucht werden, wahrend Thraker und Bryger nach der Tradi- 
tion bis zur Insel Kos und den Liburnischen Inseln gelangt seien sollen?*. Es 
ist offensichtlich, daß die Verschrumpfung des thrakischen Raumes unter an- 
derem auch auf die Auswanderung thrakischer Stämme nach Kleinasien zu- 
rückzuführen ist. Alle diese Stämme mit den Phrygern als letzte bilden die süd- 
östlichen: Grenzen des thrakischen Raumes im weiteren Sinn? Diese Aus- 
wanderung fand ihren Niederschlag in der mythologischen Überlieferung. So 
ist »Thrake« von Zeus Mutter des Bithys, von Kronos Mutter des Dolonkos, 
von Obriareus Mutter des Trieros, worunter man drei Stämme der Bithyner, 
der Dolonker und der Treren erkennt??. Thrake gilt allerdings als Tochter des 
Okeanos und der Parthenope als ein eigener Weltteil. Sie ist Schwester der Eu- 


32. Pausanias, I, 9, 5. I 

33. Dionysios Perieget, S. 323f.; Wiesner hat nicht recht, wenn er die diesbeztigliche 
Stelle folgendermaßen übersetzt: »... wonach ‘die Thraker die unbegrenzte Erde bewohnen'« 
(a.a. O.,S. 12). 

34. Ebenda. 

35. Oberhummer, a.a.O., Sp. 393: es war gerade während der byzantinischen Zeit, wo 
die »Etbnonyma« ihre spezielle Bedeutung verloren haben. Denn die byzantinischen Autoren 
nennen gewöhnlich die neuen Völker mit den alten Namen, die für sie geographische Be- 
zeichnungen sind. So sind die Türken als Perser regelrecht bei Chalkokondyles bezeichnet, 
die Gothen als Skythen bei anderen usw. Zahlreiche Belege s. in G. Moravcsik, Byzantinotur- 
cica H: Sprachreste der Türkvölker in den byzantinischen Quellen, Berlin, 2te Auflage, 1958. 

36. Wiesner, a.a.O., S. 12ff. 

37. Darüber s. Chr. Danov, «Zu der Ethnogenese und den Lageverschiebungen der Volks- 
stämme Altthrakiens in der zweiten Hälfte des II. und der ersten Hälfte des I. Jahrtausends 
v.u.Z.», Studia Balcanica V (Sofia 1971) S. 271-277; A. Fol hat eine Reihe von Data heraus- 
gefunden, die er als Thrako-bithynische Parallelen charakterisiert; s. in A. Fol, «Paralléles 
Thrakobythiniens à l'époque préromaine. I. Le régime de la propriété», Études Historiques 
5 (1970) S. 177-189 und derselbe, «Thrako-bithynische Parallelen im vorrómischen Zeitalter, 
II. Bevolkerungs- und Gesellschaftsstrukturen», Thracia 1 [Primus Congr. Stud. Thracicorum], 
Serdicae 1972, S. 197-212. 

38. Vgl. E. Oberhummer, a.a.O., Sp. 392. 
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ropa, Stiefschwester von Asia und Libye, die Téchter des Okeanos und der 
Pompholyge sind. Alle diese Legenden und andere noch zeigen??, daß in einer 
bestimmten Zeit, wahrscheinlich XII.-XI. Jahrt. v. Chr., thrakische Stämme 
sich in einer regen Bewegung befanden, deren Ausläufer bis ins südliche Grie- 
cheland reichten“, was natürlich einen großen Eindruck hervorgerufen haben 
muß. Dies erklärt auch die Übertreibungen bezüglich der Verbreitung der Thra- 
ker. Es scheint, daß eine bedeutende Bewegung thrakischer-nordthrakischer 
Stämme, der Geten, nach Nordwesten stattfand, im sogenannten Karpaten- 
becken und in der Slowakei, wie es sich aus den Forschungen von Professor 
M. Duëek ergibt. M. Duëek hat sich bemüht nach Auswertung des archäolo- 
gischen Materials und aufgrund einiger historischer Berichte, den nordwestli- 
chen Raum zu bestimmen. Er stützt sich hauptsächlich auf Strabon, obwohl 
seine Nachrichten jüngeren Datums sind als die von Herodot und Thukydides, 
die den Istros als Grenzen der Thraker annehmen. Nach dem Bericht von Stra- 
bon grenzten die Geten (Geto-Daker) an die im Hercynischen Wald lebenden 
Sweben an, was ungefähr bei dem Fluß Duria fallen soll, der dem heutigen Waag 
entsprechen soll. Die ethnischen Grenzen zwischen Skythen und Thrako-Geten 
sollen nach Duëek im 6-5. Jh. nicht westlicher vom Fluß Pruth gelegen haben 
»und es ist mehr als wahrscheinlich, daß sie bis zum Dnjestr ging, was für 
das 4.-3. Jh. v.u.Z. verläBlich durch archdologische Denkmäler nach- 
gewiesen ist«*3. Die thrakischen Stämme drangen auch in das Gebiet der 
heutigen Westukraine, wo sie aber langsam »ihre ethnische Zugehórigkeit und 


39. Ebenda; s. auch Wiesner, a.a.O., S. 11ff. u. Anm. 2 (S. 197), wo weitere Literatur 
gegeben wird. 

40. Ebenda, S. 19 u. Anm. 10 (S. 198); s. auch Sakellariou, a.a.O., S. 179f. u. 227, wo 
über Einfälle von thrakischen und pelasgischen Stämmen bis Böotien gesprochen wird. Nach 
der Überlieferung bei Ephoros, die von Strabon übernommen wird, haben sowohl die Pelas- 
ger als auch die Thraker sich zurückziehen müssen; die ersteren nach Attika in der Nahe von 
Hymettos, die letzteren gegen den Berg Parnassos hin. DaB die Pelasger gemeinsam mit den 
Thrakern Raubzüge unternahmen oder zusammen nach Südgriechenland einwanderten, 
spricht keinesfalls für eine eventuelle Verwandtschaft zwischen diesen Stämmen außer natür- 
lich, daß beide indoeuropäischen Ursprungs sind und daB sie in geographischer Nähe saßen. 
Denn es ist eine sehr verbreitete Erscheinung Stümme verschiedenen Ursprungs gemeinsame 
Aktiohen zu unternehmen entweder als Verbündete oder als Unterworfene und umgekehrt. 
Das beste Beispiel in unserem Raum sind die »Avaroslavischen« Einfälle nach Thessaloniki 
usw. Es wäre natürlich etwas anderes, wenn auf Grund von inhaltlichen Kriterien diese Ver- 
wandtschaft bewiesen werden konnte. Mehrere Wissenschaftler arbeiten in dieser Richtung in 
letzter Zeit darunter auch s. L. A. Gindin, «Le Pelasgique et le Thrace», Studia Balcanica V, 
S. 237-242; über die ganze »pelasgische Frage« s. Sakellariou, a.a.O., 41-77, der eine ein- 
gehende und scharfsinnige Analyse der ganzen Problematik vornimmt. 

41. Vgl. M. Dušek, a.a.O., S. 381. 

42. Ebenda. 
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damit auch ihre kulturelle Selbständigkeit einbüßten«. Die Grenzen zwischen 
Skythen und Thrakein müBten im Gebiet von Mogilev Podolskij und durch 
Südpodolien verlaufenf. Die Agathyrsen betrachtet er mit anderen Forschern 
als einen thrakischen Stamm, oder eine thrakisierte dünnere Schicht eines ira- 
nischen Stammes, die im Mure$-Tal lokalisiert werden soll. Wenn man jetzt 
den oberen Lauf des Axios-Flußes und Morava-Tal, als die oberen Westgren- 
zen der Thraker annimmt, dann hat man jene Grenzen, die seiner Formulierung 
zufolge Strabon nicht anzugeben vermag“. Es könnte kein Zweifel darüber ent- 
stehen, daB diese Abgrenzungen von M. Duëek schon von Belang sind, aber 
was wir über den konventionellen Charakter der Bezeichung Thrakien im en- 
geren Sinne gesagt haben, gilt umsomehr auch für Thrakien im weiteren Sinn. 
Alledings ist Strabon (und wahrscheinlich seine Quelle Poseidonios)*5 etwas 
vorsichtiger, wenn er von den Geten sagt: Die Hellenen nämlich hielten die 
Geten für Thraker?®. Auch an anderer Stelle unterscheidet er zwischen dem 
Land der Geten und Thrakien, indem er über die Donau spricht: Linkerhand 
verläBt sie ganz Germanien, das mit dem Rhein beginnt, und dann das ganze 
Getenland wie auch das Gebiet der Tyregeten, Bastarner und Sauromaten bis 
zum Flu8 Tanais und dem Maiotissee, 1echterhand hingegen ganz Thrakien 
und Illyrien und das übrige und letzte Griechenland“. Insofern wäre vielleicht 
nicht unangebracht, wenn man statt von Thrakern im Karpatenbecken von 
Geten im Karpatenbecken sprechen würde. 

Der konventionelle Charakter dieses Thrakien im weiteren Sinne kommt 
auch in der mythologischen Überlieferung über »Thrake« als einer Schwester 
von Europa, Asia und Libye, und im allgemeinen in der Auffassung von Thra- 
kien als eines selbstindigen Weltteiles, zum Ausdruck. Denn in diesem Fall 
ist sie mehr eine geographische als eine ethnische Bezeichnung. Würde man 
hier Thrakien im ethnischen Sinn auffassen, so müßte man seit jener Zeit ein 
»europäisches« und ein »asiatisches« usw. Ethnos postulieren! Dies ist natür- 
lich eine Übertreibung, aber man sieht leicht ein, welche Schwierigkeiten ent- 
stehen, wenn man die griechische Überlieferung als durchwegs glaubwürdig 
annimmt., Nunmehr gehen wir zu der zweiten Frage über, zu dem Problem 
der Bestimmung der zeitlichen Grenzen dieser Einheit. 


43. Ebenda, S. 382. 

44. Strabon, VIT, 3, 1 (C. 294). 

45. s. Chr, Danov, «Beitrüge zu den historischen Umrissen Altthrakiens, I. Quellenkriti- 
sche Forschungen», Jahrbuch der Univ. Sofia, Hist.,-Philol. Fakult., Bd. XL, 1943-44, S. 42ff. 
(bulg. mit deutsch. Zusammenf.). 

46. Strabon, VII, 3, 2 (C. 295). 

47. Ebenda, II, 3, 30 (C. 128). 

48. Bezüglich der Anachronismen und des fiktiven Charakters einiger wesentlichen Be- 
standteilen der griechischen Epischen Überlieferung hinsichtlich Thrakiens s. R . Carpenter, Folk 
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_ Je mehr wir uns der historischen Zeit nähern, gewinnen wir an Beweis- 
material; denn wir verfügen, wie gesagt, über eine schriftliche Überlieferung. 
Das eigenartige aber in diesem Fall ist, daß wir die historischen Zeugnisse, un- 
sere Informationen, nicht direkt von der thrakischen schriftlichen Überliefe- 
rung erhalten, sondern von der griechisch-rómischen. Nehmen wir nur für einen 
Monent an, daB die ganze griechische und rómische schriftliche Überlieferung 
verschwindet, würden wir nicht einmal ein rudimentäres Bild entwerfen kón- 
nen, kaum eine Ahnung haben, welche Völkerschaften außer den Griechen die- 
se Gebiete bewohnt haben. Es gibt natürlich Spuren von anderen Kulturen, 
aber dies ist eine allgemeine Erscheinung. Spuren von ülteren Kulturen existie- 
ren in mehreren Bereichen; mit anderen Worten würden wir die Thraker in 
die Práhistorie verschieben müssen, d.h. eine andere historische Epoche für 
sie postulieren*?. Und in gewissen Sinn gehüren sie trotz des Vorhandenseins 
der griechischen schriftlichen Uberlieferung zu einer anderen Entwicklungs- 
stufe als das Griechentum, in dem Grade, in dem sie nicht hellenisiert sind. 
Ihre soziale Struktur, ihre Sitten und Gebrüuche gehóren in die Zeit, die von 
Homer geschildert wird. 

Diese Diskrepanz in der historischen Entwicklung erklárt auch, warum 
diese Volksstämme unter dem Einfluß der griechischen Kultur assimiliert wur- 
den und warum sie nicht über ein gewisses Niveau der politischen Organisation 
hinaus kamen. Es handelt sich um eine Gesellschaft, die eine archaische Struk- 
tur aufweist. Es fehlen jene sozialen Voraussetzungen, die zu stabileren po- 
litischen Gebilden führen, es fehlte, wie wir sehen werden, an einer genügen- 
den sozialen Solidarität. Wir wollen auch hervorheben, daB das Schweigen der 
Quellen nicht ohne eine tiefere Bedeutung sein kann. Das Problem wird nicht 
gelóst, in dem man sagt, wir haben genug Angaben, die über die politische Or- 
ganisation zur Zeit des Odrysenreiches sprechen. Man muB das Schweigen der 
Quellen zu deuten versuchen —man muß natürlich umsomehr weiter forschen, 
besonders auf dem archäologischen Gebiet, damit man eventuell andere Quel- 
len, wie den Ring von Ezerovo, findet®®; vielleicht wird uns in dieser Hinsicht 
die Zunkuft groBe Überraschungen bereiten. Denn das Schweigen der Quel- 
Tale, Fiction and Saga in the Homeric Epics, Berkeley and Los Angeles 1956, S. 65ff., 112¢f., 
187ff. 

49. Bezüglich des Raumes der uns interessiert s. die Arbeit von D.P. Theocharis, Prehis- 
tory of Eastern Macedonia and Thrace [Techno]. Organ., Athens Center of Ekistiks, Ancient 
Greek Sites, 9] Athens 1971. Hier kommt die ganze Problematik bezüglich der verschiedenen 
Entwicklungsphasen dieses Raumes zum Ausdruck. Sehr lehrreich sind die Karten, die eine 
Zeitspanne von der Paläolithischen bis zu der römischen Zeit decken (Karte 1-9). Was Thra- 
kien anlangt, ist bis 700 v. Chr. »an actually prehistoric period« (S. 30). 

50. VI. I. Georgiev, Trakite t Technijat ezik [Bulgarska Akademija na Naukite, Institut 


za bulgarski ezik] Sofia 1977, S. 105-110, s. auch D. Detschew, Die thrakischen Sprachreste, 
Wien 1957, S. 566-582. (Die neue bulgarische Ausgabe war mir nicht zugänglich). 
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len ist vom soziologischen Standpunkt durchaus erklarlich. Es entspricht der 
ganzen Struktur dieser Gesellschaft, die ihren Ausdruck auf mehreren Ebenen 
findet darunter auch der politischen. Am besten, glauben wir, hat in einem 
anderen Zusammenhang Emile Durkheim die Analyse einer solchen Gesell- 
schaft vorgenommen, in seinem Buch De la division du travail social, Pa- 
ris 1924. Dort unterscheidet er zwei Grundtypen der sozialen Solidaritat, die 
»mechanische« und die »organische« Solidaritát. Die mechanische Solidaritat 
charakterisiert die sogenannten archaischen Gesellschaften (früher nannte man 
sie primitive) und gründet sie auf der bloBen Ahnlichkeit, die zwischen den 
Mitgliedern einer solchen Gesellschaft existiert. Dagegen durch organische 
Solidarität werden Gesellschaften mit erheblicher beruflicher Differenzierung 
charakterisiert, Gesellschaften, die fortgeschritten in der sozialen und kultu- 
rellen Entwicklung sind. Im ersten Fall ist das Individuum verwechselbar. Je- 
der kann die notwendige Arbeit verrichten, weil die Arbeit einfach ist und kei- 
ne besondere Spezialisierung voraussetzt. Im zweiten Fall ist das Individuum 
verbunden mit einer bestimmten Aufgabe, so ist es mehr unentbehrlich. In die- 
sem Fall bestimmen eine ganze Reihe von Beziehungen die Stellung des Men- 
schen innerhalb der Kollektivität, Beziehungen die die Form von Institutionen 
nehmen. Und es ist gerade diese Existenz von Institutionen, die die Solidarität 
der Gesellschaft festigen. Das Individuum ist nicht so sehr von der Kollektivi- 
tät abhängig, als vielmehr indirekt durch ein Beziehungskomplex™. Und dies 
ist dasjenige, das ein Individuum unentbehrlich macht. In den archaischen Ge- 
sellschaften, sagt Durkheim, hat es keinen besonderen Sinn zu sagen, daß die- 
ses Individuum einmalig und unentbehrlich ist, laut dem Ausdruck von An- 
dré Gide. Dies geschieht, wenn sich eine Gesellschaft erst ihre Geschichtlich- 
keit bewußt ist. Deswegen haben auch die Gruppen, die durch mechanische 
Solidarität gekennzeichnet sind®*, gewöhnlich keine Schrift. Infolgedessen ha- 


51. Die größere ober kleinere Abhängigkeit des Individuums von der sozialen Umgebung 
druckt sich hauptsächlich im Recht aus. Bei diesen archaischen Gesellschaften hat das Recht 
»repressiven« Charakter. Das Individuum ist gezwungen den Anordnungen des Rechtes, das 
wesentlich ein Sittenrecht ist, auch in dem Fall wo eine Kodifizierung vorliegt, zu gehorchen. 
Die Verletzung der Prinzipien des Rechtes, die gewöhnlich mit der herrschenden Ethnik zu- 
sammenfällt, ruft unmittelbare Bestrafung, weil das soziale Gefühl Genugtuung verlangt. Im 
Gegenteil ist das Recht in einer fortgeschrittenen Gesellschaft konstitutiv und kontraktiv. 
Die Bestrafung dient fur die Wiederherstellung der früheren Ordnung, sie ist nicht Vergeltung. 
Diese Ordnung kann nach Durkheim sehr breit verstanden werden, damit sämtliche Rechte 
enthalten werden können (Handelsrecht, Zivilrecht usw.). Allerdings auch in dieser indivi- 
dualistischen Gesellschaft, in der der Mensch weniger vom Kollektiven Denken abhängig ist, 
ist auch das individuelle Bewußtsein im Kollektiven verankert. Keine Gesellschaft kann exi- 
stieren, ohne daß Werte und Institutionen existieren, die das Individuum mit der sozialen Um- 
gebung verbinden. 

52. Alle diese Unterscheidungen, die Durkheim vornimmt, entsprechen verschiedenen 
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ben sie auch keine Geschichte im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes. Thre Geschich- 
te wird eventuell durch andere überliefert, und, wie bekannt, gibt es mehrere 
solche Beispiele. Solche Gruppen sind gewóhnlich die Stámme, der Clan, in- 
nerhalb deren Rahmen das Individuum gànzlich integriert ist. Eine solche Ge- 
sellschaft nennt Durkheim »segmentarisch«, einerseits, weil sie aus mehreren 
kleineren Gruppen zusammengesetzt ist, andererseits, weil alle diese Gruppen 
auf einem eigenen Gebiet lokalisiert sind (der Ort kann natürlich wechseln), 
über eine gewisse Autarkie verfügen und wenige Beziehungen zur AuBenwelt 
haben. Dies bedeutet nicht, daB sie keine politische Organisation haben. Wir 
kónnen eine groBe Anzahl solcher Gruppen antreffen, die ein weites Gebiet be- 
wohnen, Einheiten, die die gleiche Struktur haben und autarkisch sind. Sie sind 
entweder unabhängig voneinander, oder sie können auch einer zentralen Ge- 
walt, einem Stammeskónigtum gehorchen. Da die Banden zwischen diesen Ein- 
heiten locker sind, gehen alle diese Staaten leicht zugrunde. Denn sie sind einem 
Herrscher unterworfen, ohne daß diese Einheiten aufgelöst werdem, ohne daB 
die notwendigen Differenzierungen vorhanden sind, die zu einer ausreichenden 
Solidarität führen kónnen. Es ist offensichtlich, daB solche Gruppen keine be- 
deutsame Spuren von ihrem Leben, von ihrer materiellen Kultur hinterlassen, 
weil sie sich gewöhnlich auf einem niedrigen Niveau der kulturellen Entwicklung 
befinden. Treten sie jn die Geschichte durch ihren Herrscher ein, dann sind 
die Taten ihres entsprechenden Háuptlings oder Kónigs auch die Geschichte 
dieser Kollektivitat. 

Man sieht leicht ein, daß dieses Modell von Durkheim eine adäquate Schil- 
derung aller Gesellschaften mit stammesmäßiger Gesellschaftsordnung bietet 
und wir glauben auch .derjenigen der Thraker, wie man unschwer feststellen 


sozialen Differenzierungen. Es handelt sich eher um Abstufungen innerhalb eines Phinomenen- 
komplexes, d.h. der Fähigkeit, die der Mensch hat, Arbeit nach den vorhandenen Bedürfnissen 
zu leisten. Wir glauben nicht, daß die Unterscheidung »mechanisch-organisch« qualitativer 
Natur ist, daß sie qualitativ verstanden werden müßte. Das interessante bei dieser Analyse ist 
die Feststellung, daß eine Beziehung zwischen der sozialen Solidarität und der Arbeitsteilung 
existiert. Welche Form diese Arbeitsteilung jedesmal nimmt, hängt von den verschiedenen 
Faktoren ab, die das gesellschaftliche Leben bestimmen. Dies bedeutet, daß die Theorie von 
Durkheim nicht in Gegensatz zu anderen Theorien gerät, die einen anderen Faktor als die 
Arbeitsteilung als Arbeitshypothese nehmen, sondern nur in dem Fall, daß diese Faktoren 
verabsolutiert und zeitlich als erste gesetzt werden. Für Durkheim, wie für alle Soziologen, 
bleibt immer der erste Faktor die Gesellschaft, d.h. die Fähigkeit, die der Mensch hat, Grup- 
pen zu bilden. Dies kommt nicht zu einem Gegensatz zu der marxistischen Schule, die als eine 
historische Schule gilt; denn hierist auch der Kern der Fragestellung die Arbeit als soziale 
Funktion. Die Auffassung von Durkheim hat eine weitere Bestätigung in der Theorie über 
endogenen Ursprung der Herrschaft gefunden, die von W. Chr. MacLeod (1924) und R.H. 
Lowie (1927) stammt. Diese Theorie sieht eine unmittelbare Beziehung zwischen Arbeits- 
teilung und politischer Organisation. 
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kann®, Die Existenz also eines Volkes ohne eigene schriftliche Überlieferung 
ist keine seltene Erscheinung. Trotzdem macht das Schweigen der Quellen einen 
besonderen Eindruck wegen der groBen Bedeutung die die Griechen der ganzen 
auf Thrakien bezüglichen Uberlieferung beimassen. Die griechische Mythologie 
wimmelt bekanntlich von Bezugnahmen auf die thrakische Überlieferung. 
Die Griechen verbinden mit Thrakien die hohe Entwicklung und die Blüte der 
Musik und der schónen Künste, ja sogar der Heilkunde und der Psychiatrie mit 
Eumolpos, Orpheus, den Pierischen Musen, Zalmoxis usw., die alle thrakischer 
Herkunft sein sollen. Obwohl man alldies nicht als stichhaltig betrachten kann, 
zeigt diese Überlieferung dennoch, daB wir hier vor einem Phänomen von einer 
tiefgehenden gegenseitigen Beeinflussung stehen. Es handelt sich offenbar um 
eine Synthese*5, die man als dialektisch betrachten könnte. Denn diese Synthe- 


53. Dies bedeutet nicht, daB man nicht eine adäquate Analyse auch mit anderen Kate- 
gorien vornehmen kann. Wir glauben nicht, daB sie unvereinbar ist mit der Konzeption ciner 
»militärischen Demokratie«, Die militärische Demokratie kann auch ein Aspekt dieser Ge- 
sellschaftsordnung sein, wie auch alle jene Klassendifferenzierungen, die als Folge oder auch 
als Grundlage der herrschenden Arbeitsteilung betrachtet werden können. Über die Funktio- 
nalität dieser Begriffe s. unsere Arbeit, «Soziale Struktur und kulturelle Entwicklung der 
Städte in Südost-Europa während der Türkenherrschaft», in Structure sociale et développe- 
ment culturel des villes Sud-Est Européeennes et Adriatiques aux XVIIe-XVIII? siècles, Bu- 
carest 1975, S. 268ff. und besonders S. 269, Anm. 3, wo man auch die diesbezügliche Lite- 
ratur findet; über die Militärdemokratie bei den Thrakern und ihre soziale Suruktur s. Chr. 
Danov, «Zum Kriegswesen der alten Thraker während der Periode der Militärdemokratie», 
Studii Clasice III (1961) S. 39-47, M. Dušek, a.a.O., S. 409-413: Kap. B. «Entwicklung der 
frühen Klassengesellschaft der Thraker auf der Balkanhalbinsel», wo man auch weitere Bibli- 
ographie findet. 

54. Über das Thrakische Pantheon und die Religion der Thraker außer den verschiedenen 
Artikeln in RE (besonders den von K. Ziegler über Orpheus (Bd. VIII, Sp. 1200ff.) siehe die 
griechischen Inschriften bei G. Mihailov, a.a.O., wo sowohl die Namen der Gotter als auch 
ihre Beinamen,woraus einige wichtige Schlüsse zu ziehen sind; diese Inschriften hat VI. I. Geor- 
giev, «Die Thrakischen Gótternamen. Ein Beitrag zur Religion der Alten Thraker», Linguis- 
tique Balkanique Y (Sofia 1975) S. 156 (Sonderdruck) in Betracht gezogen und verwertet; 
weiter G. Mihailov, «Problèmes de la mythologie et de la religion thraces», Pulpudeva I, S. 71- 
80; M. Taceva-Hitova, «Zur Religionsgeschichte Thrakiens in der Hellenistischen Zeit», eben- 
da, S. 236-242; Zeugnisse aus der literarischen Tradition in D. Detschew, Die thrakischen 
Shrachreste, a.a.O., neueste Literatur auch in KI. P. i 

55. Ygl. Chr. Danov, «Zu der politischen und kulturellen Beziehungen zwischen Thra- 
kern und Hellenen in homerischer, klassischer und hellenistischer Zeit», Pulpudeva I, S. 40- 
48; in einem Referat von Professor Ileana Chirassi Colombo beim ersten Kongress von Thra- 
kologie, Sofia 1972, unter dem Titel «The rôle of Thrace in Greek Religion», das sie mir 
freundlicherweise noch unverôffentlicht schickte, wird die Rede von der Polarität im griechi- 
schen Denken: »So Thrace seems to be a part of Greek culture itself acting as a contradictory 
Pole« (S. 3) und weiter unten abschließend: x... Thrace expresses to the Greek mind her main 
rôle as a >mysticc pole in an established system of reciprocity which shows the permanent con- 
tradiction inside the Greek culture itself« (S. 13); die Verfasserin verweist auf das Buch von 
G.E.R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy, Cambridge 1966, passim. 
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se geschieht auf einer hSheren Ebene. Es ist eben so, weil die Geisteswerte der 
Thraker von den Griechen übernommen wurden, daB die Thraker innerhalb 
des griechischen Kulturkreises mit der Zeit assimiliert wurden. Auf diese Weise 
sahen die Thraker ihre eigene Überlieferung aufgehoben; denn sie fanden 
sich selbst darin. Es kann allerdings nicht zufällig sein, daB als eine wesentliche 
Dimension des griechischen Geistes der dionysische im Gegensatz zu appoli- 
nischen Geist betrachtet wurde, und zwar, von einem Kulturphilosophen wie 
Friedrich Nietzsche, d.h. der musische, mystische, rauschende Geist im Gegen- 
satz zu plastischen, individualisierenden und voraussehenden —dies unabhän- 
gig von der Interpretation Nietzsches bezüglich der Geburt der Thragódie nám- 
lich ob diese Interpretation begründet war oder nicht wie u.a. Wilamowitz 
annahm. Nietzsche war sich allerdings der Tatsache bewußt, daß trotz seiner 
philosophischen Durchdringung in die Materie im Grunde genommen die Fra- 
ge: »Ja, was ist dionysisch?«, noch unbeantwortet blieb, wie er in der »Selbst- 
kritik«, die er seiner Geburt der Tragódie vorausschickte, bemerkt: »bleibt 
doch auch heute noch für den Philologen auf diesem Gebiet beinahe alles zu 
entdecken und auszugraben«®®. Es war sein Freund Erwin Rohde, der in sei- 
nem bahnbrechenden Werk Psyche (erste Ausgabe 1893, zweite verbesserte 
1898) eine historisch begründete Antwort auf diese Frage zu geben vermochte. 
Mit dem Kult von Dionysos und mit dem damit in gewisser Beziehung stehen- 
den aber nicht identischen orphischen Kult, ist der Glaube an die Unsterblich- 
keit der Seele verbunden und alle jene ekstatischen und orgiastischen Zu- 
stánde, die der Einbruch des Mystischen und Irrationalen im geistigen Leben 
der Griechen mit sich brachte, Tendenzen, die nach der griechischen literari- 
schen Überlieferung thrakischer Herkunft sind". 


56. Fr. Nietzsche, Die Geburt der Tragódie, Werke in drei Banden, hrsg. v. K. Schlechta, 
Bd. I. Stuttgart-Zürich-Salzburg 1958, S. 12, und K. Kerényi, Dionysos. Urbild des unzertór- 
baren Lebens, hrsg. v. M. Kerényi, München-Wien 1974, S. 8. 

57. E. Rohde, Psyche. Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen, Leipzig-Tübin- 
gen 1898 (Darmstadt 1961), Bd. IT, S. 5ff. Es gibt einen Gegensatz zwischen der griechischen 
Rinstellung gegenüber dem Tode, wie sie aus Homer bekannt ist und jener der Thraker nach 
dem was Herodot und andere Autoren erzählen, nämlich daB die Thraker, verschiedene 
Thrakerstimme, die Neugeborenen mit Jammern in Empfang nahmen, wührend sie ihre To- 
ten mit Freudenjauchzen ins Grab begleiteten in der Überzeugung, daB sie nach dem Tode 
die Seligkeit erwartet (a.a.O., Bd. II, S. 27ff.). Hier haben wir irgendwie eine Umkehrung der 
griechischen realistischeren Einstellung, dem diesseitigen Optimismus der Griechen tritt der 
jenseitige Optimismus der Thraker entgegen, der mit dem Glauben an die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele gebunden ist, Eine gewisse Weiterexistenz des Menschen setzen allerdings beide Auffas- 
sungen voraus. Ob jetzt diese Unsterblichkeit mit dem dionysischen Seelenkult verbunden ist, 
wie Rohde annimmt und Nilsson verwirft, trotz der hohen Wertschätzung des Werkes von 
Rohde, ist ein Problem für sich und muß dahingestellt bleiben. Nilsson ist der Meinung, daß 
den Altgriechen eine persönliche Unsterblichkeit der Seele (ein spätantikes and christliches 
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Diese Herkunft, wie auch die Existenz dieser zwei Strómungen, will man 
sie dionysisch-appolinisch mit Nietzsche, ekstatisch oder legalistisch nach Nils- 
son, rational oder irrational nennen, oder als einen inneren dialektischen Ge- 
gensatz erfassen, als eine Synthese auf einer hôheren Ebene, werden nicht, un- 
seres Erachtens in Frage gestellt, wenn auch bewiesen werden kónnte, daD we- 
der Dionysos noch Orpheus? thrakischer Herkunft waren. Besonders .bezüg- 
lich Dionysos gibt es ernsthafte Zweifel nach der Entzifferung der Tafeln von 
Pylos (Linear B Schrift), die den Namen von Dionysos zum Vorschein brachte. 
Karl Kérenyi sieht im Dionysos ein Urbild des »unzerstórbaren Lebens« 
und sucht ihn überall, erst auf Kreta, wo er seinen Ursprung setzt, dann in ganz 
Griechenland, im Mythos und Kult, in seiner Beziehung zum Drama und zu 
der Kunst, und überhaupt bemüht er sich, seine Bedeutung für das Geistesle- 
ben der Griechen zu eıfassen und zu bestimmen*?. Was am Ende von solch tief- 
sinnigen Forschungen bleibt, ist die Enthüllung einiger wesentlicher Seiten die- 
ses religiösen Phänomens, was natürlich viel interessanter ist als die Antwort 
selbst auf die ursprüngliche Frage: die Herkunft von Dionysos. Wie vielseitig 
der Kult von Dionysos war, hat auch M. Nilsson gezeigt, der allerdings über 
die thrakische oder thrakisch-phrygische Herkunft von Dionysos überzeugt 
ist*?. Wir kónnen nicht in diese Problematik hier náher eingehen, wir müssen 


Anliegen) nicht am Herzen lag. Zwar kann es im groBen und ganzen so sein —wir wollen nicht 
in diese Problematik weiter eingehen—, aber wir glauben die zwei Stellen von Platon (Sym- 
posion, 207D-203B, Leges, IV, 721c) wo er uber die Verewigung des Genos durch die dau- 
ernde Erneuerung des Lebens durch die Geburt spricht (M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der grie- 
chischen Religion, Bd. I, 2te verb. Auflage, München 1955 [= Handb. d. Altertumsw., 5. 
Abt., 2. Teil, 1. Bd. S. 675f.) nicht repräsentativ für seine Einstellung bezüglich der Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele sein können; denn diese Art der Verewigung ist die einzig greifbare und 
rührt von einer Alitagserfahrung her, woran alle Menschen teilhaben, eine Auffassung aller- 
dings, die mit einer persónlichen Unsterblichkeit nicht unvereinbar ist. Was Platon angeht, 
hat er im Phddon ein für allemal, das philosophische Problem der Unsterblichkeit der Seele 
gestellt —daD er keine genugende Beweise erbringen konnte, die ihn überzeugen würden, ist 
eine andere Sache. Allerdings ist seine ganze Philosophie mit einem diesseitigen Pessimismus 
und einem jenseitigen Optimismus verbunden, nur daB sein Optimismus nicht so sehr das Le- 
ben nach dem Tode, sondern im Ursprung, vor der Geburt betraf. Dort haben die Seelen 
die Ideen, die ewige Wahrheit angeschaut, die durch die Anamnesis wiedergewonnen werden 
muß. Daß diesem Pessimismus eine politische Motivation zugrunde lag —die ursprüngliche 
Form auch der Politeia sei die bestmógliche, wahrend die späteren, besonders jene seiner Zeit 
einen Abklatsch, kein apeikasma, darstellten— ist klar, daB sein Anliegen aber für eine per- 
sonliche Unsterblichkeit war, zieht durch sein ganzes Werk hindurch und zwar gewóhnlich in 
der Form eines Mythos. 

58. Bezuglich der Herkunft von Orpheus war mir die neueste Arbeit von VI. Georgiev, 
«Thamyris und Orpheus» nicht zugünglich. 

59. Vgl. K. Kerényi, a.a.O. 

60. M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, Bd. I, S.564-568, 578-582, 601, 611. 
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nur nochmals betonen, daB die ganze griechische Überlieferung bezüglich der 
Herkunft von Dionysos nicht übersehen werden darf; man mu8 auf jeden Fall 
diese Überlieferung deuten und zwar hauptsáchlich dann, wenn man nicht an 
die thrakische Herkunft von Dionysos glaubt. Diese Überlieferung wäıe in 
diesem Fall eine personifizierte, eine bildliche Cha1akterisierung dessen, was 
wir oben alsAneignung des thrakischen Kulturgutes durch die Griechen betrach- 
teten. Allerdings dies bedeutet nicht, daB jegliche AuBerung irrationalen Cha- 
rakters als ungriechisch betrachtet werden miiBte. Die Griechen kónnen keine 
Ausnahme in dieser Hinsicht darstellen. Alle Vólker haben dieselbe Anlagen 
und darin muß man E. Dodds recht geben?!. Es ist gerade, weil die Überliefe- 
rung ausdrücklich auf die thrakische Tradition verweist®, daB man eine solche 
Aneignung thrakischer Kulturgutes postuliert. Niemand kann bestreiten, daß 
ein Mythos von solcher Tragweite nicht eine eigene Wahrheit zu erschlie- 
Den hat. Eine Überlieferung kann inhaltlich stimmen oder nicht, kann wahr 
oder falsch sein, aber sie kann nicht sinnlos sein. | 

Ein interessantes Phinomen, das in gewissem Gegensatz zu dem oben 
Gesagten steht, d.h. bezüglich der hohen Achtung, die die Griechen für die 
Thraker hatten, ist, daB die Thraker (gelegentlich) als Barbaren bezeichnet wer- 
den. Dieser Gegensatz, “EAAnvec-BapBapot,hatte allerdings nicht immer densel- 
ben Sinn. Es handelt sich bekanntlich um eine nachträgliche Ideologisierung 
verschiedener Entwicklungen auf dem politischen Gebiet, die nach den Perser- 
kriegen besonders spürbar wurden. Ursprünglich » Barbaros« bedeutet einfach 
den fremdsprechendén ohne jeglichen pejorativen Sinn, wie I. Th. Kakrides, 
gezeigt hat®. Aber nicht nur dies. Innerhalb derselben Gemeinschaft, beson- 
ders bei einer solchen stammesartigen Gesellschaft, haben wir Unterschiede, 
was ihr Kulturniveau angeht. Es scheint, daß einige Stämme viel zurückgeblie- 
bener waren als andere*t. Warum solche Unterschiede jedesmal vorliegen, kón- 
nen wir heute nicht wissen. Auf jeden Fall dies war auch der Grund, warum 
einige Gelehrten die Hypothese aufstellten, daß die Thraker, über die Homer 


61. S. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the lrrational, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1968. 
62. Siehe auch ebenda, Kap.: «The Greek Shamans and the Origin of Puritanism», S. 
. 135-178 und besonders S. 140, Anm. 32. 

63. Vgl. I. Th. Kakrides, «OL &pyxatoi "EAAnves xai ol Eévec YAßcosor, in MaA£xec xal 
oboa, tintin seoopogd yid rd Eßdourwra yoóvia tot ovyygapéa, 5socadovíixg 1971, S. 
3-18 u. besonders S. 31. Diese Arbeit ist auch in deutscher Sprache in Hellenika I/II 69 
(6 Jahrg., Heft 16-17) S. 5-15 (übert. v. W. Bauer) veröffentlicht. 

64. Aristoteles, Problemata XV, 3, 911a, 1-4 sagt von einem Stamm, daB nur sie von den 
Thrakern nicht über vier zählen konnten: »uóvot 58 dpWpote1 tv OpaKibv yévoc elc tért- 
tapa. Aid tò donep và nudia pt) 60vao0oi pvnpoveberv Ent n0A0, unè xpfioiv undsvdc 
elvar 1023.00 abtotc«; s. auch F. Papazoglu, Sredrjobalkanska Plemena u Predrimsko doba, 
S. 398. 
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spricht, nicht dieselben Thraker mit den später bekannten waren. Auch hat 
man diejenigen Thraker, die sich nach der Überlieferung ins Gebiet von Pho- 
kis zurückgezogen hatten, als »Musenthraker« bezeichnet, die ganz verschie- 
den von jenen Thrakervilkerschaften waren, über die die antiken Autoren be- 
richten. Erwin Rohde betrachtet diese Hypothese als völlig unbegründet: »Das 
Altertum weiB nur von Einer Gattung der Thraker. Diese stehen in Homers 


65. V. Velkov, «Thraker und Phryger nach den Epen Homers», Studia Balcanica V (So- 
fia 1971) S. 279-285; Prof. V. Velkov macht die Hypothese, daß die uns aus der historischen 
Zeit bekannten Thraker nur den Namen und die Sprache mit jenen alten Thrakern, über die 
Homer spricht, gemeinsam haben. In dieser Weise will er das Problem der kulturellen Diskre- 
panz, die zwischen der »ármlichen materiellen Kultur in Thrakien im 9.-7. Jahrhundert« und 
dem von Homer entworfenen Bild existiert, lósen. Diese Hypothese ist nicht ohne jegliche 
Berechtigung; denn in diesem Fall bätten wir eine Wiederholung eines Phänomens, das in 
den archaischen Gesellscbaften ofters vorkommt und das mit dem »exogenen« Ursprung der 
Herrschaft in Verbindung steht. Es wurde nämlich von mehreren Forschern, hauptsáchlich 
Ethnologen und Soziologen (L. Gumpolwicz, R. Thurnwald, A. Weber u.a.), bemerkt, daB 
die successiven Eroberungen zu der Bildung immer gróBerer Gruppen führte und zugleich zu 
sozialen Differenziérungen mit dem Ergebnis die Entstehung einer strafferen politischen Orga- 
nisation. Da soziale Differenzierungen nicht nur durch Eroberung, sondern auch durch zuneh- 
mende Arbeitsteilung zustande kommen, suchte man die Entstehung der Herrschaft eher 
durch diesen »endogenen« Faktor zu erklären (vgl. oben S. 348, Anm, 52). Auf jeden Fall glau- 
ben wir mit anderen, daB beide Faktoren langsam zu der Entstehung primitiver (archaischer) 
Herrschaftssysteme (etwa seit dem 10. Millenium v. Chr.) führten (vgl. s.v. Herrschaft in Sozio- 
logie(=Das Fischer Lexicon, 10) Frankfurt a. Main 1960, S. 118f). Freilich ist im Fall der Ero- 
berung die soziale Differenzierung prügnanter und schneller. So haben wir das Phánomen der 
Verschichtung, woruber die Rede ofters in letzter Zeit ist. Gewöhnlich endet diese Verschich- 
tung mit einer Verschmelzung sowohl der Volksschichten als auch der Kulturelemente (was 
natürlich nicht immer der Fall ist, z.B. in Indien mit seinem Kastensystem). Was von solchen 
Verschichtungen übrig bleibt sind gewöhnlich die Namen, die Ethnonyma. So haben die Bulga- 
ren z.B., die herrschende Schicht nach der Unterwerfung der sieben slawischen Stämme ihren 
alten Namen beibehalten, obwohl sie von den Slawen kulturell assimiliert wurden, dasselbe ge- 
schah höchstwahrscheinlich mit den aus Skandinavien stammenden »Póq«, oder mit den 
»Achaeern«, die einen fremden Namen angenommen haben (s. Sakellariou, a.a.O., S. 231- 
237). Wir kónnen die Beispiele vermehren, aber wir werden das ganze Phánomem für unseren 
Kulturraum in einem anderen Zusammenhang weiter verfolgen. Kann dieses Phünomen als 
Erklärung für diese Diskrepanz dienen? Wir glauben kaum. Erstens, stammen die Namen ge- 
wöhnlich von der herrschenden Schicht und nicht von der beherrschten und unterworfenen. 
Zweitens, könnte man das höhere Niveau einiger Stämme durch die Kontakte mit den my- 
kenischen Griechen erklären (vgl. Milutin Garašanin, «Les Principaux Problèmes de la Pré- 
histoire du Sud-Est Européen», Balkan Studies 14, 1 (1973) S. 7f.). Was die Entstehung des 
Odrysenreiches angeht, haben wir außer der Anwesenheit der Griechen (Herrschaft Miltiades 
des Älteren usw.) auch einen anderen »exogenen« Faktor in der persischen Eroberung, die 
ziemlich lange dauerte (zwischen 512 oder 510 und 492 v. Chr.). Wir glauben, daß die vorhan- 
denen Data reichen um die ganze Entwicklung zu verstehen, während wir für die Annahme 
jener Hypothese keine andere Anhaltspunkte als ihren Erklärungswert haben. Trotzdem ver- 
dient die Problematik eine weitere Untersuchung. 
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Darstellungen von den Griechen nicht so weit in der Cultur ab wie spáter, nach 
den Schilderungen bei Herodot und Xenophon. Dennoch ist es hier wie dort 
dasselbe Volk, von dem die Rede ist. Sie scheinen im Laufe der Zeit gesunken 
Zu sein, richtiger wohl, sie haben die Fortschritte der anderen (...) nicht mitge- 
macht und sind so zurückgeblieben« $$. 

Wir glauben, daß wir uns bei allen diesen Differenzierungen vor dem Phä- 
nomen einer Integration befinden, die natürlich stufenweise geschieht. Es ist 
gerade dieser Assimilierungsprozeß, der erst mit einer gegenseitigen Beeinflus- 
sung angefangen haben soll. Man müßte annehmen, daß dort, wo wir diese Be- 
gegnung haben, auch die schópferische Verarbeitung und Verwertung der ver- 
schiedenen Kulturelemente móglich war. Dieser kulturellen Assimilation folg- 
te eine stufenweise fortschreitende ethnische Integration innerhalb einer gró- 
Beren Gemeinschaft. Obwohl diese Assimilation wahrend der. Diadochenzeit 
und der Rómischen Herrschaft groBe Fortschritte gemacht hat, ist sie nur mit der 
Verbreitung des Chiistentums abgeschlossen worden. Thrakien ist nummehr 
eine Kernprovinz des Byzantinischen Reiches mit einer groDen kulturellen Aus- 
strahlung, da sie nun als die Vororte der Hauptstadt fungiert. So kann man 
bei den Thrakern jenen weltgeschichtlichen ProzeB der Desintegration und In- 
tegration, des Eingehens einer ethnischen Gemeinschaft in eine andere, von 
innen her verfolgen, was natürlich sehr interessant ist; nicht nur weil darin— 
Integration-Desintegration— die dialektische Natur der geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung zum Ausdruck kommt, sondern weil wir hier auch am besten das 
Wesen dieser Art von Integration, dieses Integrationsprinzip, das in seiner 
Funktionalität besteht, erfassen kónnen, wobei die Zeit, in der diese Inte- 
gration stattfindet, nur einen Moment innerhalb dieses Prozesses und keinen 
wesentlichen Aspekt darstellt. Diese Problematik übersteigt aber den jetzigen 
Zusammenhang. Hier sei nur dies soweit bemerkt, daß biologische (rassen- und 
blutsmäßige) Kriterien mit einer solchen Problematik unvereinbar sind. 

Damit sind wir zu einer Abgrenzung nach unten gelangt, die zugleich das 
Phänomen der Kontinuität der Thraker in Betracht zieht. Was die obere Ab- 
grenzung angeht, verliert sich in der Dunkelheit der Jahrhunderte, wie die An- 
fánge aller Vólker. Eine Deutung der vorhandenen griechischen schriftlichen 
Überlieferung, sowie des vorhandenen archáologischen Materials haben haupt- 
sächlich die Historiker zu dem Schluß geführt, daß die Thraker nach den Grie- 
chen in den südosteuropáischen Raum um die Mitte des zweiten Jahrtausends 
vor Christus und genauer um das zwólfte Jahrhundert eingewandert sind. Es 
gibt natürlich einige Forscher, die über die Kontinuität im ethnischen Sinne 


66. E. Rohde, a.a.O., Bd. 2, S. 8 Anm. 1. 
67. S. N. P. Andriotes, “H y2450ca tis Gpókn c», a.a.O., S. 21 6ff. u. G. Bakalakis, ' Aç- 


quioAoyixdg Egsvves ovr) Opáxr, 1959-1960, S. 9. 
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in diesem Raum mit dem Neolithicum postulieren*?. Wir glauben aber, daB wir 
dabei sowohl auf reale als auch auf methodologische Schwierigkeiten stoBen. 
Reale, weil in der zweiten Hälfte des zweiten Jahrtausends eine Kluft im ar- 
cháologischen Material existiert, am Anfang der Eisenzeit, das auf eine Ein- 
wanderung neuer Vólker hinweist. Es handelt sich, was das Kulturniveau an- 
geht, um eine Regression im Vergleich zu den Niveau der vorhergenden Zeiten. 
Hatten wir allerdings eine Verschmelzung dieser lokalen, älteren, Kulturen 
mit der Kultur der neuen Völkerschaften, dann müßte eine kulturelle Entwik- 
klung mit viel tieferen Differenzierungen feststellbar sein. Wo wir Existenz von 
alteren Kulturen haben, die in unmittelbarer Beziehung zu den darauffolgen- 
den stehen, dann haben wir nicht nur lokale, zeitlich begrenzte, Kulturen, son- 
dern eine eigene kulturelle Blüte, die gewóhnlich einer »Zeit der Wirren« 
folgt®®. 

Was die methodologischen Schwierigkeiten angeht, haben wir folgendes 
zu bemerken: Für die Bestimmung der kulturellen Entwicklung in diesem 
Raum, vom Neolithicum bis zur historischen Zeit, besitzen wir hauptsächlich 
zweierlei Quellen: Die Sprachwissenschaft und die archäologischen Denkmäler. 
Wenn wir von Sprachwissenschaft sprechen, so meinen wir vor allem die Orts- 
namen und Namenkunde”, sowie eine Anzahl archäologischer Funde, die 
in den letzten zwei Jahrzehnten an Zahl wesentlich zugenommen haben. Nam- 
hafte Vertreter dieser Wissenschaften, die sich mit diesen Problemen befaßten, 
sind jedoch zu etwas anderem, doch nicht minder interessanten Ergebnissen 


68. VI. Georgiev, «L'ethnogenése de la peninsule Balkanique d'aprés les données linguis- 
tiques», Studia Balcanica V, a.a.O., S. 165ff. u. G. I. Georgiev, «Kulturgruppen der Jung- 
stein- und der Kupferzeit in der Ebene von Thrakien (Südbulgarienh», in: «L'Europe à la fin 
de l'áge de la pierre», Actes du Symposium consacré aux problémes du Neolithique européen, 
Praha 1961, S. 45-100, Taf. I-X XXII, zitiert nach A. Fol, «Aperçu historico-géographique 
des tribus Thraces», a.a.0., S. 9, wo man auch einige andere Ansichten findet über die 
Ethnogenese der Thraker. 

69. Bestes Beispiel ist die offensichtliche Kontinuität, die im griechischen Kulturraum 
sowohl zwischen der neolithischen Epoche, wie sie hauptsüchlich aus Thessalien bekannt ist, 
und den darauffolgenden Kulturphasen existiert, wie auch zwischen diesen letzteren selbst 
(Kreta-Mykenae-Athen usw.). Über die Bedeutung des Neolithicuns s. D. R. Theocharis, 
NeodAsOuer) “EAAds (Athen 1973), wo man auch die diesbezügliche Literatur findet. Í 

70. Wenn wir jestzt nur ein Beispiel aus der historischen Zeit, z.B. Dareios, dessen Na- 
mensform im Altpersischen bekannt ist, nehmen, sehen wir, daß wir auf große, z.T. unüber- 
windliche Schwierigkeiten stoßen (Dareios-Dareiaios aus Därayavafh)u3, ein allerdings zu- 
sammengesetzter Namen; s. J. Duchesne-Guillemin, KI. P. I, (1964) Sp. 1390); vgl. I. Th. Ka- 
krides, «Ol &pxatot "EAAnves kai ol Eéves yAooem (a.a.O., S. 18) wo man einige interes- 
sante Beispiele findet: Herodot hört das Wort »ewrengsib« und wiedergibt »dpodyyai«. Der 
Perser, schreibt Kakrides, der den Namen »Xerxes« horen würde, würde er niemals den Namen 
des Kónigs »Khshaiarsha« verstehen. 
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gekommen. Wir Historiker stoßen dabei auf zwei wesentliche Schwierigkeiten, 
die zur Zeit unüberwindlich zu sein scheinen. 

Die erste Schwierigkeit besteht darin, daB die Namen nur und überhaupt 
die Elemente der Onomastik und Toponymik keine zwingenden Beweise er- 
bringen kónnen, da die Morphologie der Sprache beinahe unbekannt ist. Zwei- 
tens kann auch der archäologische Befund keine sicheren Beweise erbringen, 
solange natürlich die einschlägigen literarischen Quellen fehlen; denn Ähn- 
lichkeit in der materiellen Kultur ist kein adáquater Beweis für áhnliche, bzw. 
gleiche, ethnische Zugehörigkeit. Kulturelle Beziehungen können mehrere Ge- 
meinsamkeiten erklären. Natürlich hat jede Epoche ihre spezifischen Möglich- 
keiten. Im Altertum lagen die Verbindungen auf ganz anderer Grundlage: Es 
gab die Migrationen und überhaupt die zahlreichen Lageverschiebungen der 
Stämme, wie auch die Handelsbeziehungen, die zu der Verbreitung verschie- 
dener Formen beitrugen. 

Durch das soeben Gesagte möchten wir keinesfalls die Prähistorie als Wis- 
senschaft in Frage stellen, geschweige denn ihren Weit herabsetzen. Wir müs- 
sen jedoch die Natur einer Wissenschaft je nach ihrem Gegenstand bestimmen. 
Es handelt sich hauptsächlich um eine Kolturmorphologie, aufgrund derer 
wir zu sehr wichtigen Schlüssen gelangen können. Die Prähistorie lehrt uns 
zwar-nicht »was dieses oder jenes Volk«, »was dieser oder jener Mensch« ge- 
macht bat-—allerdings ist dies nicht immer so wesentlich, wie man gewöhnlich 
annimmt--sondern was der Mensch, oder eine X menschliche Gemeinschaft 
auf einer bestimmten Stufe ihrer historischen Entwicklung geschaffen hat. 
Meistens sind die Namen, die die Wissenschaftler diesen prähistorischen VGl- 
kerschaften beimessen, konventionell, da die wirklichen Namen meistens feh- 
len. Das »wer es gemacht« und »wie es eigentlich geschah« kann nur inner- 
halb der historischen Zeit beantwoıtet werden, von innen her, von denselben 
Menschen, die auch die Träger der historischen Entwicklung sind, d.h. seitdem 
die Menschen einen adäquaten Ausdruck in dem kulturellen Bereich gefunden 


` haben. 


Diese fortschreitende Individualisierung äußert sich am ehesten in der 
schriftlichen Überlieferung. Darin kann natürlich die Kontinuität am besten 
erfaßt und weiter geleitet werden. Die ganze griechische Mythologie, wie auch 
die Legenden aller Völker, weisen auf eine Kontinuität zwischen Geschichte 
und Vorgeschichte hin. Dies bedeutet, daß die Tradition nicht nur schriftlich 
sondern auch mündlich weiter bestehen kann. Aber nur dann kann sie weiter- 
existieren, wenn die Volksgruppen dieselbe Sprache sprechen oder einmal ge- 
sprochen haben. Und deshalb haben die Romantiker, die nach dem »Volks- 
geist« suchten, der Sprache so große Bedeutung beigemessen. Es kann natür- 
lich Jahrhunderte und Jahrtausende dauern, bis eine mündliche Überlieferung 
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niedergeschrieben wird (z.B. die Veden). Manchmal sprechen dieselben Vélker 
über ihre eigene Vergangenheit in der prühistorischen Zeit, wie z.B. die Athe- 
ner und die Arkadier von den Pelasgern”!. Leider haben wir bis jetzt außer in 
den griechischen Quellen keine andere direkte Uberlieferung über die Thraker. 
Einige Wissenschaftler suchen nach Motiven in der Folklore, die auf eine »lan- 
ge Dauer« im Sinn von Fernard Braudel hinweisen??. Aber wie aus den For- 
schungen von Mircea Eliade, die in seinem Buch De Zalmoxis à Gengis-Khan: 
Études comparatives sur les religions et le folklore de la Dacie et de l'Europe 
Orlentale, Paris 1970, niedergelegt wurden, sich ergibt, handelt es sich um allge- 
meines Kulturgut, weil wir die Motive in einem gróBeren Kulturkreis finden, 
wie die Legende vom »Teufel und Gott«, von »Prinz Dragos und der ritualen 
Jagd« oder die Legende von »Baumeister Manole und dem Kloster von Arges«, 
oder um Neuschöpfungen, die natürlich ihre Symbole und Ausdrucksmittel 
nicht nur von ihren religiósen Vorstellungen, sondern auch von tiefenpsycho- 
logischen Archetypen schöpfen. Insofern spricht auch M. Eliade von eine: Kon- 
tinuitàt zwischen Geschichte und Vorgeschichte in einem sehr allgemeinen 
Sinn, sie kann im groBen und ganzen nicht lokalisiert werden. In dem Vorwort 
(1971) der englischen Ausgabe seines Werkes schreibt er charakteristisch: »If 
continuity is the desideratum, it must be sought in a deeper plane than the one 
defined by the history of the Geto-Dacians, the Daco-Romans, and their de- 
scendants the Romanians. For the cult of Zalmoxis, for example, as well as the 
myths, symbols, and rituals that underlie and determine Romanian religious 
folklore, have their distant roots in a world of spiritual values that precedes 
the appearance of the great Near Eastern and Mediterranian civilization«?*. Hier 
stehen wir vor einer ganz anderen Problematik, der eine andere Auffassung, 
nicht die lineare Zeit einer eng historischen Auffassung zugrunde liegt. Es 


71. Vgl. M. Sakellariou, a.a.O., S. 94-100, 182-200 und 206-210; das interessante im Fall 
Athens ist, daB wir durch Herodot eine von innen her Beschreibung jenes Phünomens der 
Verschichtung haben, worüber oben (Anm. 61) die Rede war. Herodot bemüht er sich in An- 
betracht der Autochtonitát der Athener, den neuen Namen, den sie angenommen haben, zu 
erklüren. 

72. Vgl. Tr. Stoianovich, A Study in Balkan Civilization, New York 1967, S. 24. 

73. Vgl. die englische Ausgabe, M. Eliade, Zalmoxis. The Vanishing God, [Comparative 
Studies in the Religions and Folklore of Dacia and Eastern Europe], Chicago and London 
1972, S. VII; was Zalmoxis angeht, der eine Hauptrolle in der Geschichte der modernen ru- 
mänischen Kultur als Prophet in Schauspielen, als religiöser Reformator vergleichbar zu Za- 
rathustra, als ein himmlischer Gott, Gründer eines getischen »Prä-monotheimus«, spielt, han- 
delt es sich um ein Kulturprodukt und hat seinen Platz in der Ideengeschichte des modernen 
Rumänien. Natürlich ist diese Wiederbelebung nicht ohne jegliche historische Voraussetzung 
»But always and everywhere Zalmoxis is revivified because he incarnates the religious genius 
of the Daco-Getae, because in the last analysis, he represents the spirituality of the ‘autoch- 
thons', of the almost mythical ancestors conquered and assimilated by the Romans« (S. 75). 
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kann sein, sagt er weiter, daD eine Bauernsitte von heute mehr »archaisch« als 
der Kult von Zalmoxis im Altertum ist. Niemand würde natürlich bestreiten, 
daD unsere Kulturtradition ihre Wurzel in der fernsten Vergangenheit hat; was 
man hôchstwahrscheinlich nicht annehmen kónnte, ist, daB diese Tradition in 
die engen Grenzen der verschiedenen ethnischen Gruppen und Untergruppen 
eingeschlossen wird, es sei denn, wir haben wirklich die Móglichkeit, eine sol- 
che Kontinuität im Einzelfall festzustellen”. Wie wir oben bemerkten, sagt uns 
zwar die Vorgeschichte nicht »wer dieses oder jenes machte«, aber was die 
Menschheit in einer bestimmten Stufe ihrer Entwicklung geschaffen hat. Wenn 
die Wissenschaft heute zu diesen gemeinsamen Wurzeln unserer Kulturwelt in 
der Absicht zurückkehrt, dieses Allgemeinmenschliche zum Vorschein zu bringen, 
ist dies ein hoffnungsvolles Zeichen, daß die großeErıungenschaft der Aufklärung 
nicht verloren gegangen ist. Es ist charakteristischerweise gerade in dieser Gei- 
stesbewegung, in der die Wurzeln auch jener romantischen Einstellung vom 
»Volksgeist« zu finden sind (im »esprit du peuple« von J.J. Rousseau), eine 
Auffassung, die den Geisteswissenschaften einen ungeheuren Aufschwung gab; 
andererseits müssen wir dieses suchen nach dem »Volksgeist« nicht so weit trei- 
ben, daB statt eines Volksgeistes » Vélkergeister« in Erscheinung treten. 


3. Nach den obigen Überlegungen kommen wir zu dem SchluB, daB zwar 
ein Thrakien im engeren Sinn existiert hat, aber dieser Begriff als eine geogra- 
phische Bezeichnung sich nicht mit einer bestimmten Völkerschaft deckt, be- 
sonders, weil für die historische Zeit, aus der wir sowohl über die literarische 
Überlieferung, als auch über epigraphisches Material usw. verfügen, dieses 
»ursprüngliche Thrakien« durch die griechische Kolonisation, wie erwähnt, 
erweitert und präzisiert, geformt wurde. Die Geschichte Altthrakiens ist so- 
wohl die Geschichte der Stämme und Stammesgruppen, die zur Gründung des 
Odrysenreiches und einiger kleinerer Nachfolgestaaten führten, als auch die 
Geschichte aller dieser Griechenstädte,die Geschichte der »'E22.j vov OG pntxov«. 

So erweist der Begriff Thrakien im engeren Sinn eine gewisse Bipolarität 
auf, die aber im Einklang mit dem Wesen dieser Kulturentwicklung steht. Falls 
wir eine eindeutige historische Einheit in Bezug auf thrakische Geschichte be- 
stimmen wollen, müßten wir die Geschichte des Odrysenreiches als solche neh- 
men. Hier kónnen wir Abgrenzungen, sowohl im Raum als auch in der Zeit 
finden, die mehr oder weniger befriedigend sind. Berfiedigend natürlich ent- 
sprechend der Natur dieser politischen Gebilde, die eine groDe Labilität auf- 


74. Eine interessante Arbeit, wo man auch die diesbezügliche Bibliographie findet, ist die 
von Katerina I. Kakouri, «@paxixd Sphusva orv dorar dpa» Sonderduck aus Z7paxvuxdà 
tot B' Zuunoolov Aaoygaplas tot Bogeuwesllañixod ydoov (“Hxsigoc-Maxedorla-Godxn ), 
Besoalovixn 1976, S. 113-126. 
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weisen. Es ist gerade hauptsäschlich aus diesem Grund, daß wir manchmal ent- 
weder keine Nachrichten haben, oder einander widersprechende Auskünfte 
griechischer Autoren besitzen, und nicht nur wegen der Unkenntnis der kon- 
kreten Situation, der mangelnden Unterrichtung über die Ereignisse dieser 
mehr oder weniger entlegenen Orte —einen Faktor natürlich, den man nicht 
ignorieren darf. 

Wenn wir jetzt das Buch von Chr. Danov unter diesem Aspekt einer Bi- 
polaritat der Geschichte des eigentlichen Thrakiens, d.h. sowohl als Geschichte 
der thrakischen Stämme und Stammesgruppen, die zur Gründung des Odry- 
senreiches führen sollten, wie auch als Geschichte Thrakiens in Bezug auf die 
griechische Kolonisation, überprüfen, sehen wir, daß die Fragestellung diesen 
Ansprüchen weitgehend genügt. Denn ein groBes Teil des Buches beschäftigt 
sich sowohl mit einer kritischen Übersicht des vorhandenen Materials, d.h. der 
einschlägigen griechischen und lateinischen Überlieferung, ferner mit den an- 
deren Quellen wie Inschriften, Münzen, archüologischen Denkmälern usw. 
(S. 1-89), als auch mit der griechischen Kolonisation und den Beziehungen der 
Griechenpoleis zu ihrer thrakischen Umgebung (S. 175-222). 

Einige Fragen erheben sich im Zusammenhang mit dem vierten Kapitel 
seines Buches, námlich «Das Eindringen der Thraker in die griechischen Ko- 
lonien und ihre auBenpolitischen Beziehungen während der klassischen und 
frühhellenistischen Zeit» (S. 348-368). In Wirklichkeit gibt es unseres Exachtens 
nicht so zahlreiche Angaben, die dieses Eindringen bezeugen (S. 350). Wenn 
die Thraker in einem erheblichen AusmaB eingedrungen waren, dann hatten 
wir keine Hellenisierung Thrakiens, sondern eine Thrakisierung der Hellenen 
in diesen Gebieten. Die soeben skizzierte Entwicklung kónnte nur dann Gel- 
tung haben, wenn die erwhänte Bipolarität mit der Zeit zugunsten der Helle- 
nisierung ausgefallen ist. Anders kónnte man die historische Entwicklung nicht 
adäquat erfassen. 

Wenn wir jetzt unter einem Begriff diese zwei Thrakien—Auffassungen 
subsumieren wollten, dann würde man auf ziemlich groBe Schwierigkeiten sto- 
Den. Denn diese allgemeinere Abgrenzung kann nicht eindeutig sein. Und dies, 
weil die Region, die als das eigentliche Thrakien gilt, mit der Zeit kein Thrakien 
mehr im alten Sinn gewesen ist. So lassen sich die anderen verwandten Stämme 
in ihrer historischen Entwicklung nicht mehr leicht in Bezug auf die eigentli- 
chen Thraker charakterisieren, sondern eher umgekehrt. So bestimmt man jetzt 
nicht mehr die anderen »Thraker« nach dem Kernland Thrakien, sondern eher 
Thrakien im eigentlichen Sinn durch Thrakien im weiteren Sinn —was eben 
eine unerlaubte Verallgemeinerung ist. Verleiht man jestzt diesem allgemeine- 
ren —nicht adáquaten— Begriff, Merkmale, die andere, konkretere ethnische 
Einheiten charakterisieren, dann laufen wir die Gefahr, eine Wesenheit daraus  . 
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zu konstruieren, und damit die weitere Entwicklung dieses Forschunsgegen- 
standes zu beeintrachtigen. Dies kann besonders der Fall sein, wenn dieser 
Zweig der Altertumswissenschaft, die als Thrakologie bekannt ist, als eine mehr 
oder weniger selbständige Disziplin betrachtet wird”®. Für eine Selbständigkeit 
aber fehlen die nótigen Data. Es ist gerade dieser Mangel auf verschiedenen 
Ebenen, die einige Wissenschaftler veranlassen, die Thrakologie in die Vor- 
geschichte zu verschieben und eine Kontinuität nach rückwräts zu postulieren; 
denn hat man einmal einen neuen Gegenstand, Forschungsgegenstand, dann 
bemüht man sich nach einer inneren Notwendigkeit, ihm möglichst eine faß- 
bare historische Realität zu verleihen. Und dies ist natürlich nicht unzulänglich. 
Nur muß man eben innerhalb gewisser Grenzen bleiben. 

Damit sind wir zu dem SchluB gelangt, daB wir eine eigenartige historische 
Realitét vor uns haben. Diese Einbeit, die zugleich Realität und Widerspiege- 
lung ist, Realitát und zugleich eine ideelle Einheit in der Vorstellungswelt der 
Griechen, die heute auch der Gegenstand unserer Forschung ist. So ist sie auch 
eine Arbeitshypothese, wie auch jene Begriffe (Einheiten-Ganzheiten), die 
wir in der Wissenschaft benutzen, Realität und zugleich methodisches Prin- 
zip, worin auch unsere Geschichtlichkeit zum Ausdruck kommt. 
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75. Diese Tendenz fand ihren Ausdruck in der Definition der »Thrakologie«, die in der 
letzten Sitzung der «Semaines Philippopolitaines» (4-19 Okt. 1976) nach einem Vorschlag von 
Dr. Jan G. P. Best (»Thracology is the branch of historical science in which are made multi- 
disciplinary researches into all aspects of the culture of the Thracians from their ethnogenesis 
to their disappearance as an ethnic entity«) mit einer von griechischer Seite gemachte, Mo- 
difikation, angenommen wurde. Wie alle Nominaldefinitionen trügt auch diese einen tauto- 
logischen Charakter: »Thrakologie« ist »Adyos nepi t&v Opaküiv«, wobei der eigentliche Cha- 
rakter dieser Disziplin verdeckt bleibt; denn dadurch kommt nicht die Abhängigkeit der Thra- 
kologie von der Altertumswissenschaft zum Ausdruck. Wir glauben, daß folgende Formulie- 
rung mehr diese in Betracht zieht: Thrakologie ist ein Zweig der Geschichtswissenschaft, der 
zum Gegenstand die Geschichte und Kultur in allen ihren Aspekten jener alten versunkenen 
Völkerschaften (Odryser, Geten, Myser usw.) hat, die durch die griechisch-römische schriftliche 
Überlieferung sowie durch archäologische Funde als Thraker bezeugt sind. Diese Definition 
impliziert (1) daB diese ethnische Einheit nicht direkt sondern indirekt bekannt ist, wobei im- 
mer die Frage offen bleibt, wer eigentlich diese Thraker waren, eine Frage, die nach Prof. Sa- 
kellariou ein unbedingter Bestandteil jeder Definition der Thrakologie sein müßte; (2) daB 
diese ethnische Einheit der Vergangenheit, dem Altertum (einschlieBlich der Spätantike even- 
tuell) angehört, Aspekte, die unserer Meinung nach wesentlich für die Definition einer solchen 
Disziplin sind und nur teilweise von der oben erwahnten gedeckt werden. AuBerden hat die 
von uns vorgeschlagene Definition den zusätzlichen Vorteil der zeit-räumlichen Einordnung 
der Thraker. 
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: BULGARIAN-TURKISH RELATIONS IN THE SUMMER OF 1915 


INTRODUCTORY BACKGROUND 


The year 1915 is characterized by the efforts of the two great alliances 
to make decisive breakthroughs in the Eastern theatres of war so as to as- 
sure victory. In February Britain and France began their assault on the Dar- 
danelles. The action ended in the retreat of their troops from the Gallipoli 
peninsula in January 1916. In May the Germans succeeded in breaking through 
near Gorlice, initiating a general attack which led in August to the capture 
of Warsaw, Brest-Litowsk and Kovno. 

Concurrent with these important military events, a fierce struggle was 
being carried on for the allegiance of the neutral states in Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Special attention was paid to Bulgaria which (together with Rumania 
and Greece) each side hoped to attract by means of territorial concessions". 
Despite some small territorial gains, Bulgaria had, together with Turkey, 
come out of the Balkan wars as the big loser. According to Viscount Grey 
“there were two powers, Bulgaria and Turkey, hungering for a revanche", 
For Bulgaria the issues at stake were Macedonia (the contested and uncon- 
tested zones), governed by Serbia; the Greek territories near Serres, Drama 
and Kavalla; the DobrudZa, which had been taken by Rumania; and that 
part of Turkish Thrace situated to the west of the Enos-Midya line’. There 
was a controversy — about means, not ends — between the liberal, pro- 
German coalition government of Radoslavov and the opposition parties 
leaning toward Russia, France and Britain. “Not against Russia" was the 
rallying cry of Malinov, a member of the Democratic partyt; “with the Qua- 
druble Alliance" the motto of Teodorov, a member of the National party*. 
The coalition government of the liberals and Czar Ferdinand decided to 
fight on the side of the Central powers. Their bias towards Germany and 
Austria-Hungary required above all an agreement with their former op- 
ponent in the Balkan wars, Turkey, to whom Thrace, together with Edirne 


1. Basic Literature on Bulgaria's Entry Into the First World War see nos. 6-34. 

2. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, Twenty-Five Years, 1892-1916, New York 1925, Vol. I, 
p. 254. š 

3. Radoslawoff (Radoslavov), Vasil, Bulgarien und die Weltkrise, Berlin 1923, p. 153, 

4. Dunan, Marcel, L’Eté Bulgare, notes d'un témoin, Juillet-Octobre 1915, Paris 1917, 
pp. 108ff. 

5. Ibid., p. 133. 
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(Bulg. Odrin) and Kirk-Kilise (now Kirklareli, Bulg. Lozengrad), had had 
to be returned in the peace of Istanbul of September 29, 1913. This paper is 
intended to present a preliminary survey of the history of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Turkey and Bulgaria in this phase of the war, a theme hitherto 
not fully explored despite its obvious importance. Without an agreement 
between these two states, Bulgaria could hardly have entered the war on the 
side of the Central Powers. At the same time Turkey's róle as an ally of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary would have been threatened. The entire strate- 
gical and political development of World War I, from autumn 1915 onwards, 
was determined by Bulgaria's entry into the war. 


SOURCES AND LITERATURE 


For an explanation of Bulgarian political aims and behavior during the 
First World War the most important source —now as before— is the pub- 
lished Bulgarian diplomatic documents, although they present only a se- 
lection which takes no notice of economic aspects. A good supplement is 
the selected documents in the bill of impeachment against the former Ra- 
doslavov cabinet”. The memoirs of the prime Minister exhibit a strongly 
apologetic character®. More useful are the recollections of journalists like 
Dunan (Temps)? and von Mach (Kólnische Zeitung), who did temporary 
service in the Bulgarian army!?. Not much more can be gleaned from the 
memoirs of the Bulgarian diplomatist posted first in London, then in the 
summer of 1915 in St. Petersburg, MadZarov!!, from those of the Russian 
minister in Sofia, Savinskij2, or theoretically of supreme interest for our 
topic, from those of Cemal Pasa? and Talât Pasal#. Moreover the German, 
Austrian-Hungarian, Russian, French, and British published documents 


6. Diplomatiteski dokumenti po namesata na Bilearija v Evropejskite vojna, 2 Bde., 
Sofija 1920-1921. 

7. DürZavno Obvinitelstvo (Ed.), Obvinitelen akt protiy bivSite ministri ot kabineta na 
D-r V. Radoslavoy prez 1913-1918 godini, Sofija 1921. 

8. V. Radoslawoff (Radoslavov), op. cit. 

9, M. Dunan, op. cit. 

10, von Mach, Richard, Aus bewegter Balkanzeit, Berlin 1928. 

11. Madžarov, M. IB., Diplomatiteska Podgotovka na naëite Vojni Spomeni, Častni 
Pisma, Sifrovani Telegrami i Poveritelni Dokladi, Sofija 1932. 

12. Savinsky (Savinskij), A.A., Recollections of a Russian diplomat, London 1927. 

13. Djemal Pascha (Cemal Pasa), Ahmed, Erinnerungen eines türkischen Staatsmannes, 
Berlin 21922. 
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should be taken into consideration. Besides numerous memoirs by politi- 
cians and soldiers, the writings of Carl Müblmann, the German officer serv- 
ing in the Dardanelles, are important!®. They contain many details of a 
political and strategic nature. 

Historiography hitherto has been based on these sources only in part; 
there are some results from research in German, Austro-Hungarian, Brit- 
ish, and French archives. Still, we lack an interpretation of the results of 
previous research, in particular one based on Bulgarian archival material. 

The essay on Turkish-Bulgarian relations in 1913-15 by TuSe Vla- 
chov is based mainly on published sources (especially Bulgarian and Austro- 
Hungarian) and on newspapers'®. His contribution limits itself to pre-war 
events. In his book about Bulgarian relations with the Central Powers!’ he 
evaluates the Diplomatiéeski dokumenti and uses material from the Voenno- 
istoriceski archiv, Sofia. But the study fails to consider other published 
sources (German, Austro-Hungarian, French, British, and Russian) The 
older essays by Arno Mehlan?® and S.S. Grinberg!? take even less cognizance 
of the pertinent material. 

The best work remains the study by James M. Potts*?; he used not only 
the published Bulgarian sources, but also the Russian, German, Austro- 
Hungarian and British collections of documents. Although Potts scarcely 
utilized the secondary literature, his evaluation is more balanced than Ge- 
rard E. Silberstein's essay on Bulgarian policy in 1914-15", which — like 
his book on the policy of the Central Powers? — is based on research in 
German and Austro-Hungarian archives. He restricted himself in dealing 
with Bulgarian sources to Radoslavov's autobiography. Germany's policy 
toward Bulgaria is described in Glenn E. Torrey's dissertation based on 
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German archives (Auswärtiges Amt) and on extensive study of the secon- 
dary literature. Brigitte Stiefler attempts something similar in her Vienna 
dissertation; she, however, lacks a thorough knowledge of the literature 
and tries to explain Bulgarian policy only on the basis of Austro-Hunga- 
rian sources —an undertaking doomed to failure from the outset**. Much 
the same can be said about Rudolf Kiszling’s essay on Rumanian and Bul- 
garian policy, which uses only selected Austro-Hungarian sources?" Keith 
Robbins used unpublished British documents (e.g. the Asquith papers) for 
his study of British policy toward Bulgarian —a wise limitation of the sub- 
ject?®. Simeon Damjanov described the French policy toward Bulgaria 
using the archives of the Quai d’Orsay?”. Niko Nikov worked on the single 
question of matériel transport, obtaining new results by research in Bulga- 
rian archives? 
All these studies have only a peripheral connection with our topic, na- 
mely, Bulgaro-Turkish relations. Nor do Ulrich Trumpener?? and Frank 
G. Weber? deal directly with this question in their studies of Turkish poli- 
cies. With the exception of Dörte Löding’s Hamburg dissertation (using Ger- 
man sources)?! and Damjanov's research in Bulgarian and French archives??, 
economic factors are either treated in isolation? or are introduced only in 
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the service of Marxist polemic of the nafvest political variety*4. Thus the stu- 
dy of this problem can rightly be characterized as a whole field awaiting in- 
terdisciplinary research. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELATIONS 


As the first negotiations on frontier adjustments took place in Istanbul 
on July 8, 1915 (all dates in new style) between the representative of the Turk- 
ish government, Halil Bey, and the Bulgarian Minister Plenipotentiary, 
KoluSev, together with Colonel Zekov, the struggle of the superpowers con- 
cerning Bulgaria's entry into the war had entered the decisives tage. 

On May 29 Britain, France, Russia and Italy had promised to grant 
Bulgaria both the territory of Eastern Thrace as far as the Enos-Midya 
line, and a postwar realignment concerning Macedonia, provided Bulgaria 
agreed to attack Turkey at once. Bulgaria’s reply had been evasive. 

Kolugev had already started a series of unofficial talks in May, in the 
course of which he had confirmed Turkey's readiness to cede certain areas. On 
this occasion the Grand Vizier's reaction to the Bulgarian demand that Tur- 
key cede land as far as the Enos-Midya line had been very agitated?*. In 
KoluSev’s report on June 7, 1915 to the Bulgarian Prime Minister Rado- 
slavov (who was also Foreign Minister), we can find the fundamental prob- 
lems which would be the subject of any further negotiations: Turkey, cit- 
ing the treaty signed by Talät Bey and Radoslavov on August 19, 1914 which 
promised arms aid in case of an attack by the Balkan states, no longer demand- 
ed that Bulgaria should end its neutrality”. In principle, Turkey was pre- 
pared to accept changes of frontiers. For any such cession of land, Turkey 
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claimed some kind of compensation from Bulgaria. The Turkish Council of 
Ministers had meanwhile been dealing with this problem. The Council had 
declined to cede Edirne to Bulgaria, but had on principle agreed to cessions 
along the river Meriç (Bulg. Marica, Gr. Evros)®. At this time, Koluëev 
still maintained that the Enos-Midya line should form the boundary. The 
German ambassador in Istanbul, Baron von Wangenheim, however, point- 
ed out that the Turks had done their utmost in offering the Merig line. Ko- 
luÉev advised his government to take advantage of Turkey’s difficult mili- 
tary situation and to insist on their claims being granted in full without giv- 
ing up Bulgarian neutrality. 

On June 12, 1915, Radoslavov gave the envoys in Istanbul the order to 
start official negotiations with the Porte. These should be based on the re- 
quirement for Enos-Midya as the future frontier in return for Bulgarian 
neutrality. An alliance should by no means be mentioned??, One day later, 
Kolusev presented the requirements of his government to Said Halim Pasa. 
The Grand Vizier replied that the Turkish government had decided not to 
negotiate about Enos-Midya. Talks about the Merig border could only 
be continued by including the question of an offensive-defensive alliance$?. 
Bulgarian inflexibility led to an interruption of the discussions. On June 17, 
however, Radoslavov informed the Austrian Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Sofia, Tarnowski, that the claim for Enos-Midya would be a “necessary 
Manoeuvre” as regards Turkey and Bulgarian public opinion“. In his next 
talk with Said Halim Pasa on June 26, Kolusev no longer insisted on his for- 
mer claim. He pointed out that there were certain powerful groups in Bul- 
garia opposing a Bulgarian-Turkish agreement. In his reply the Grand Vizier 
showed a greater preparedness for concessions. Everything would be easier 
to solve, if only Bulgaria were prepared to an offensive-defensive alliance**. 

In the conferences of the Turkish Council of Ministers on June 28 and 
29, Halil Bey rebelled against the readiness of the Grand Vizier to cede the 
right bank of the Meriç. He, Talat and Enver were not willing to make con- 
cessions. They demanded instead that an attack be launched against Serbia ` 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary. If German troops stood along the 
Bulgarian frontier, they calculated, Bulgaria would no longer be in a posi- 
tion to make any claims. In spite of this, Halil Bey-on June 29 explained to 
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von Wangenheim that if Bulgaria should join with the Central Powers, they 
' would be ready to cede to Bulgaria the railway line to Dede-Agag, (i.e. the 
right bank of the Merig) provided Germany would pay for the construction 
of a new railway line to Edirne“. The Aegean port of Dede-Agag had a 
direct railway connection with the Bulgarian network, which, however, led 
` across Kara-Agac, the suburban station of Edirne, and thus over Turkish 
territory”. Already on the occasion of the Bulgarian-German loan negotia- 
tions in the early summer of 1914, the question of a direct railway connec- 
tion between the hinterland and an Aegean port had played an important 
róle. In the contracts with the Berliner Disconto Gesellschaft dated July 12, 
1914, a part of the 500 million franc loan had been earmarked for the expan- 
sion of the port of Porto Lagos and for a railway connecting Chaskovo with 
Porto Lagos. Although in 1914 only 571 ships put into Porto Lagos and De- 
de-Aÿaç (Gr. Alexandroupolis) (in comparison with 10,061 vessels putting 
into Bulgarian Black Sea ports)**, still the increasing sea-trade in turn great- 
ly increased the interest in an Aegean port in 1914. As military events had 
prevented the development of Porto Lagos project, Bulgarian policy con- 
centrated on the acquisition of the direct railway connection with the port 
of Dede-Afag. The railway station of Edirne, Kara-Afag, was for this rea- 
son an important topic of negotiation. 

Besides Kolusev and Colonel Zekov on the Bulgarian side, and Halil 
Bey, Talat Bey, Enver Paga and Said Halim Paga on the Turkish side, the am- 
bassadors of Germany and Austria-Hungary, von Wangenheim and Pal- 
lavicini, took part in the informal discussions in 1915. Germany was espe- 
cially interested in reaching an agreement. The German chief of general staff, 
von Falkenhayn, telegraphed to Enver in the beginning of July “to do eve- 
rything within your power to bring about an agreement with Bulgaria -as 
soon as possible". And in view of ceding territory he said: “The victor will 
dictate how the world will appear in the future”. In his answer, dated Ju- 
ly 5, Enver offered the Meriç border under the condition that Bulgaria enter 
the war. 

In the first official negotiations on July 8 Halil Bey offered to the Bul- 
garian representatives, Kolu’ev and Zekov, the right bank of the Meriç, 
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excluding the ring of forts round Edirne; in return he expected a treaty of 
alliance with Turkey and Germany, the participation of Bulgaria in the war, 
and a transit permit for ammunition and equipment from Germany. The 
Bulgarians considered the extent of the areas too small, but they indicated 
their readiness to solve the transit problem. KoluSev suggested to his Prime 
Minister that he should renounce Edirne, but instead demand Kirk-Kilise 
and, furthermore, initiate negotiations in Berlin concerning an alliance with 
Germany*°. On July 10 Radoslavov agreed to the claiming of the areas which 
Kolu$ev had proposed, but only in exchange for a Bulgarian neutrality and 
a regulation concerning the transit of matériel. He did not want to have the 
question of the entry into war negotiated*?. The areas required by the Bulgar- 
ians had already been conquered by them once during the Balkan wars. 
Their claims, however, could not be justified by the nationality of the popu- 
lation: In 1910 about 159,000 people were living in the sancak of Kirk-Ki- 
lise, 53,000 of them Turks and 28,500 Bulgarians. In the sancak of Edirne, 
out of 287,000 inhabitants, 128,000 were or Turkish and 31,500 of Bulgarian 
nationality. At the begining of the century Edirne itself had nearly 90,000 
inhabitants, of which 47,000 were Turks and only 2,000 were Bulgarians?*. 

On July 13 Halil Bey declined to consider any territorial concessions 
without promises of an alliance, Von Wangenheim supported the attitude 
of the Turks, but drew Koluëev’s attention to the possibility of Germany 
changing its position if Bulgaria entered into the war**. The negotiations be- 
gan to stagnate. The German government let Radoslavov know that it dis- 
approved of the aggressive Bulgarian claims". 

On July 18 Prince Hohenlohe, who was en route to Istanbul in order to 
represent the ailing Wangenheim, endeavoured to act as a mediator in So- 
` fia. Radoslavov, however, only agreed to send a Bulgarian officer to Ger- 
many. He declined to make a final decision concerning his country's entry 
into war. Hohenlohe did not succeed in furthering the Bulgarian-Turkish 
negotiations®®. In the middle of July, rumours circulated about new landings 
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of English troops on the Gallipoli peninsula®”. The Turks, due to their lack 
of ammunition, were compelled to show a greater preparedness for conces- 
sions. Halil Bey indicated that they would cede territories in return for be- 
nevolent neutrality, which meant cooperation in the transit question®. The 
Secretary of State in the German foreign ministry, von Jagow, had already 
instructed von Wangenheim to this end of July 1. Jagow had even proposed 
to supply Turkey from Bulgarian stocks®®. On October 2, 1914, Rumania 
had blocked the transit of arms and matériel destined for Turkeys%&, Ser. 
bian artillery prevented its transportation down the Danube®™. Thus the 
“Balkanstraße”, the connection of Central Europe with the Near East, was 
closed. Russia, on the other hand, was able to obtain some supplies via Greece, 
Serbia, and the Danube®. In autumn 1915 600 to 700 waggons were on the 
Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, waiting for transit permits to Istanbul, 
With the beginning of the Anglo-French landing operations at the Darda- 
nelles on April 25, 1915 the question of ammunition became urgent. An 
Austrian-German campaign against Serbia failed in March due to the at-. 
titude of Bulgaria and Austria's wish to start a major offensive against Rus- 
siać’. Serbia declined a special peace with Germany and Austria-Hungary 
in May®. Moreover, the production of artillery projectiles, which had started 
in Makrikóy near Istanbul in June, did not improve the situation 9, al. 
though von Wangenheim exaggerated when he reported on June 9 that a 
defeat in the Dardanelles could come about within a month*? (this report 
was corrected by the Austrian military attaché, Pomiankowski"?) Still, the 
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commander of the Fifth Turkish army at the straits, Marshal Liman von 
Sanders, also reported a lack of ammunition”. Turkey was waiting for an 
attack against Serbia, which would open the **BalkanstraDe" again and thus 
open the way for supplies. 

In this situation the Austrians supported the Bulgarian claims for Kirk- 
Kilise. But Germany strengthened Turkey in its reluctance to yield. When 
even the Bulgarian negotiator at the German headquarters at Pleb, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Gantev, demanded an intervention regarding Kirk-Kilise by 
. the German chief of general staff, von Falkenhayn refused the request and 
on August 3 occasioned, through Reichskanzler Bethmann-Hollweg, a dé- 
marche by Prince Hohenlohe with Czar Ferdinand”. The Bulgarian envoys 
in Istanbul (from July 27 there were now three including Totkov) insisted on 
their claims, however. Time and again KoluSev emphasized to Radoslavov 
the need for a rigid attitude, even at the price of an interruption of the ne- 
gotiations?, At the end of July a confidant of Radoslavov’s, the merchant 
Tjufekdiev, who exported textiles on a large scale to Turkey, undertook talks 
parallel to these stagnating official contacts. After the war Radoslavov 
and the minister of finance, Toncev, were accused of having granted an ille- 
gal export permit for 31 waggons of cloth in August 1915. The published 
sources do not give exact information about the details of the Tjufektiev talks. 
On August 2 he left Istanbul. The official delegates tried in vain to pursue 
their demands. They only found Turkey steadfast in refusal. It is true that 
the Turkish government was not far from giving in?$, but the support of 
Germany's representatives, Prince Hobenlohe and Fieldmarshal von der 
Goltz”, and also news of a contrary nature from Sofia might have been rea- 
sons for their refusal to yield. At the beginning of August Tarnowski had 
telegraphed Pallavicini from Sofia that the Bulgarian government no longer 
insisted on getting Kirk-Kilise??, information which was also known and made 
use of by Hohenlohe'?. But on August 5 Radoslavov instructed his dele- 
gates to insist on getting both banks of the Meric, including Kara-Aÿaç and 
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Kirk-Kilise®®, He ordered that Toëkov should return to Sofia if the Turks 
were unyielding®!. Now, besides the German government, Austria's foreign 
minister Burian was demanding that Bulgaria should give in on the Kirk- 
Kilise question®?. But Pallavicini once more changed his view on August 8 
and asked Said Halim Paga for concessions. Later the Austrian ambassa- 
dor told KoluSev that the Germans were responsible for Turkey's refusal™. 
On August 9 the Turkish armed forces gained an important victory near 
Anaforta in the Dardanelles*5, On the same day Halil Bey confirmed to Kolu- 
Sev the Turkish government's final refusal of Bulgaria's claim to Kirk-Kilise®®, . 
whereupon the Bulgarian envoy declared the talks had broken down”. Ra- 
doslavov ordered Colonel Zekov to come to Sofia, and two days later he tele- 
graphed for To&kov®, KoluSev reported on August 13 Turkey's dismay at 
the rupture of the talks. The Turkish government would try to negotiate in 
Athens about a treaty against possible Bulgarian attacks®®. The Turkish- 
Bulgarian negotiations were continued, but not with the official delegates. 
It is again Tjufektiev who arrived at Istanbul with Bulgarian proposals??. 
In correspondence between Enver and Radoslavov the last two open ques- 
tions, Kara-Agac and Kirk-Kilise, were settled?!. In order to exhaust all pos- 
sibilities of negotiation, Enver asked von Falkenhayn on August 17 whether 
a campaign against Serbia would take place even after a failure of the 
talks with Bulgaria?*. On August 22 he received Germany's negative reply”. 
At that time Lieutenant Colonel Ganev returned to the German Headquar- 
ters at Pleb: An agreement between Germany and Bulgaria was near. On Ju- 
ly 28 credit negotiations had already been successfully concluded in Berlin™. 

In the evening of August 22 KoluSev was told by Pallavicini that Bulga- 
ria finally had given in on their demands for Kirk-Kilise. With the coope- 
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ration of the Germans a plan had been worked out®®. But at the very last mo- 
ment the Turkish government refused to renounce both banks of the Merig. 
Tjufekëiev left Istanbul on August 26, urged by Enver to support a quick 
ratification of the agreements already reached?*. On August 29 two officials - 
of the Turkish foreign ministry, Ahmed Zem2i Bey and Zichni Bey, went to 
Sofia with a map of the new border”. They were followed by von Neurath 
from the German embassy®. Berlin urged an agreement. Michahelles, Ger- 
man Minister Plenipotentiary in Sofia, had presented a proposal for a Ger- 
man-Bulgarian treaty, which was expected to be successful??. During the last 
week of August, Duke Johann Albrecht von Mecklenburg and von Rosen 
from the German foreign ministry arrived in Sofia for further talks, which 
took place alongside the Turkish-Bulgarian negotiations!®. The Bulgarian 
Council of Ministers was for the first time informed by Radoslavov that Turk- 
ish territorial concessions would be ceded only after a campaign against 
Serbia had been undertaken!™. But it seemed that the whole project would 
be wrecked by the Turkish opposition to ceding both banks of the Meriç, 
until on September 2 prince Hohenlohe after talks with Enver, Talât and Ha- 
lil, persuaded the Turks to give in!®, 

In Sofia on September 3 the Turkish-Bulgarian border agreement was 
signed by Prime Minister Radoslavov and the Turkish Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary Fethi Bey!®, Bulgaria received Thrace west of TundZa and Meriç, a 
strip two kilometres wide, west and east of the river Meric, excluding Edirne 
but including the railway station of Kara-Afac. By this agreement Bulgaria 
gained the direct railway line to the Aegean port of Dede-Aÿaç. The con- 
tract was signed on September 6 in Sofia by Radoslavov and Fethi Bey. On 
the same day the German-Bulgarian treaty and the secret military conven- 
tion concerning an attack against Serbia was signed. 

The “Balkanstraße” was open again after the successful Serbian cam- 
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paign. One of the most important Turkish aims during the negotiations was 
achieved. But the first transport of ammunition arrived only on November 
15, 1915 at Uzunkëprü1%, The retreat of the British from the Dardanelles 
was already decided; during October the Salonica action had begun. In the 
. Dardanelles a decision had already been effected before the supplies from 
Germany could reach to the straits!®, 


THE CURRENT STATE OF RESEARCH 


Let us try to characterize this phase of the history of the First World 
War in its significance for the parties to the treaty: 


I. Obviously the treaty could not satisfy the desires articulated by all 
Bulgarian nationalists (of whatever party or group). The Turkish cession of 
areas was too small to achieve this. Even if we can say that Istanbul — or 
as the Bulgarians would have it, Carigrad — was no longer part of their as- 
pirations (altogether contrary to Russia’s wish), we must consider that only 
the Enos-Midya line would have been enough to satisfy them. The ultimate 
goal, now as before, was a Greater Bulgaria with boundaries approximating 
to those of the cease-fire of San Stefano in 1878. Turkey neither ceded all 
parts of Thrace which Bulgaria had once occupied during the Balkan wars, 
nor had a revision of the Bucharest treaty of August 10, 1913 and the Peace 
of Istanbul of September 29, 1913 taken place. It was now, of course, pos- 
sible to seek a realignment of western borders; indeed, this was intended by 
the Radoslavov government with regard to Serbian Macedonia and the North- 
ern Greek territories. Nevertheless this agreement with Turkey meant a 
solution of problems, and indeed one already sought in 1914. 

After the experiences of the Balkan wars Bulgaria was very much in- 
terested in good relations with Turkey, first of all for purely defensive pur- 
poses. By exploiting the difficult situation in which the Ottoman Empire found 
itself, Bulgaria made a territorial gain which 

1. gave Bulgarian linguistic nationals Bulgarian citizenship, 

2. gained control of the river Marica (with both banks, vital on mili- 
tary grounds), and 

3. brought the railway line to Dede-Aÿaç under Bulgarian control. 

Especially the possession of the railway line can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated as an item of importance for the Radoslavov government. Bulgaria 
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had received access to the Aegean two years before, and already in 1914 the 
government's economic programme aimed at improving the harbor facili- 
ties in Porto Lagos and at constructing the railway line Chaskovo-Porto 
Lagos. This treaty connected the Aegean with the infrastructure in the hin- 
terland; Burgas on the Black Sea was linked by a railway with Dede-Aÿaç. 
Besides the gain in population, Sofia also achieved economic and strategic 
gains by means of these negotiations. 

In addition, this agreement was part of a series of treaties with the Cen- 
tral Powers aimed at preparing for the event of war with Serbia. 

As we saw, these advantages had been gained only through hard nego- 
tiation and exploitation of the military situation. 


II. Àn improvement of this critically unfavorable military situation was 
the first and most urgent aim of the Turkish government. Consistently they 
had attempted to reach an agreement with Bulgaria. Here the limits of the 
possibilities quickly became evident. The government of the Young Turks 
owed their prestige in good measure to the recapture of Edirne in the Second 
Balkan War. Renouncing Edirne would have amounted to a catastrophic 
display of weakness. Accordingly Enver Pasa and his colleagues agreed only 
to smaller rectifications, this loss represented a grievous sacrifice for them; 
yet the Ottoman Empire was multinational and the creation of a Turkish 
national state (carried out after the war) was not intended in 1915. Surely 
Turkish war aims, influenced by Turanism, lay rather in the east; we find 
no clear intent to annex any of the lost areas in Southeastern Europe which 
were now independent national states. These areas were of no economic 
significance to Turkey. But renouncing both banks of the Meriç and the rail- 
way line to Edirne (Kara-Agac) constituted a strategic disadvantage. True, 
Bulgaria became for the moment an ally, but the accumulated ill-will made 
these concessions hard. In any event, for the duration of the war there had 
been won an ally who guaranteed the Jand connection to the Deutsches Reich, 
the main ally. Turkish ability to conduct war in 1915 depended on this, and 
the correspondence between Enver Pasa and von Falkenhayn shows that. the 
border agreement was in their eyes the product of a momentary necessity 
which was to be open to the possibility of a later revision after the hoped- 
for victory. i 


Ill. The precise rôle of various individuals in this decision-making 
can — without additional research in archives (e.g., the papers of Czar Ferdi- 
nand, Radoslavov, Enver Paga, and the Committee of Union and Progress) — 
only be presented in the most general terms: 
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The negotiations were both initiated and in their details subsequently 
determined by the political leaders of the two countries. 

1: a) The chairman of the Council of Ministers and Bulgarian Ford: 
Minister Vasil Radoslavov decided the Bulgarian course of action. Published 
materials make no mention of Czar Ferdinand's participation: but without 
his consent no treaty would have been possible. The Bulgarian cabinet was 
not informed by Radoslavov before the end of August about the issue of en- 
tering into war in return for Turkish territorial concessions. This means that 
Bulgaria's highest executive organ (after the king), the Council of Ministers 
— in which the Prime Minister was but par inter pares — did not partici- 
pate as a body in negotiations and could exercise its influence only through 
individual members. The Narodno Sübranie, the Bulgarian parliament, was 
not informed until it was called upon to give formal approval to a treaty al- 
ready concluded. 

b) Radoslavov served as chief of the Foreign Ministry during the dip- 
lomatic deliberations. The Minister Plenipotentiary KoluSev was later sup- 
ported by Colonel Zekov and Totkov, who was a member of the Macedo- 
nian Committee in Sofia. All three of them reported to Radoslavov, although 
they did not always negotiate together in Istanbul. The rôle of Tockov, who 
surely as a Macedonian was willing to fight against Serbia, is not clear on the 
basis of available documentation. All three seem to have been acting as mere 
instruments who, whenever problems arose, turned to their Minister for fur- 
ther instructions. Koluëev often tried to offer his opinions to Radoslavov 
(especially in regard to methods of foot-dragging; cf. DD No. 41, 21.VII/ 
3. VIII.1915), but the Prime- and Foreign-Minister ignored these suggestions. 

c) Thus a confidant of Radoslavov’s, the merchant Tjufekciev, who was 
engaged in trade with Turkey, became crucially important in the last phase 
of negotiations. But precisely with regard to his negotiations the sources say 
very little. It is to be hoped that this phase —when informal contacts out- 
weighed official negotiations— can be better explained as a result of further 
archival research. 

d) Radoslavov's attempts to obtain German support for his own nego- 
tiations —e.g., through the Gančev talks in Pleb— failed, as we saw, totally. 

2. Yet this aspect of the negotiations, namely, the cooperation of the 
allies, was of great importance for the Turkish leaders. And here arises a ma- 
jor problem for historical research: 

a) Turkish policy was made by the leaders of the Young Turks, the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. We do not know much about the organiza- 
tion and activities of this committee; our knowledge comes from individuals, 
on the basis of whose affiliations and general attitude some conclusions can 
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be drawn. The Minister of War, Enver Pasa, the Minister of the Interior, 
Talät Bey, and the President of the Chamber of Deputies, Halil Bey, were 
the Ottoman representatives. Halil Bey was the official negotiator, but as 
we can see from the sources, all three of them determined the course of ne- 
gotiations together, with Enver wielding the most influence. Talat Bey, the 
deputy for Edirne, and also Halil Bey had both had previous experience in 
negotiating with Bulgaria; in 1913 they had conferred with General Savov 
and Zekov vainly concerning an alliance. Their political activities during the 
summer of 1915 were influenced by the pressure of events on the Gallipoli 
front, from the outcome of which depended not only the fate of the Otto- 
man Empire, but their own political future as well. And military success was 
not to be had without prompt and sufficient logistical support from Ger- 
many. 

b) There was no institution — e.g., a diplomatic service — between 
the Ottoman leaders and the Bulgarian negotiators. Thus here the repre- 
sentatives of the allies could exercise a considerable influence, albeit one 
pushed in different directions by variations in personal approach. 

Austria-Hungary was represented during the entire war by Ambassa- 
dor Margrave Pallavicini. Germany's ambassador at the start of negotia- 
tions was Baron von Wangenheim, later succeeded by Prince Hohenlohe. 
Both German diplomatists received detailed instructions from Berlin on how 
to achieve Bulgarian entry into the war and a supplying of Turkey with wea- 
pons. Furthermore, the German Military Mission (not institutionally con- 
nected with the Foreign Service) also exercised a considerable influence. Par- 
ticularly important was the part played by Generalfeldmarschall von der 
Goltz-Pasa, highly esteemed by the Turks. Since December 1914 he had been 
in Istanbul. In February 1915 he became advisor to the Turkish headquar- 
ters; he participated in the conferences of the General Staff and maintained 
an office in the War Ministry!?*. In April 1915 von der Goltz-Pasa became 
commander-in-chief of the First Turkish Army. It was he who supported 
the Turks in ther intransigeance with regard to territorial concessions. 

Decisive importance can be assigned to the réle of the correspondence 
which Enver Paga carried on with von Falkenhayn. After their contacts and 
Hohenlohe's important conversation with Enver, Talát, and Halil on Sep- 
tember 2, the Turks gave final approval to the signing. 

c) How far Fethi Bey, the Turkish Minister in Bulgaria, who signed the 
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treaty in Sofia (and who already in 1913, as a member of the Young Turk 
Committee of Union and Progress, had supported an agreement with Bul- 
garia) influenced the negotiations —perhaps :n close contact with Rado- 
slavov—, we do not know. 

On all these points only archival research in Bulgaria and Turkey can 
be expected to supply further information. 
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ATHANASIOS A. ANGELOPOULOS 


THE EPISCOPAL SYNOD OF THE METROPOLIS OF THESSALONIKI 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE FOR TODAY* 


The Episcopal Synods, as an administrative instrument for a metropol- 
itan see, constitute a canonical institution, encountered from antiquity in 
the Orthodox Church‘. The institution of the Episcopal Synod of the Metro- 
polis of Thessaloniki, which was abolished by decree of the Holy Synod of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate in October 1924?, is included within these ca- 
nonical structures. Specificaly, during the sixth century, we have the first 
indication of the existence of some form of a synodical system in the Metro- 
polis of Thessaloniki “Congregata synoda de paroecia ecclesiae Thessalo- 
nicensis", as mentioned in a report of 519 A.D. to Pope Ormisdus (514- 
523y. At any rate, the most ancient Diocese, whose district was subordi- 
nate to the Metropolis of Thessaloniki in the establishment of the Synodical 
system, was the Diocese of Dion, whose Bishop Palladios participated in 
the Synod of Sardica in 347*. The Diocese of Dion in time became identified 
with the Diocese of Kitros or Pydna. The Bishops of Kitros were the “pro- 
tothronos" in the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki, i.e. the first-in-rank of 
all the Bishops under the Metropolitan, probably because they presided over 
the oldest of the Dioceses. And evidently, as the **protothronos" he substi- 
tuted the Metropolitan in his absence. 

Under the Emperor Leo the Wise (886-912) the institution of the Epis- 
copal Synod of Thessaloniki developed significantly for two main reasons. 
First, during the 9th century, Thessaloniki was organized into a separate 


* Many thanks are due to Father Alkiviades Kalivopoulos for the translation of this 
article. 

- 1. For "Provincial Synods" or "Episcopal Synods’ see the following sacred canons: 
Apostles c. 37, First Ecum. Synod c. 5, Fourth Ecum. Synod c. 29, Synod of Troullo c. 8, 
Seventh Ecum. Synod c. 6, Synod of Antioch c. 8, in A. Alivizatos, Of 'Iepol Kardvss, [The 
Sacred Canons], Athens 1923, pp. 17, 35-36, 65, 90-91, 137, 171; and Maximos, Metrop. of 
Sardis, Td Olxovusvıxdv Ilavouapyeiov 2» ti '"OgBoóóEq ’ExxAnoia, [The Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate in the Orthodox Church], Thessaloniki, 1972, pp. 45-50. 

2. The Synodical Decree was announced in the Document prot. no. 4067 of October 
28, 1924, and was published in l'onyépios HaAauág 9 (1925) 24-26. It reappears in the ad- 
dendum of this study, note 8. 

3. T. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque agro dissertatio geographica, London 1972 (a re- 
print of the first edition, Berlin, 1839), p. 55. 

4. in V. Mansi, vol. 3, p. 39; Cf. Tafel, ibid. p. 98. 
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Theme, and second, the Metropolis in an intense missionary effort under- 
took to christianize the local pagan slavic races. The number of provincial 
- Bishops subordinate to the Metropolitan was thus increased, in order to 
meet the growing manifold ecclesiastical needs in the Theme**. During the 
10th century the following Dioceses formed the jurisdiction of the Metro- 
polis of Thessaloniki: “(1) Kitros (2) Veria (3) Drougouvitia (4) Servia (5) 
Cassandria (6) Kampania or Kastrion (7) Petra (8) Herculia or Ardamerion 
(9) Ierissos or Mt. Athos (10) Lité and Rentena and (11) Vardar‘ote’’®. 

The Synod of Thessaloniki developed greatly and reached its prime dur- 
ing the 13th* and especially the 14th centuries, when through the ecclesias- 
tical reforms of Emperor Andronikos (1282-1398) the Throne of Thessalo- 
niki was elevated from the 16th to the 11th rank in the hierarchical order 
of the Metropolinates and Episcopates of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. During the 14th century twelve Dioceses were under the 
Metropolis of Thessaloniki: (1) Kitros or Pydna, (2) Veria, (3) Drougouvitia, 
(4) Servia, (5) Cassandria and Potidea, (6) Kampania and Kastrion, (7) 
Petra, (8) Herculia or Ardamerion, (9) Ierissos or Mt. Athos, (10) Lité, (11) 
Vardariote, (12) Lycostomion or the Valley of Tempe and Platamon’. 

In time these Dioceses underwent changes both in name and in number. 
The Dioceses of Veria, Cassandria and Servia were raised to Metropolinates. 
The Diocese of Vardariote was replaced by that of Polyané shortly after the 
reforms of Andronicus II, while those of Lité and Drougouvitia were merged 
into the neighboring Dioceses of Veria, Kampania and Polyanés. Thus, by 
the 19th century the dioceses under the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki had 
decreased to seven. 

After special research in the historical archives of the Metropolis of 
Thessaloniki, which constitute the basic source material for the study of its 
Synodical system, I sellected the relative information concerning the activ- 


4a. D. Obolenski, The Byzantine Commonwealth Eastern Europe, 500-1453, New 
York 1971, pp. 77-79. 

5. Tafel, op. cit., pp. 56-57. (Specifically, about each of the above Dioceses see pp. 
57-98). 

6. Innocentius III Papa Romanus, Epistolarum libro 15, 18, Paris 1682, vol. II, pp. 607: 
«Ad baec ipsi Thessalonicensi metropoli suam confirmatus provinciam, in quo subscriptos 
episcopatus specialiter nominibus duximus exprimendos, videlicet: Citrensem, Beriensem, 
Vardariensem, Serviensem, Platamonensem, Langadensem, Ardameriensem,  Hierissien- 
sem et Cassandrensem”. Cf. Tafel, op.cit., p. 79. 

7. O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au XIV? siècle, Paris 1913, pp. 90-93. 

8. Ibid., pp. 92-93. Cf. Letsas, ‘Iotogla ris Oecoalorbenc [History of Thessaloniki], Thes- 
saloniki 1963, pp. 57-59, which contains in translation the chapter about Bishops in Thes- 
saloniki in the work of Tafrali, pp. 90-93. 
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ity of this institution during the fifty year period prior to its abolition (1870- 
1924). This data, once classified and evaluated, provided a general picture of the 
organization, operation and significance of the Synod of Thessaloniki, which 
(city) as an important nerve-center of the Patriarchate, exercised great influ- 
ence over the other Provinces of the Ecumenical Throne in Macedonia. 

On the basis, then, of this material and the relative, while extremely 
limited, bibliography we will now deal with the followimg aspects of this 
Synodical institution: (1) Name, (2) Composition, (3) Convocation, (4) Duties 
and Responsibilities, (5) its Abolition, and (6) in general, its importance and 
its influence on the life of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki and by extension 
on the whole of Macedonia. 

Name. The Bishops, in their letters to the Metropolitan, when referring 
to this institution, use the following names: ‘Provincial Synod", “Holy 
Provincial Synod", “Local Provincial Synod", “Holy and Sacred Provin- 
cial Synod" and *Local Synod"?. On the other hand, the Patriarchal Decree 
which abolished it officially used the term “Episcopal Synod'?, The char- 
acterizations of this Synod as “Provincial”, *Local" and * Episcopal" ex- 
press both its canonical and essential content; for what we are talking 
about is precisely a Council of Bishops under a Metropolitan of a specific 
province of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. These names are, also, encountered 
in the Sacred Canons". 

Composition. During the period we are dealing with, the Metropolis 
of Thessaloniki at first had under its jurisdiction the Dioceses of Kitros, 
Kampania, Polyané, Ierissos and Mt. Athos, Ardamerion, Petra and Pla- 
tamon”. By the time of the abolition of the Synod in 1924 the number of 
Dioceses had decreased again to five. The dioceses of Platamon (in 1881) 
and Petra (in 1896) were merged into the neighboring Sees of Kitros, Elas- 
son and Larissa. The Bishops of the aforementioned dioceses comprised 


9. Archives of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki (to be referred to as AMT), File 61a: 
1449; File 63: 4705, 4710, 4726; File 65: 4879; File 108: 5094; File 125, an unnumbered 
written invitation to Bishop Joachim of Polyané (1892-1899) to participate in the delibe- 
rations of the Episcopal Synod, prot. no. 47. dated February 14, 1895, which is published 
in the addentum, no. I. 

10. See I'gnydgtoc HaAan6ç 9 (1925) 24-25, and in the addendum, no. 8. See also AMT, 
File 483, the unnumbered improvised minutes of the Episcopal Synod, 9th period, Meeting 
of 9-10 December, 1922. 

11. See Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 17, 35-36, 65, 90-91, 137, 171. 

12. A. Angelopoulos, Ai &éva: nponaydrdar slo tů» 2napxíay Holvaric xarà thw rs- 
oloëor 1870-1912, [Foreign Propaganda in the Province of Polyane during the period 1870- 
1912] Thessaloniki 1973, p. 14, note 1. 

13. Ibid., cf. A. Angelopoulos, “H ovußorn fig &moxorfic IIérpac eig ta Éfvix Kai 
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the canonical Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki under the presidency .of the 
Metropolitan. The “protothronos”, as has been already noted, was the 
Bishop of Kitros'4. 

Participation or meddling in the affairs and functions of the Episcopal 
Synod by neighboring Metropolitans without the express consent of the 
Patriarchate was forbidden and considered uncanonical. Whenever such 
interventions were attempted, serious problems resulted, as was the case, 
e.g. of Metropolitan Anthimos of Vodena who interfered in the matter of 
the election of the Bishop of Petra. This action was condemned by the Pa- 
triarchate as a clear impermissible intervention in the affairs of another Me- 
tropolis and, therefore, uncanonical®. 

During the 14th century, when the institution was at its prime, the Em- 
peror and members of the Royal family, (if and when they sojourned in Tbes- 
saloniki), were permitted to attend the sessions of the Synod in imitation of 
the similar practice in Constantinople. In their absence this courtesy was ex- 
tended to the Governor, the Judge of the Army, the Commandant and the 
city elders, especially in instances when ecclesiastical trials were held for 
heresy or severe injustices!®. In these instances, the presence of civil autho- 
rities was not a declaration of the active interference of the State in the af- 
fairs of the Church, but, on the contrary, it signaled both the moral support 
of the State in the work of the Synod and the recognition of its decisions. 

Concovation. 'The Synod was convened regularly twice each year, in 


&xraiógutucit mpopAtpata tod "EAAnvıonod tig meptoxfic "OAburov 1890-1896" [The Con- 
tribution of the Diocese of Petra to the Ethnic and Educational Problems of the Hellenes in 
the area of Olympos 1890-1896], Maxsdomuwe 14 (1974) 64-83; and in the relative bibliogra- 
phy in Maxedorıxd 15 (1975) 397-398. 

14. The meaning of the term "protothronos" (rxperó0povoc) is consistent with canon 
39 of the Synod of Carthage. See Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 245. The term “‘protothronos” was 
also preserved in the phéme of the Bishop of Kitros, which was chanted at the Divine 
Liturgy from the time of the Turkish occupation to 1924, when the Diocese was elevated 
to a Metropolis: “Tlap8sviov tod ravispæréton kai OsorpopAT|tou émokénov tig "Ayın- 
réenc ‘Emoxonfis Kitpoug xai Alkateplvng, xal mporoüpóvou tfj; 'Aywuotü tn; Mntpo- 
Tt6ÀA£0G; OccouAXovikne, óxepripoo xai &dpyou naong Tlısplas, fjv 6& natpôc kat totr- 
pgvápxou mOAAd tà Ern” (Parthenios, the most-reverend and God-chosen Bishop of the 
holy Episcopate of Kitros and Ekaterini, and the Protothronos of the holy Metropolis of 
Thessaloniki, the most-honored and Exarch of all Pieria, and our father and pastor, may 
his years be many). 

15. T. Karantzalis - D. Gonis, Kói£ ris dAAgAoygagíag tot BodeyGv * Ayatayyé- 
Aov [Codex of correspondance of Agathangelos Metropolitan of Edessa], Thessaloniki, 
1975, p. 13. He: 

16. Miklosich et Müller, Acta I, p. 177, Act of 1337 A.D. Cf. Letsas, ‘Ioropla tig 
OeccaAovixng [History of Thessaloniki], p. 53. 
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accordance with the provisions of the sacred Canons for Provincial Synods?’. 
The first meeting took place immediately after the Feast of St. Gregory Pa- 
lamas, on the second Sunday of Lent “at which Feast the reverend Bishops 
under the jurisdiction of the Metropolis were present by ancient custom’’!’, 
The second regular meeting was, also, held in Thessaloniki during October, 
following the Feast of St. Demetrios, when, once again most of the Bishops 
would assemble for the celebration of the Feast of the City's Patron Saint!?, 

We have instances, also, when the Synod met in special session. The 
Synod, e.g., convened extraordinarily early in July, 1878, for the purpose of 
electing a Bishop for the diocese of Kitros. The vacancy was created unex- 
pectedly by the flight into free Greece of its Bishop, Nicholas, who had par- 
ticipated in the revolution of February 1878 in Pieria and Olympus“, and 
was a fugitive from the Turks. Similarily, a special session was held in Decem- 
ber 1922, because of the extraordinary national calamities that occured dur- 
ing that troublesome period”. 

Finally, we come across the phenomenon when the Synod did not meet 
either in regular or extraordinary session for a long period of time. Thus, 
e.g., the Synod did not convene at all for six years during 1917-22 (this 
was certainly by exception) because of the extraordinary political, ethnic 
and ecclesiastical events of that period, with Constantinople, Athens and 
Thessaloniki as the centers of the turbulence. As it is known, a Conference of 
the Hierarchy of the New Lands was held in Thessaloniki during April-May 
1917. In accordance with the decision of these Hierarchs, and by virtue of 
the Government Order No. 2386 of May 24, 1917, a five-member “Archi- 
eratical Ecclesiastical Council' was established. This Council according 
to its rules, constituted “temporarily, the Administrative Authority of the 
Church serving under the supreme spiritual leadership of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch", and was charged with the responsibility of dealing with the 
abnormal ecclesiastical conditions in which the Metropoles of the New 
Lands found themselves to be in®. Thus, the “Archieratical Ecclesiastical 


17. Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 17, 38, 65, 171. In accordance with canon 8 of the Troullo 
Synod and canon 6 of the Seventh Ecumenical Synod, the Provincial Synod, due to diffi- 
cult conditions, could be convoked once a year. Ibid. pp. 90-91, 137. 

18. AMT, File 125, unnumbered document, published in the addendum, no. 1. 

19. AMT, File 63, 4705. The convocation of the Synods during the Spring and Autumn 
follows generally an ancient tradition, consistent with the canons of the Church. Cf. Alivi- 
zatos, op. cit., pp. 17, 36, 91, 171. 

20. AMT, File 63, 4710; file 64, 4799. 

21. AMT, File 483, unnumbered improvised Minutes of the Episcopal Synod, 9th Pe- 


' riod, of the meeting on December 9-10, 1922. 


22. See “Internal Regulations of the Archieratical Ecclesiastical Council" article I, 
26 
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Council” replaced, (certainly only in the economy of the Church), the Epis- 
copal Synod from May 1917 to September 1920, given the fact, also, that 
Metropolitan Gennadios of Thessaloniki presided over this Council with 
the Bishops subordinate to him participating in it. A second basic reason, 
which caused the Synod not to convene for yet another two years, was the 
Patriarchal crisis created in 1921. Patriarch Germanos was forced to resign. 
The election of his successor Metropolitan Meletios of Athens was not re- 
cognized by the Hierarchy. Because of these complications, it was, also, con- 
ceivable that the decisions and actions of the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate 
would be not to be recognized since Meletios presided over the Synod. 
In view of these difficulties the Synod of Thessaloniki did not meet during 
1921-1922, since its own decisions had to be ratified by the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, which was itself under question in some quarters. 

The Synod finally was convoked after a period of six years on Decem- 
ber 9, 1922. In his opening statement at the first session, Metropolitan Gen- 
nadios explained clearly the reasons which had imposed the suspension of 
the work of the Synod, saying: “Our Synod, reverend and esteemed Bro- 
thers, is meeting for the first time since April 14, 1917, when it was last con- 
voked at the time of the Provisional Government of Thessaloniki. The rea- 
sons for not convening the Synod till now are basically two. (a) As you know, 
the Archieratical Ecclesiastical council was established, and operated from 
the City by the express will of the Hierarchs who met here and by Order 
No. 2586 of the Provisional Government, dated May 24, 1917. The function of 
this Council was later terminated by virtue of Law and Executive Royal Decree 
on September 30, 1970. Since the Bishops of our Metropolis were, also, 
responsible to this Council, over which I presided by decision of the Confer- 
ence of the Hierarchy; and since the unforeseen matters of the Bishops were 
discussed and solved within this Council, the convocation of our Episcopal 
Synod was deemed unnecessary. (b) The vacancy on the Patriarchal throne 
created through the circumstances surrounding the resignation of Patriarch 
Germanos, of blessed memory; and the ensuing ecclesiastical crisis brought 
on by the election of his All-Holiness Metropolitan Meletios of Athens, fur- 
ther delayed the convocation of our Synod. As you know, the Hierarchy of 
the State did not recognize the election. J convened here during December 
1921, and proclaimed the election of November 25 as invalid. Further, given 
the fact that the war continued, the irregularity in the national matters 
persisted, and that no matters of a pressing nature appeared, we did not 
consider it necessary to call you together in accordance with custom, either 


in Z'egyógiocz Ilalauäs 1 (1917) 321. 
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once or twice annually. Thus the convocation of the Episcopal Synod was 
postponed til now...”*. 

In accordance with Church canons% the initiative for convoking the 
Synod lay exclusively with the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki. One month 
prior to the date set for the meeting he summoned to Thessaloniki by writ- 
ten invitation the Bishops under his jurisdiction to participate in the work of 
the Synod. They, in turn, were obliged to respond in time, indicating whether 
they would attend the Synod, or in event of hindrance, would entrust their 
proxy to another Bishop. In the latter case, they would accordingly advise 
the said bishop, or directly inform the Metropolitan of their decision. Of- 
ten, e.g., the Bishops of Platamon and Petra entrusted their proxy to other 
Bishops, because, they usually could not be present in Thessaloniki for the 
work of the Synod due to the instability and urgency of events in their 
provinces?*, It must be noted that the prerogative of the Metropolitan to 
convene the Synod, was not without a check. He planned it always in co- 
operation with the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate, which was informed about 
the date of the meetings and the agenda, (especially when it came to the 
matter of the election of bishops to fill vacancies), and gave its approval for 
the convocation of the Synod?®. Otherwise, without this prior approval, it 
was possible that the decisions of the Episcopal Synod would not be recog- 
nized by Constantinople. Thus, e.g., Metropolitan Kallinikos, having con- 
vened the Episcopal Synod without the permission of the Patriarchate, and 
having filled the vacancy in the Diocese of Petra (1854), was rebuked by the 
Patriarch for *having elected and ordained Bishop Agathangelos of Petra, 
upon the death of Dionysios, though he was obliged first to advise us of 
this, an event not now recognized by the Church"? 

Duties and Responsibilities. 'The Episcopal Synod, as the supreme autho- 
rity of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki, in its own right or in cooperation with 
the Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate dealt with administrative, judicial, 
pastoral, and highly sensitive ethnic matters in the area of its jurisdiction. 

One essential administrative function of the Synod was the election 


23. AMT, File 483, op. cit., p. 3. 

24. See canon 6, Seventh Ecumenical Council; canons 9, 19 and 20 Council of Antioch. 
Cf. Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 137, 167, 170-171. 

25. AMT, File, 63, 4705, 4710, 4720, 4726; File 64, 4790. The manner of operation of 
these Bishops is in accordance with the spirit of the canons of the Church concerning the 
convocation of Provincial Synods, see canon 4, First Ecumenical Synod, and canon 19, 
Synod of Antioch. Cf. Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 35, 170-171. 

26. AMT, File 483, op. cit., p. 3. 

27.-G. Sakellaropoulos, ““Ayatktyyedog Mntponoditns tiis “ESécons” [Agathangelos 
Metropolitan of Edessa], Maxson Zo) 96 (1974) 40. 
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of Bishops to Dioceses validly vacated either through the death or resigna- 
tion of the bishop. The filling of vacant sees followed certain proceedures. 
Qualified clerics were first enrolled on the Patriarchal list of eligible candi- 
dates for the episcopacy upon the nomination of their own Bishop and the 
testimony of the elders of the community in which they served. In this case, 
the nomination was submitted by the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki, in his 
roll as president of the Synod”. 

When a canonical vacancy occured in a diocese, it was announced to 
the Patriarchal Synod, which in turn granted permission for the convoca- 
tion (in regular or extraordinary session) of the Episcopal Synod in order 
to fill that vacancy. This was then accomplished either through the election 
of a cleric on the list of eligible candidates for the Episcopacy, or through 
the selection and transfer of a Bishop from another Diocese. During the 
session a list with the names of three candidates was prepared. Following 
this *on the motion and permission of the president, the Bishops departed, 
usually to the church of the Eleousa, nearest the Metropolitan residence". 
There, “through the invocation of the Holy Spirit, and casting their cano- 
nical ballots for the election of the worthy person of the three candidates 
for the taking up of the archieratical authority and the pastoral staff", they 
chose one of the three candidates. The entire procedure was then registered 
in a Memorandum in the “sacred Codex of the Holy Metropolis of Thes- 
saloniki"??. After the election, the Bishop-elect offered a brief message of 


28. AMT, File 22, 3233. *Most Reverend Metropolitan of Thessaloniki... having re- 
ceived the brotherly letter of your Eminence, dated the 20th of the month of December last, 
we became aware of the claim you make upon the Church, that the Chancellor of your Me- 
tropolis, the reverend sir Gregory Lesvios, — a graduate of the Theological School, and 
having also served under the Bishop of Tornovon, sir Gregory, as a teacher both in his 
home-country some years ago and in Galazios, — be inscribed on the list of eligible 
candidates for the Episcopacy. And simultaneously, your Eminence, proposes the enroll- 
ment on the list of your Archdeacon sir Constantine, having also enclosed copies of let- 
ters of certification from the place he has served concerning both his studies and his good 
and blameless life. The letter, therefore, of your Eminence, having been read in Synod, and 
your letter of introduction and claims having been accepted, seeing that, on the one hand 
the Chancellor sir Gregory after an examination having been made of the Rolls of the 
eligible candidates was found to have been inscribed in them upon the proposal of Bishop 
Meletios of Mytilene of blessed memory, it remains, for the order of things, that the certi- 
ficates concerning him from the communities in which, and the persons besides whom he 
happened to have served be forwarded to the Church; and on the other hand, the certifi- 
cates of the Archdeacon of Your Eminence must be invested with the required confirma- 
tions, — we notify your Eminence, that having looked after the documents of both, you 
may forward them to the Church for further action. February 16, 1876”. 

29. AMT, File 108, 5094 and File 147, 2588, which contains “Memoranda” of the elec- 
tion of the Bishop of Polyané, published at the conclusion of this study, under nos. 2 and 3. 
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acceptance and thanks before the Episcopal Synod??. The election was then 
announced by telegram and letter to the Ecumenical Patriarchate by the pres- 
ident of the Provincial Synod. 

In some very rare circumstances it was possible, with the approval of 
the Metropolitan, for the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate to assume the task 
of filling an episcopal vacancy within the Metropolis of Thessaloniki. In 
such cases, the Metropolitan reserved the right to nominate one of the three 
candidates if an election were to take place. Thus, e.g., in November 1902 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate intervened to bring order to the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the Diocese of Kitros. Theocletos, the Bishop of Kitros, due to 
grave illness and his capricious personality, had at the time come into open 
rift with his flock, the community elders of Katerini, and even with .Alex- 
ander, the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki. In the face of this intolerable situ- 
ation the Ecumenical Patriarchate had suggested, (as one gathers from the 
letter of the Metropolitan responding to the Patriarchate), *the settlement 
of the matter, either within the Provincial Synod, or by referring it for dis- 
posal to the Holy Synod of your most reverend All-Holiness, reserving for 
myself the right to nominate one of the candidates for a vacant throne’. 
Metropolitan Alexander, with the explanation that the troublesome times 
made the convocation of the Synod difficult, allowed the matter to be settled 
in accordance with the judgement and decision of Patriarchal Synod??*. 

During the time the institution of the Episcopal Synod was at its prime, 
the election to fill a vacancy on the Metropolitan throne of Thessaloniki 
was conducted by the Synod, with the participation of representatives from 
the clergy and the laity, and took on a festive nature?. But the Holy Synod 
of the Patriarchate, also, had the right to elect the Metropolitan directly. 
In the end this practice prevailed, in spite of the objections of the local 
authorities. 

Administrative matters of a general nature, which also occupied the 
Synod, other than those mentioned, were the affairs of the monastic com- 
munities. But these rarely appeared on the agenda, because they were usual- 
ly settled directly by the Metropolitan or by the local Bishops. The other 


30. AMT, File 58, and File 147, 2589, which contains handwritten messages of thanks 
of Theocletos the Bishop of Petra upon his election to the vacant diocese of Kitros; and of 
Parthenios Vardakas, the Bishop-elect of Kitros, published at the conclusion of this paper 
under nos. 4 and 5. No. 6 constitutes a letter of resignation. 

31. AMT, File 123, unnumbered document to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, prot. no. 
397, received on November 29, 1902, p. I. 

32. Ibid., p. 4. 

33. Migne, P. G. 151, 617-628. Cf. Letsas, op. cit., p. 53. 
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routine administrative and financial matters were divided among the Metro- 
politan, the Bishops, and their agencies for disposition in accordance with 
the sacred canons*, 

The Episcopal Synod, also, functioned as a Spiritual Court: as a Court 
of First-Degree for the Hierarchs; and as a Court of Second-Degree for the 
presbyters, deacons and the monastic orders. If we are to judge from the 
dispute between Metropolitan Alexander and Bishop Theocletos, which 
we mentioned above, the differences between a Bishop and the ruling Me- 
tropolitan could be judged and settled by the Episcopal Synod, as a Court 
of First-Degree. But, since the Metropolitan, as the presiding officer had 
to take such an initiative, he avoided calling the Synod, transferring the mat- 
ter to the Holy Synod of the Patriarchate for final settlement. Unfortunately, 
the facts I found concerning the judicial authority of the Episcopal Synod 
were few. Thus, for the present, it is difficult to draw a picture of it. Ba- 
sically, the Synod complied with what was set forth in the sacred canons 
on matters pertaining to ecclesiastical justice®. 

The pastoral responsibilities were divided among the Metropolitan and 
the Bishops, in accordance with the sacred canons?*. The Episcopal Synod 
exercised generalsupervision over the pastoral ministry. Particular problems 
were evaluated on the basis of the reports that each Bishop was required to 
submit annually (or upon special request) to the Metropolitan. The Metro- 
politan drew upon these reports to discern common and related problems. He 
then brought them before the Synod for discussion and for the formulation 
of joint programs and actions to better meet the pastoral needs and prob- 
lems of the local church. 

Parallel to this, as the one responsible for the spiritual welfare of the 
flock entrusted to his care, and the person who expressed the spirit of the 
Episcopal Synod, the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki actively looked after 
the pastoral work of the church. He often addressed special pastoral encyc- 
licals and letters to the Bishops, the clergy and the faithful, underscoring 
the particular obligations of the clergy and especially of his fellow-bishops, 
pointing out solutions, or supporting and encouraging them in their ef- 


34. See VII E:umenical Synod c. 6 and Synod of Antioch. c. 9. Cf. Alivizatos, op. cit., 
pp. 137, 167. 

35. See Apostolic Canons c. 74 end 75; Il Ecum. Synod c. 6; IV Ecum. Synod c. 9; 
Synod of Antioch c. 14 and 15; Synod of Sardica c. 3,4, 14; Synod of Carthage c. 19. Cf. 
Alivizatos, op. cit., pp. 25, 44-46, 61-62, 169, 177-178, 187-188, 238. 

36. See Apostolic Canons, c. 39, 41, 58, 59; 1 Ecum. Synod c. 5; Troullo Synod c. 19; 
VIT Ecum. Synod c. 6; Synod of Antioch. c. 9. cf. Alivizatos, op. clt., pp. 18, 22, 35, 96-97, 
137, 167. 
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forts. Thus, e.g., Theokletos the Bishop of Kitros responding to the Me- 
tropolitan in a letter dated March 12, 1891, makes special mention of the 
consoling and encouraging letters the Metropolitan addressed to him, and 
about his pastoral obligation to forward his report on his diocese. “I re- 
ceived three most-respected letters of your All-Holiness", writes Theokle- 
tos to the Metropolitan, **of which the one dated December 1890 consoling 
and encouraging... And especially thanking your All-Holiness for the con- 
tent of the first, and unable to express adequately my gratitude, for that let- 
ter was indeed for me most soothing, being as it was full of paternal affec- 
tion and sweetness, I pray the Lord on High will preserve you from every 
distress and assault of the Evil One, and will shower upon you myriad and 
varied blessings... and I send enclosed my diocesan report”, 

The institution of the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki was very effec- 
tive and beneficial not only in matters of administration, justice, and pas- 
toral concerns, mentioned above, but especially in the area of the ethnic af- 
fairs of the Hellenes of Macedonia in general, and of those of the metropol- 
itan area of Thessaloniki, which included Central Macedonia, in particu- 
lar. During the period under discussion, the Dioceses of the Metropolis in 
Macedonia and in Thrace were called upon to meet the onslaught of foreign 
propaganda both ethnic and ecclesiastical: the Bulgarian Exarchate, Ser- 
bian, Roumanian, Uniate and Protestant, all of which spread across the 
metropolitan area of Thessaloniki”. After the liberation of Macedonia from 
the Ottoman Turks during the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, and the histor- 
ical events that followed, the Hellenes were confronted with yet another im- 
mense ethnic matter: the destruction and uprooting of the Hellenes of Asia 
Minor and Eastern Thrace. The repercussions of this national tragedy were 
acute in this Metropolitan province, because of the massive wave of refugees 
which inundated Thessaloniki and the bordering provinces??. In both of these 
national trials the Episcopal Synod contributed greatly to the preservation 
and the restoration of the ethnic heritage and the pride of the Hellenes in 
Macedonia. ~ 

Specifically, lasting witnesses to the important roll the Episcopal Synod 
played in the chapter of resistance to and the confrontation of the foreign 
propaganda are the countless reports, letters and other documents of Metro- 
politans, bishops, priests, community-elders, teachers, and citizens from all 
of Macedonia addressed to the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki and to the 
Episcopal Synod. This correspondence described the drama played against 

37. AMT, File 63, 4726, pp. 1-2. 


38. Angelopoulos, Al £évai noonaydrôai, [Foreign Propaganda] pp. 11-14. 
39, AMT, File 483, unnumbered minutes of the meeting of December 9, 1922, p. 3. 
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the hellenic communities, and expressed their need for protection and their 
plea for the intervention of the Metropolitan to save them. All this mate- 
rial comprises (in part) the historical archives of the Metropolis*®. And the 
Metropolis in turn, as we learn from the vast number of the relative docu- 
ments, immediately took necessary action, bringing these cases before the 
Administrator -of Thessaloniki and the Ecumenical Patriarchate. They were 
asked to intervene before Ottoman Authorities and the foreign Consulates _ 
in Thessaloniki, and to plead the case for, and to support the presecuted 
faithful in Central Macedonia and the other Metropoles, which were poli- 
tically under the Vilayet of Thessaloniki. 

The greater part of the codices and minutes of the Episcopal Synod have 
been lost#. Needless to say, this has created a great vacuum. No doubt, 
they would have provided the historian with countless examples and proofs 
of the Synod's tremendous contributions in the struggle to combat for- 
eign propaganda. While from the extant documents we are able to gain a 
clear picture of the tragedy suffered by the Hellenes in Macedonia, we are 
unable to discern in them the concrete actions taken by the Synod. Let us 
hope that the discovery of these materials, if they have not already been 
destroyed, will shed greater light on the activities of the Synod. There is no 
doubt, however, that the Synod under the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki 
during its regular and special annual sessions, reviewed the course of the na- 
tional affairs in the areas under its responsibility; and through its president 
continually coordinating, in cooperation with the center of Orthodoxy, the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, the struggles for the preserva- 
tion of the Orthodox faith and the Nation against all foreign propaganda. 

The destruction of Asia Minor and the evacuation of Eastern Thrace 
resulted in the creation of yet another immense problem: the influx of count- 
less refugees. In the district of Thessaloniki alone, over one hundred thou- 
sand refugees found asylum and succor. The Episcopal Synod in one meeting 
after another discussed, and in successive actions contributed to the solutions 
of the refugee problem in the districts under its jurisdiction. Thé Metropolitan 


40. The historical archives of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki in 58 units contains 1359 
Files of which Files 1-311, 404-563, 932-961, 1119-1216 and 1267-1349 include the relative 
material for our study. Cf. A. Angelopoulos, “Tò ‘loropikôv 'Apxetov tfl; un tportóAeme 
OgccuXovíkxng;" [The Historical Archives of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki], Maxedovixd 
15 (1975) 361-365. 

41. In accordance with the information provided by the Metropolitan of Tyana, Pan- 
teleimon Rodopoulos, Professor of the Theological School of the University of Thessalo- 
niki, the Minutes of the Provincial Synod of Thessaloniki, were until recent tímes in the 
Archives of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki, since he himself had read a section of them. 
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and the Bishops took charge of the efforts to assist all the refugees, and more 
espesially the orphans and the clerics. Church Institutions and Monasteries 
were set aside to house the refugees; new parishes and special allowances 
were given the refugee priests; and in general the Hierarchs of the Synod un- 
dertook a crusade to hearten and strengthen the people“. Among the many 
assets of this Synod, is included the spiritual, moral and material contribu- 
tions that the Church of Thessaloniki made to the refugees, which was of 
immense national significance and value. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Episcopal Synod held on December 
9, 1922, reflect the extent of the work undertaken to aid, encourage and re- 
habilitate the refugees. The following terse words are noted: “Then his All- 
Holiness the President, recounting briefly the events of the great calamity 
which befell the Nation through the destruction of Asia Minor on account 
of the withdrawal of our Army and the evacuation of Eastern Thrace, he 
expressed his thanks to their Graces the Bishops, for the activities in which 
they were engaged and still continue to launch in their provinces for the pro- 
tection of our unfortunate brothers from Asia Minor and Thrace, who have 
sought refuge in the motherland; and he asked them, at the same time, to 
help the work of the Central Committee for the Aid of the Refugees, which was 
under his chairmanship, inasmuch as the largest concentration of these re- 
fugees, amounting to over one hundred thousand souls, is to be found here (in 
Thessaloniki), distributed in the camps within the city, and outside the city 
in the settlements of Kalamaria, Toumpa, Charilaou, Charman-Kioi, and 
Lempéte. The Episcopal Synod, thanking his All-Holiness the President, de- 
clared that it will continue to fulfill the duties placed upon it, and prayed 
that the Lord God becoming merciful to our so terribly tested nation, will 
deliver it from further trials, and will grant to it domestic tranquility and 
peace abroad, and lead it back to its former glory and fame“, 

The Abolition of the Institution. The abolition of the Episcopal Synod 
of Thessaloniki came about for internal and external reasons, which even 
though temporary, the Church was unable to overcome. Thus she proceed- 
ed to abolish this basic cell of ecclesiastical administration so clearly provid- 
ed for in the sacred canons of the Orthodox Church. 

From the point of its internal structure the institution, at various times- 
experienced crises, due especially to the inability of certain local dioceses 


42. AMT, File 483, unnumbered Minutes..., of the meeting of December 10, 1922, pp. 
1-5, which contains a special word concerning the problem of the refugees. 

43. ibid., also cf. Pgrydows Wadapds 1921-1923, where one may find much information 
about the refuges matter of the metropolitan see of Thessaloniki. 

44, AMT, File 483, unnumbered Minutes of the meeting of December 9, 1922, p. 3. 
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to survive. But a solution was always found, by merging these weaker dio- 
ceses with the stronger neighboring ones. The institution came out stronger 
as a result, regardless of the fact that a lesser number of Bishops sat in the 
Synod. Thus, at least during the period we are examining, it was repeatedly 
necessary to decrease the number of dioceses of the Metropolitan Province 
of Thessaloniki, though reversely the problems and the needs of the local 
church increased, and made the existence and operation of the Synod 
necessary. : 

During 1923 the Synod decided to further decrease its membership 
from 5 to 4, abolishing the then vacant and smallest of the Episcopates Ar- 
damerion, merging it with the neighboring Diocese of Ierissos and Mt. A- 
thos*s. At precisely this period, when the remaining Episcopates were made 
definitely viable, through the abolition of the last unproductive one, a dif- 
ferent and contrasting spirit pervaded the Synod. It was becoming more ap- 
parent that the Bishops were themselves desirous of being elevated to the 
rank of Metropolitan, and their respective diocese to a Metropolis? 

This internal state of affairs was also brought about by certain exter- 
nal factors and conditions, created with the influx into the New Lands of 
refugee pastors and flocks from Asia Minor and Thrace. The Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in concert with the proper authorities, in October 1924, decid- 
ed on the creation of new temporary Metropoles in Western Thrace, East- 
ern and Central Macedonia, Epirus and in the Islands of the Archipelagos, 
in order to (a) better guide and govern the vastly increased numbers of the 
faithful and, (b) to place in new Metropoles the uprooted refugee Metro- 
politans. Precisely at that time, in view of the above mentioned internal cri- 
sis of the Episcopal Synod, in combination with the move to create the new 
metropolis of Langada within its very own district, the Patriarchate decided 
on the abolition of the institution of the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki, 
and elevated the episcopátes of this Metropolis into independent Metropo- 
les. Thus, first, on October 16, 1924, the new Metropolis of Langada was 
established*’; on October 28, 1924 the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki were 


45. See the Synodical Decree, sent to the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki on October 28, 
1924, published in l'onyécos IIaAauác 9 (1925) 25 and reprinted at the conclusion of this 
paper under no. 8. 

46. The elevation to Metropoles of the hitherto Dioceses of the Metropolitan See of 
Thessaloniki, on account of which the Episcopal Synod was dissolved, was especially hailed 
by the prelates of these Dioceses. See their relative letters of thanks in Tomydoios IIaAa- 
Hs 9 (1925) 26-28. 

47. See the Synodical Decree, sent to the Metropolitan of Thessaloniki through the 
document, prot. no. 3825 dated October 16, 1924, published in I'gnydgiog ITaAauág 9 (1925) 
and reprinted at the conclusion of this paper under no. 7. 
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abolished®; and finally on November 6, 1924, the definitive adjustment of 
the Provinces of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in the New Lands of Greece 
was decided and acted upon. Changes were made in the boundaries of the 
old provinces, as new Metropoles were formed; and the five Dioceses of Thes- 
saloniki were raised to Metropolinates*®. It was under the above mentioned 
difficult internal and external conditions and circumstances therefore, that 
the ancient canonical institution of the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki 
was finally abolished. 


The Significance of the Institution. On the basis of what has been said 
above, we have clear proof of the most important significance of the insti- 
tution of the Episcopal Synods. First, the solution of the problems in the 
local churches, especially during turbulent times, is achieved with greater 
speed and efficiency. As the highest, on the scene of collective authority the 
Episcopal Synod is able to directly take on all ecclesiastical and ethnic mat- 
ters and to dispose of them quickly for the general good of the Church and 
her flock. The simple act of having to réfer even urgent matters to the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate for solution, often means the loss of valuable time, es- 
pecially in cases where a particular province is under bondage or political 
duress, or in a neutral State indifferent to its needs, or in the midst of some 
violent social upheaval and developments, which in fact are occurring far 
away from the Center of Orthodoxy®®. 

Second, the administrative relation, responsibility and accountability 
between the three basic administrative ranks of Patriarch, Metropolitan, 
Bishop is more canonically ordered and controlled through the Episcopal 
Synod; especially if we take into consideration that the respect for and the 
strict maintenance of administrative responsibility is essential for the ful- 
fillment of the purpose of the Church militant in all the areas of her activity. 
With regard to this, the institution of the Episcopal Synod contributes to the 
better coordination of this administrative integration through the faithful 
application of the synodical system, of which this institution is a canoni- 
cal expression. 

Third, the institution of the Episcopal Synod proves to be useful to the 
very Head, the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. By canonically 
transferring a series of concrete administrative and other duties to the E- 


48. Ibid. pp. 24-26 and at the conclusion of this paper under no. 8. 

49. See the Synodical Decree, sent to the Metropolitans of the Throne, prot. no. 3939/ 
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piscopal Synod, (which in any case remains dependent on it), the Holy Sy- 
nod is freed from excessive administrative burdens and it becomes an ex- 
cellent éniteAikdc dpyavioudc for the benefit again of its flock throughout 
the world. | 

These reasons then, make it necessary to maintain and reinforce the in- 
stitution of the Holy Provincial Synod of the Church of Crete, which con- 
stitutes a province of the Ecumenical Throne; and very possibly to revive 
it in other provinces of the See of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. This 
becomes more obvious when we consider that this canonical institution from 
ancient times functioned with positive results, both in the See of Constan- 
tinople and in the other Orthodox Churches®!. The Archdiocese of America, 
e.g., by the very force of events is on its way towards this kind of an arrange- 
ment; for the complex administrative and Pastoral problems created and exist- 
ing in a land far from the Center (Constantinople), steadily make the burden 
unbearable upon the shoulders of each succeeding Archbishop. The same rea- 
sons, on the other hand, ought to have weighed heavily upon the decision of the 
Patriarchate in 1924, so that the abolition of this institution in the Metropolis 
of Thessaloniki would have been averted, especially since it was dictated by 
Clearly circumstantial factors which must always be subject to, rather than a- 
bove the canonical institutions. This institution can function successfully 
in the other ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and indeed in the Church of Greece, 
where serious discussions on this matter have already begun®. It is of itself 


51. See Barnabas Tzortzatos, Metropolitan of Kitros, OÙ Bacweol 0cauol Öwischoews 
t&v 'Opüodó£ov Hargiapyelor, usta loropındv dvaoxomoeær [The Basic Institutions of 
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Ol faocixoi Beouol Stoujoems vf Adroxepdiov 'OgÜDodótov 'ExxAgcíag vr; Ilolwvlac 
usrd lovopuxff; dvarerdfeme (The Basic Institutions of Administration of the Autocephalos 
Orthodox Church of Poland, with an Historical Explanation] Athens, 1975; "H adroxépa- 
hos 'Og8ó8o£oc ' ExxAnoía ing "AABavlag xal ol Baoixol Heouol GLoumoews abris [The 
Autocephalos Orthodox Church of Albania and Her Basic Institutions of Administration], 
Athens 1975. 

52. During April, 1974 on the occasion of the forwarding to the Ministry or Educa- 
tion and Religions for legislative regulation of the new Draft Charter, prepared by the Holy 
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ber of Dioceses. All the Metropolitans or representative Bishops from each province by 
order of the Metropolitan would gather once a year for the canonical annual Synod of 
the Hierarchy of the Church, in accordance with the spirit of the sacred canons. But the 
then augmented administrative problems of the Church did not permit the advancement 
of this matter, (which in any case) the Church ought to study further and in time propose 
such an administrative reformation for herself. Similar written proposals were submitted 
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understood that the institution of the Episcopal Synod does not replace, 
but presupposes the wider canonical institution of the Holy Synod of the 
Hierarchy, (i.e. the Holy Synod of the active Metropolitans) in accordance 
with the spirit of the sacred canons“. 


The application of the institution of the Episcopal Synod in the Archdio- 
cese of America. Finally, I wish to apply the significance of the institution 
of the Episcopal Synod of Thessaloniki specifically to the Archdiocese of 
America, since there is today under study a plan for the administrative reor- 
ganization of this province of the Ecumenical Patriarchate™a. 

More concretely, His Eminence Archbishop Iakovos of the Americas, 
since 1970 has pondered over the whole matter of the reorganization of his 
province, because of its increasing administrative problems. In the fall of 
1973 he filed with the Ecumenical Patriarchate a Memorandum, which was 
the result of a five year study and research**. In the Memorandum, the par- 
ticular realities on the American scene were taken into consideration as the 
matter of the need for change in the structures of the existing administra- 
tive system of the Archdiocese were set forth, together with proposals that 
would better and more effectively meet and deal with the administrative, 
spiritual and pastoral problems of the Church in America with its numerous 
and growing flock. 

There followed, by order of the Holy Synod of Constantinople a series 
of contacts and discussions which culminated in a meeting in New York in 
February 1976 between Archbishop Iakovos and Metropolitan Chrysostom 


in October 1974 to the Special Commission drafting the new Charter by a group of Pro- 
fessors of the Theological School of the University of Thessaloniki, but received no fur- 
ther consideration. The above two actions prove, on the one hand, how premature it is for 
the introduction of this Institution into the Church of Greece, and on the other, how neces- 
sary is to study and illuminate this important matter, which is able to promote positively 
the ecclesiastical administration. 
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ments of the years 1922-1972], Thessaloniki 1976. 
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of Myra*. During the deliberations the Metropolitan placed before the Arch- 
bishop for his study and views a “Proposed Charter for the Governing 
of the Provinces of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, created from the restruc- 
turing and reorganization of the till now Holy Archdiocese of North and 
South America", composed of 51 articles. 

Articles 3 and 7 of this Proposed Charter mark out the new system of 
administration. On the basis of article 3, seven new provinces of the Throne 
of Constantinople are created, (five of which are in the United States, one 
in Canada and the other in South América). All these provinces would now 
bare the title of “Metropolis”; and only the See of the present Archbishop 
— honoris causa — is named “Archdiocese” and he “Archbishop”. In ac- 
cordance to article‘7, all the above provinces, would constitute independent 
Metropolitan jurisdictions of the Patriarchal See. 

Considering articles 3 and 7 of the Proposed Charter presented by Me- 
tropolitan Chrysostom we can conclude that each of the newly formed Me- 
tropoles jurisdictionally would be directly responsible to the Patriarchate, 
and that no uniting link would exist between them, except of course, the po- 
sition of the Archbishop, who would possibly be given added responsibilities as 
Patriarchal Exarch. Through the Proposed Charter the principle of total eccle- 
'siastical decentralization is introduced. While this has the advantage of pro- 
viding flexibility to each metropolis to meet its specific needs, it nevertheless, 
at the same time, destroys the very unity of the American Church, which 
through the decades, had been hard won through many sacrifices. And this 
unity, as experience has taught, is essential to the Church in America, situated 
so far from its ecclesiastical center, if it 1s to prove effective in her mission. 

For this reason the Proposed Charter was not accepted to form the 
basis for further negotiations. However, in its 51 articles there are some very 
constructive positions, that point to the solution of the problem of the reor- 
ganization of the Archdiocese of America both within the canonical frame- 
work and tbe traditions treasured up by the Great Church in the Phanar. 

The deliberations provided Archbishop lakovos with the opportunity 
to clarify the purposes that prompted him to place the subject of the reorga- 
nization of the Archdiocese before the Patriarchate. A follow-up to these 
earlier deliberations was the Patriarchal Letter of April 12, 1976. Through 
it the Archbishop was given the initiative and invited to “proceed in the pre- 
paration of a concrete plan for the administrative reorganization” of the 
Archdiocese®*. In fact, a few weeks later, on the occasion of the official 


55. Ibid., see also Episkepsis 143 (1976), p. 2-3 
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meeting of the Council of Bishops held in Chicago, Il., on May 12, 1976, 
an official press release was issued on May 13 and referred to “the Admin- 
istrative Restructure of the Holy Archdiocese of North and South America, 
as it enters into a Synodical system of administration" *", 

In accordance with this Press Release eight dioceses would be estab- 
lished. They would be independent of each other in respect to their internal 
administration, but they would adopt and function under a uniform system 
of: (1) administration, (2) education, (3) finances, (4) inter-church relations, 
and (5) relations with the civil authorities. The eight Provincial Bishops would 
acquire the title of the city headquartering their See. They would further 
constitute a Provincial Synod under the presidency of the Archbishop, and 
fuction in accordance with the relative sacred canons outlining the duties 
and responsibilities of such a Synod. 

Further, a Special Committee was formed to undertake the cl of 
. composing the “Preliminary Draft Charter of the Greek Orthodox Archdio- 
cese" in order to bring to fruition the decision of the Council of Bishops. 
The Preliminary Draft was later distributed (September 1976) to all the Bish- 
ops and other officials of the Archdiocese for their perusal, in view of the 
up-coming special meeting of the Archdiocean Council which was to be held 
in New York City on Friday, October 15, 197689. The purpose of the Council 
meeting, which is presided over by the Archbishop, was to review, elaborate 
and refine the Preliminary Draft, and thus prepare and write the Final Draft 
Charter which would be submitted to the Patriarchal Synod for approval*?. 

The Final Draft, dated October 15, 1976, contains 21 articles, (as did 
the Preliminary Draft), which deal with the following subjects: The name, 
the purposes, the dependency, the structure and the administration of the 
Archdiocese; the duties and responsibilities of the Provincial Synod, the Arch- 
bishop and the Bishops, and the process of their election; the Spiritual Courts, 
the Clergy-Laity Congresses, and Diocesan Councils; and last the Hellenic 
College and Theological School in Brookline, Mass., and the Academy of 
St. Basil in Garrison, N.Y. 

In the Draft Charter, articles 1,3,4,5,7, 13, 14, and 21 insure the canoni- 
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cal ordering of the administrative problem of the Archdiocese of America. 
Briefly, these articles state the following: “The Greek Orthodox Archdio- 
cese of North and South America is a Province of the See of the Holy Apos- 
tolic and Patriarchal Throne of Constantinople" (article 1); it functions **un- 
der the supreme spiritual and ecclesiastical supervision of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople" (article 3); it is possible for it to “receive 
into its fold and under its spiritual guidance and administration groups, 
Parishes and Orthodox Episcopates upon their petition, with the approval 
of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, which by canonical and 
historical right exercises ecclesiastical sovereignty and spiritual jurisdiction 
over the Orthodox of the diaspora” (article 4); it is constituted “of eight Dio- 
ceses in the United States of America, and of two others, (one each) in Ca- 
nada and South America" (article 5); it is administered by the Archbishop 
and the Provincial Bishops constituting a Provincial Synod, which **has all 
the powers and responsibilities that the sacred canons record for Provincial 
Synods, and is responsible to the Patriarch and His Synod of Metropoli- 
tans for the resolute observance of the holy dogmas and the sacred canons 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church" (article 7). Articles 13 and 14 insure the 
canonicity of the succession and the election of the President and members 
of the Provincial Synod. And article 21 secures the leading roll of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate in the process of amending certain articles of this Char- 
ter, which may be reviewed in the future. 

From the analysis of these official texts there is no doubt that the Arch- 
bishop of America and his fellow-Bishops, (after many multi-staged de- 
liberations and evaluations of the ecclesiastical conditions in the American 
continent regarding the roots, and the past and future roll of Greek Ortho- 
doxy in America, as the ecclesiastical-jurisdictional magnetic pole of Or- 
thodoxy in the Western Hemisphere), are proceeding in a canonical di- 
rection in their effort to administratively restructure the Archdiocese. The 
foundation of this reorganizational plan is the institution of the Provincial 
` Synod. And, as we have shown in the case of the Synod of Thessaloniki, this 
institution for long years proved to be useful, and contributed significantly 
to the solution of administrative, pastoral and other matters of general im- 
portance especially in the jurisdictions of the See of the Ecumenical Patriar- 
chate. It is our hope and prayer, that through the revival of the institution 
of the Provincial Synod the administrative problem of the American Church 
will be finally solved; and generally that the Synodical institution will be 
strengthened, as the expression of the normal form of ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration for the local church“. 


61. From the just received article of Rev. Dr. George Papaioannou, titled “The New 
Archdiocesan Charter. Why Not the Best?", we areinformed that as a result of the sugges- 
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l 
¿(TIpóoxAnotç els 'Emwkonziuv Lbvodov OsocaXovixnc»! 


Apu. pat. 47 

‘lepotate ’Entokone IloAvavfig £v yio rvsbuart ayarnté ddeipE-. kai 
ovAAettoupyé tis tjv Merpıörnrog kòp 'Ioaxsip?, yapic sly tf adtfic Te- 
| pótntt xai sipñvn napd& Geo. Ilpooeyyılobang tfjg navnyopsms tod ëv å- 
yíoig fiv Tpnyopiov 100 Haan, xad’ ñv Ee. dpyal@ xapeupiokovtat 
Ev abri] mavtss of ti lep tadty MntponóXAgt bnoxetpevor ‘Jepdtator Ert- 
GKOTOL, TPG 66 Drapxovoßv Kal tivav bro06ogov mpdc Osóprotv bro tis 
TONKS $xapyiakfjg Lovddov, évteAAGpsOa Kal nporpenöneda th abtiic T- 


pérnti Snag Staxavovicaca tà tfj; "Enapytao tns Ayntaı tiig 6900, Hots 
rapevpsdfjvar adııv Zvraßda Kata tiv sipnuévnv uépav Zöärnavroc. “H $2 
Tod Geod XGpuç xai tò (xgipov Agog sly peta ths adrfig ‘Iepdtyntos. 


anye PeBpovdpios tó. 
TO @scoadrovikns 'ÀOaváciog àv XpiotH á&yaxntóg ddeAodc*. 


2 
"Yröpnvnpat 


Tfjg dywwrärng 'Eztokoxfjg ILoAvavfig olya xavovixod dpyispéac óto- 


tion by the Charter Commission to the Archdiocesan Council meeting in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, on March 16-17, 1977, altered the text of the October Draft, reducing the general ar- 
ticles from 21 to 10. This suggestion, also, implies a most deficient understanding of the 
concept of the Episcopal Synod. I am not aware of this text, but I could say with cer- 
tainty that, had this suggestion been adopted, the adulteration of the canonicity of the R- 
piscopal Synod not only would not solve today's increasing administrative and pastoral prob- 
lems of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of America, but it would make them more acute 
to the general detriment of Orthodoxy and the prestige of the Ecumenical Throne in Ame- 
rica. I am happy, however, to report that a final Draft of the Charter, consisting of 24 ar- 
ticles, was approved by the Ecumenical Patriarchate. The Draft was presented on October 
25-28, 1977, to the Phanar on behalf of Archbishop Iakovos by His Graece Bishop Silas, 
who met with the Special Synodical Commission chaired by His Eminence Metropolitan 
Meliton of Chalcedon. This Charter presupposes the canonical application of an Episcopal 
Synodical System of government for the Archdiocese of America. See Orthodox Observer, 
November 7 and 23, 1977. 

1. AMT, File 125. 

2. Joacheim Panagiotopoulos, Bishop of Polyané (1892-1899). Cf. A. Angelopoulos, 
Al éva: nponaydyda: [Foreign Propaganda], p. 120. 

3. Athanasios Megakles, Bishop of Sisanion in May 1893 succeeded Sophronios (1889- 
1893) on the Throne of Thessaloniki (1893-1903) after the latter's resignation. Cf. A. 
Angelopoulos, ibid., p. 119, and in ’ExxAnowactixy " Alñôeia 13 (1893) 63. 

4. AMT, File 108, 5094. 
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ustv&onç, dts ù Tod Ev atf toG Apxıepatebovrog Kuplov IIapOgvtov! 
rpoBiBac8évrog sig thy &yworü tv MntpóroMv AsBpóv kai BsArocod of 
tùy lepav ’Exapyiaxñv Lovodov ovykpotoUvteg &pyiepeig peta TTV YEvo- 
puévnv cuvoótkGc xpóraotv Kal rpopoAT|v tpidv Orowng[lov tHv prov 
KatGAATAv sic dtadoxty tio “Entoxornfic vabtng fjtot Tod £ritpónov tod 
Zeßacuıordtov MnrponoAltov TIelaywvias titovAapiov ’Eniokönov IIé- 
pas Alııdıavod?, tod IlavosioAoyıwrarov äpxiuavôpirov Patiov IIoyub- 
ta, Kal tof IlavooıoAoyınrdrov Apximavöpitov ation Mapivákn?, dneA- 
Bôvres dv tH navoéxt va tfjg dylas "EAsobons nporpori xai ddsig tod 
TIavayıntarov xai XeBacjiotóátou MntponoMtov Becakovixng Kuptov 
Kuptov ’AAeEdvopov* xai yrjpoug Kavovikds xpopBoXAópevot ti Erik fog 
toU ravaylov mvedpatoc elo Avadsıdıv toh tiov k tv Tpıöv browngiav 
npocóxou xpóg avaAnyiv TAG dpyiepatikiic mpootactas kal roipavtopi- 
xis paBdov tic dylmtatns rabıng "Enxiokonfj; mpoexpivapev tov ITIavooto- 
Aoyubtatov Odtiov Ilayuorav? nayynoel, 6G kai dvedeiyOn yvñotoç Kal 
KavoviKóc abtiic &pxiepgoc. Ep’ à els Stnvexf] EvderE.v Kal povipov rapá- 
otaciv Katéotpatat tà Övönara adıdv £v tHde TO iep Kiki TAG &yiwtd- 
t; MntpordéAsmsg OsoocaXovíiknc. 


"Ev Eter ocotnpio xy0400tQ Evveaxootooth 'lovviou in. 
t'O Kitpouc IlapBévioc T'O ’Apôauepionv Ampd@soc 
t'O ‘Teptccod “ImaKsip 


1. Parthenios, Bishop of Polyané (1899-1907), formerly the Bishop of Daphnousia. 
Cf. A. Angelopoulos, “Td émoxontxov Chrnpa thg éxapyiag AgBpáv kail Be1oc00"' [The 
Episcopal Issue of the Province of Devra and Velissos], Maxsdovixd 10 (1970) 272-283. 

2. Aimilianos Lazarides of Permacha, Ikonium, the Bishop of Petra, and Metropoli- 
tan of Grevena, who died in the Diocese in 1908. See B. Stavrides, ' H ' Iegà 8s0Aoyix?) Eyo- 
An tic XdAxnc, 1844-1913 [The Sacred Theological School of Chalke, 1844-1923], vol. I, 
Athens, 1970, p. 168. 

3. Photios Marinakis of Alatsata, Bishop of Moschonesia. See B. Stavrides, op. cit., p. 
162. 

4. Alexander Regopoulos, Metropolitan of Thessaloniki (1903-1910), formerly Metro- 
politan of Neocaesaria. See A. Angelopoulos, Ai £évar xgonaydvda... [Foreign Propa- 
ganda], p. 119. 

5. Photios Pagiotas from Madyta, Bishop of Polyané (1907-1928). See l'onyópioc Ma- 
Aauüg 12 (1928) 258, where more information is provided in an article on the occasion of 
his death. B. Stavrides, op. cit., p. 165, claims that Photios Pagiotas was the first Bishop 
of Moschonesia prior to his election to the Diocese of Polyané. However, this Memoran- 
dum leaves no doubt that he was directly elected Bishop of Polyané from the ranks of eli- 
gible candidates for the Episcopal Office. 
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"Yröyuvnpat 


Tfjg Ayıwrärng ’EÉmoxonfis Anpootarsbtov Giaueivéonc čte 61] tod £v 
adti äpxıspatebovrog Kuplov GsokAñtrovi olkeıodsAfj rapairnoiv droßa- 
Aövrog Th Kad” ttc Tep MntpondAet quels of tiv tepav Enapxıarıiv Xóv- 
oov OVYKPOTOÜVTES üpxispsig perà TV ysvopévrv ovvodtKHs mpdtaciv 
Kai npoßoAnv tpidv broynpiov, 16v phAAov xataAAnAov sic ôtadoyv thc 
'Emoxorñç Tabtnc, fjtot 100 Ilavisporétou MmntpoxoAivoo MsAsvikoo 
Kopiov Kovotavtivov?, Tod IIavooioXoytotátoo llpotoovyyéAAou tfjg “L 
Mntponokems GOsc)víkng Kopíoo Ilapdeviout xai tof Ilav. 'Apyiói- 
Kóvou třc "lepág MrponóAsog Iipobong Koo Neogttov, AneAdövres av 
t ravoËért® vağ tod 'Ayloo NixoAdov zpotporíj kal ddeia Tod Ilavayın- 
tat0v Kal Zefaoyuiatätou Mntporokitov GOscoaXAovikno Kopíoo Kuptov 
'"AXg6ávópov? Kal wots Kavovikats mpoPadAdpEvor th sriKATjost tod ra- 
vayiov mvedpatoc, elg dvdderiv tod GEtov £k tbv tpidv Orowno[lov rpo- 
oarov nzpóco avdAnyiv tio Apxıeparikfis mpootacias kal noipavticfic på- 
Bôov tiis ayl@tatys tabtys ’Enioxonfig xpogkpivapev tov II paoxooóykeAAov 
tfjg ‘I. MntpordAemc Oecoakovikns Kópiov ITIapOSvtov Bapddkav® rauyn- 
gel Sc kai dvedely8n yvijo1os kai Kavovixds abris &pyiepebc. Ep” $ ets ŝin- 
vEKfj EvdsiEt kai nóviuov napdotacw Katéotpatat tà Övönora atv èv 
tios TH 'Iepio xadıcı tfjg dyratatns MrtporóAsoG Gecoadovixns. 


"Ev Ersı catnpig xuiootÿ Evveakocioot® Teräpte DeBpovapio IO'. 
t'O Kouravias IlapOéviog Éyov xai tiv yvounv tod "Aylov &áóEAqo0 
‘Tepioood Kuptov 'Ioaksipg. 
t'O IloAvavfig Ilap06vuoç. 
t'O ’Apdapeptov Awpdbeos. 


1. AMT, File 147, 2588. 

2. Theocletos Papaioannou, from Naousa, the Bishop of Kitros (1896-1904), formerly 
the Bishop of Petra, and prior to that, the Bishop of lerissos and Mt. Athos. See B. Stav- 
rides, op. cit., p. 149. Barnabas Tzortzatos, Metrop. of Kitros, Journal 1977, Katerine, 
p. 28 and A. Angelopoulos, ““H ovpBoAr tiis Erioxorfig IIévpag sig ta &vikà Kal éxrat- 
Ssutixd xpoBAnpata vob “EAAnvicpod tis nepioxfis "OAüurov 1890-1896" [The Contribu- 
tion of the Diocese of Petra to the Solution of the Ethnic and Educational Problems of the 
Hellenes in the District of Olympus 1890-1895], Maxedorixnd 14 (1974) 64-84. 

3. Constantine Asemiades from Kallioupolis. Bishop of Charioupolis, Metropolitan 
of Melenikon, who died in Demir Hisar. See B. Stavrides, op. cit., p. 167. 

4, Parthenios Vardakas, the one elected. 

5. Alexander, Metropolitan of Thessaloniki (1903-1910). 

6. Parthenios Vardakas, Bishop of Kitr.s (1904-1933). See Barnabas Tzortzatos, 
Metropolitan of Kitros, op. cit., p. 28. 
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4 
CEbyaptotypiov phvopa rml ékAoy(j»! 

Ilavayubtate A(éorota) kai Aoınol £v Xpioté dderpol. Kai Aouróv Ke- 
Aeócet tfjg op. oentfjg Kal tpicePdotov por IIavaytótntog kal yipo tfc 
rept Adtiv &yíag xai lepds "Enapyiaxfic Evvóðov Oeig ebdokig BEcAEynv -— 
&niokonog npóg nolpavoty thig xynpevodons šmckorñcçc Kitpovc?. Kai ovv- 
aiofävonar èv tò péysOos tg ebO0vnc, fivmep ávaXagpávo, GAA’ adapav- 
tivos xénoi0n Sti ODV tots yrjpoig Ew révrore pilav Kai ebvouv tv Sá- 
Oso tis ‘Vu. Havaylıötnros)? npdg broormpiEfv pov, of unv &AXà Kal tac 
sdyac xai Tag ratpiküc Abtfic vovOgoíac xai óónytac, äv note Kal ëyÓ óXuo- 
Ohoo ós dvOpanos Kal padAtota vOv ónóte 6 Aadc toh Geod Palver kal áxo- 
Àov0st obyi óníoo Tod GAnOivod Osod. "Advvatdv Evexa TAG tÀmupopobong 
TV Kapdiav pov GUYKIVNOERG và ExPPdOW TpooNKdvtMs TV EdYVOLOOV- 
- yny pov zpóc te tiv “Vu. Havayiótnza kal tod<s £v XG dylovs á6gAqobg al- 
po yelpacs txétidacg mpdc vóv ÜOyiotov tov Sotfipa névrov 1v àyalüv Kal 
kaOixetsbo abróv tva 6 duty obtos td KdAAlotov cv dyabdv, &yà 58 Éco- 
uar utv eoóyvópuov šods[. 


5 
<Edyxapiornpiov unvona Emi £xXoytj»t 


- ’Eraôn ó6nynOsig Ex Oeod 6 te [lavayibraros kal ZeBaoInórazoç My- 
tponoAitns ƏgocaÀ)ovíxnç Kóptog 'AXsGavópoc* Kal ñ nepi tiv A. geßao- 
uiay Ilavayıörmta tepà tHv SeopiAcotatav 'Emvokónov ’Erapyıakt) Xóv- 
o6oc? ndôoknoav mpoayaystv pe eig tò Belov Óvroc xai péya TAG dpyiepo- 
cóvnc alone Kal dxnoxataotiicat slg tov Opdvov ttis &yvotátnc ’Eniokorfig 
Kirpovg xe(Qopat t Asiy adtHv xpootaypatt Kal déyopat tò Exitaypa. Kai 
mp@tov pév sdyapiotd abtH nor tH Ilavayınrdıy xoi navoeBdotm natpi 
xai Asondty TH TV TOLUUTNV mepi ŠšHš zpóvotav nenoinKdtt, slra dé totg 
ceßaoyioıg po. Ayloıg ’EmioKönorg, dv tats OsonsiEow edyaic à5ubcal pe 


1. AMT, File 58. This is 2 “Message of Thanksgiving” delivered by the newly-elected 
Bishop at the customary ceremony after an election has taken piace. 

2. Theocletos Papaioanaou, Bishop of Kitros (1896-1904). 

3. Athanasios Megakles, Metrop. of Thessaloniki (1893-1903), formerly the Bishop 
of Sisanion. : 

4. AMT, File 147, 2589. 

5. Alexander Regopoulos (1903-1910). 

6. The Provincial Synod in this particular occasion consisted of: Parthenios, Bishop of 
Kampania, who, also, represented Joacheim, the Bishop of Ierissos, Parthenios, Bishop of Po- 
lyané and Dorotheos, Bishop of Ardamerion. See the note above on Memorandum No. 3, p. 71. 
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Köpıog ó sòc norpnävan 0g0pUuc tò Zumotevdtv por AoyiKov adtoÿ xol- 
pviov Kai sls voids owrnplovg noônyerfiout kal GomAov kat dpoAvvtov 
&navröv TE KaKketvo napactfjouı Ev tfj opixt abtod Sevtépg rapovoig, & 
1j 665a Kai tò Kpdtos els robç alðvac tv albvov uv. 


"Ev Gecoodoviky th 199 DsBpovaptov 1904. 
“O ,gyngtopévog Kitpous TlapOévioc! 


6 
<(Hapaitnoic>? 


‘O énoyeypappévocs ph Övväausvog Evexa TG Katatpoyovens HE ypo- 
vias ompatikiic doBevelac và &xapkéoo elg tac üváykag tg ’Erapxlag xoi 
tv xpiotiavOv pov Kal ótotkxfjoo adv, zapaitodpar tadtyc, OÙ hévrot 
ye kai TAG ápxiepooóvriz Kai sic thy mepi tobtov mlotmotv Kai BeBaimoiv 
Siou tH Ilavaywováto Mnrponoiftm Osccakovixng Kuopio ’AAgEdvipw? 
tiv rapoboav oikevo0gAf| kal Anapaßfacrov rapaitnoiv pov, PEpovoav tiv 
ëuñv l8i6yeipov drroypaptiv xai Éoppayiouévnv 51d tic &copikfi pov oppa- 
Yiôoc. 

"Ev OgocaXovikg ti 20 'lavovapitoo 1904. 
t'O Ip@anv Kirpous OsókA1rtoc! 


’Ap18. Ilp. 3825. 
IPHIOPIOZ*5 


"AEM O&00 'Apyieniokorog Kov/nóAsoc Néas Pons Kal 
Olxovpevixdcs Ilatpiépync. 


‘Iepo@tate MntiporoÂtra Ozo)v(xnc, bréptipe xai ÉEapye ndong Oer- 
tadtac, £v “Ayie IIveönarı dyannté åðsàpè kai ovdAertovpyé cfc ñn@v Me- 
tpıörntog kópie T'evvábie", yépis ein ti dustepa ‘Tepdtnt xai elprivn napa 
Veoh. 


1. Parthenios Vardakas, Bishop of Kitros (1904-1933). 

2. AMT, File, 147, 2584. 

3. Alexander Regozoulos (1903-1910). 

4, Theocletos, Bishop of Kitros, formerly the Bishop of Petra, whom Parthenios Var- 
dakas succeeded (1904-1933). 

5. See: l'onyópioz; IHaAanágz 9 (1925) 23-24. 

6. Gregory VII (1923-1924). 

7. Gennadios Alexiades (1912-1951) the former Metropolitan of Limnos. 
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Lovensíq rv neydAmv EkkAno1aotikv, yevikdyv te Kal Ent pépoug 
&vaykGv, tHv àávarogebktoc rposkBovobv Ex zo yeyovétos TOD covoAtkoD 
Ektomonod Kal tfjg sic “EAAGSa Kataguyfic tod ypiottavikoU rAnGvopod 
ts "Actac Kal ts Opáknc Ana totic rouéoiv adrod!, À 'ExxAnoía, tpovo- 
otoa KadnKövrag nepi tfj; &vaXóyoc rpóc tac &vé&ykac tadtac Kal tds TE- 
protdcets Efoixovoptoems Tv rpayuätov, Éyvo, Exovoa obpoovov Kal 
yvéunv tfic "EAAnvirfis KoBepvijceas, npoßfivar eig tijv obotactvy £v tats 
and tod kað’ ac Tatpiapyixod @pdvov &aptapévaic ExKAroiactiKids 
Néais Xdpatc tod “EAAnvikod Kpácoucz ôtapépov Néov MntpondéAsov Kat 
Brapxı®v?, toto pév àváAoyov éxipépoveoa coykpórnoiw mpdc Kpeittova 
duaKvBpépvyjoty elc tac éxet did tod EEmdev ovppsboavtos noAunAndoüg véov 
" "Op0o$65ov zA100cgo0 abEndeisag repıoxäc, toto è tpdmov KatEpya- 
Copévyn rapanvôlas 81d tod<s Even rouviov xal oyoAtac petvavrag &v Xpı- 
ot ddekpods rpookakovyévous Kal náv slc dvéAnwtiv biaxoviac Ev tats 
odrag lópoonévaig véaig Mntponöiscıv. 

Ofrax obv cvotüong Kai tic 'Isp&c Mnrponöiens Aayxad& Ou tS 
Kai dnd tfjg '"lepáóg MntpondAs@s Beo)vicng aroondosms tHv péypic &- 
oxatov adt droKxeipévov Koivoritov, npoayöueda 81a tio rapodaong Ia- 
ipiapyiKkfjg ExtotoAfic Ov Anopdce Xovoótkfi, Yvacronoıfjcaı voco Kal 
th “Yustépa ‘Tepdtytt, ob8óAoc aupıßaadovres Sti petà thc mpoonKkobons 
xpógppovoc yvouns kal diabécems ExripnOtoetat Kal Ox’ abtfic ñ YEVOLÉVN 
bnd tfjg "ExxAnotas &vaykata abın &Eowovópnoig Kal dSievbétnoic. 

TlAnpogopotvtes 5&8 tv "Yuetépav "Iepörnta ott sic tiv ottoc én’ al- 
ctos cvctücav véav tabınv Mnrpönokıv &xokartéotn kavovikóg 'Apyie- 
pedc ó ‘Teporatos MntponoAitns KoxAóóo0v Koc Tepnavög, sòyópeða ð- 
roc Koptog ó góc xatevodol révrote tà névro elc &yabdv. 

"H 88 tof Osod yapic kal tò Ginetpov EAsoc ein perà tic buetépac ‘Te- 
pótntoc. 

1924 'Oxtoppíou 1c. 
ʻO Kov)nöieog Uprnyópiog dyanntoc £v XG dderQdc. 


1. The reference is of course to the destruction of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. 

2. During 1924 a total of 49 Metropoles were in the New Lands. 

3. Germanos Anastasiades from Derka. “A professor and preacher in Adrianoupo- 
lis, he became the Chancellor of the Metropolitan of Chalcedon. He was later elected in 
turn Bishop of the See of Leuke; Stromnitsa; Korytsa and Premeté; Siatista; and Langada. 
In the end he retired and died as the ‘former’ Metropolitan of Langada”. See B. Stavrides, 
op. cit., p. 162. On the basis, however, of the Patriarchal Document we are here quoting, 
concerning the establishment of the Metropolis of Langada, we can conclude that Germa- 
nos Anastasiades prior to his transfer to the newly founded Metropolis in 1924 was the Me- 
tropolitan of the Cyclades Islands, a fact not mentioned by Prof. Stavrides, 
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8 
TPHTOPIOZ! 


ELEM Osod 'Apywenlokonoc Kov)róAsoc Néac Poung Kai 
Olkovusvirög Tlatpiápync. 

’Apıd. IIpwr. 4067? 

lepwrate MnrponoAfta Gec)vixnc, br£priue Kal Ebapys naong Sstta- 
Mac, Ev ‘Ayio Iivebpatt dyannté 'ÁósAgé kal ovAkatoupyè tiis uv 
Merpiörntog xópie Tevvaöıe?, ápi eln tf bustépa Tepórnti xai elptivn 
mapa Ogo. 

"And ikavod ôn, óc üvekoivóOr xai tf huetépa "Tepótru, À "ExkAn- 
ofa elxe oynuatiosi thy yvópnv repli tod gbkatpou tio npoayoyfis Kai t&v 
droAsınousvov Emoxonëv Tod Opdvov els abxoteAeta MntpondAstc. Mstà 
“tiv Afiwiv 6š Kal tfjg dnd 6 Mapriov 1923 àp18. 574 &x0&oeoc this Dustepag 
'Ispótntog Kal tHv ovvnuuévov abcíj oygukóv dxocracpdtov TTPÜKTIKÖV 
fig nepi abdtiv ’Emokomxfis Lovédov, tò Chrnpa Kal ndAiv üraoyóXAnos 
tiv ‘I. Lbvodov Kal Ett uGAAov évioyvoe tiv 'ExkAnotav elg TV oynpatt- 
oGetoav fôn yvópunv adrfic. Aró, Ste teAevtatmc, BE äpopufñis vv hord- 
c£OV Kal tv dvaykGv tæv rposABovodv Ek tc slg “EAAGSa Karapvyfis 
rouviov te kal nowévov tHv ëv "Acta kal Opaxy Exapyibv, rapéotn À 
GVAYKT] PETA tponyoupévnv GyEtIKTV yvounv Kal Eykpioiv And uépovs Kal 
rs “EAAnvixtic KoBpepvicemes, Saas td G'irnpa týs StappvOptosms Kal diev- 
Bethosac vOv Erapxıardv óptov ovuphvas mpds tag rapoboag dvayKac 
AGB viv tiv rpoonkovoav teAsrmtikiyy Abvotv, &vexplön brò tic TL Love- 
600 Kal &y&vero Kal À npoayoyi) xv Emokondv tic I Mntponöieog Oso) 
vikns elo abtoteAstc MntpondAsic. 

Kai nepi pév tv érmokon@v Kitpovc xai TloAvavfis, ovppdvas xpóc 
Tv tedelouv óc Báciv xal drodextiv yevouévnv nò tfjg ’ExkAnolag ys- 
vik"v &ápxiv tic ovuvovias tHv Érapyiax@v plov rpôs tà Spia Exaota- 
yod Tv roAtikGv drodioıchcemv, ópíoO0n Ónoc adraı yevópevat viv Mn- 
tporóàsis zEptoptcOGociv dxoKAstotiK&s sic tà Öpıa tiic olkelag éxdoty 
drodloıkhoeng, froi À pév to Kitpous elc tiv vOv brodtotknoiv Alxats- 
pívnc, À 68 tod ITIoAvavfic eis tiv óroótoíxnotv KiAkls, tõv Eo t&v óptov 
tüv Ev óy broôtouxhosov pepHv nepiepyouévov rò Tv Sixatodoctav 
tiis yeltovog MmtponóAsoc xal tv moAitixiy ÉEdprnoiv adt@v. TIpoket- 
uévov ðè rept tv Aoindv ’Emokondv tics MntpondAcac, £0gopf|i0n xpóo- 
popov mp&tov èv Ónoc À té "Emoxont) ’ApdSapeptov, nepil tic npoAaßöv- 


1. Gregory VII (1923-1924). 
2. See l'ogyópio; Ilalauäc 19 (1925) 24-26. 
3. Gennadios Alexiades (1912-1951). 
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tas elyev EyKpıdfl, ovvmda kal tf nporáosi tig "Emtoxomixtig Zovó8ov, 1| 
Ovyxavevoic adıfis peta TAG ExioKontic ‘Iepioood, dxoteAgoy Kol EpsEfic 
lótav nepıoxtjv kal dvaxnpvy Of] eic lölav Mytpórov, dSedtepov 68 6xoç tà 
öpıa adrfic, Kxa0@s> kal tå Spia tHv 560 Gov bxodsinopsvav Zrapyıdv, 
fitoi fig Kauraviac kal ts "Tepıscod kal "Aylov "Opovc, rpouyouévov kal 
tobtQv glç MrixponóAsic, ueívootv tó ye vÜv dc Exovot, póvov 6& pete TV 
Ex tv viv ëv abtaic Apxıepatsvövrov oftas f| Akos éxeAsvoopévynv xn- 
pstav Kmpuyx09ñ Exdotyn abróv Ow gAvpévn kal rà Lépn adtiic mepiéA0001, 
cupQóvosc npóc Tv Evo eipnpévnv yeviki|v Béoiv tiis ouupoviac vv nap- 
yiakðv Öplov mpdc ta tv noXvükGv drodiouxhozœv, sic tac olkelag yel- 
tovag Mntponöksıc. 

Tadta obv tå oftm ovvodıxds &ropacto06vra Kai yevopeva Fön nepi 
tüg TEMS Emiokornäg Tic buEtépac ‘I. MntporóAeog Avakoıvobneda ÈE Gro- 
padcens els yvüoiv kai tic bustépac ‘Tepétnroc. ’Avapepönevor d& Kal els 
Soa oxerıKös rpóg tiv lópo8etcav T. Mntpdénodw Aaykaóü éypdyapsv 
ano i Añyovroc unvéc, àp10. 3825, xoi TA “Yuetépa "Iepótr uu, EmönAod- 
usv acf] Sti EpeEtic, copipóvoc Kal npóc tv yevuchv cv éxapyidv Büoiv, 
viv nepioxtv tc koptoc "L MutponóAsos Osc)viknc &xotedotar tà pépn 
tà nepiAaußavöneva Ev tots Splots tg nolite 6noótowrTjogoc Oso)víknc, 
ÉEapéoer pdvov tó ye vOv tæv elc thy téMs Eriokori|v xai viv Mnrpôrokv 
IloAvavfis óxayopévov, mapapevovtav rpoowpivés otto &p’ oov plota- 
tar À £napyia TIoAvavfict. Oddeptav 5° Éyousv ëuptBoX(av Sri td gÜkaipov 
Kai rpócgopov tic Stevbeticems tabtys Sd tas avayKas tric "ExkAmotac 
yevikds te Kai uepikác, Kal Tv éxtitvyyavopévyyv otto &Eotxovopnotv npo- 
cómov Kal rpaypátov Kat abc) avayvapflovca tdiortépav dua alodavon- 
Geta edyapiornoiv ni <Ü covteAecOeton Eri vOv ñusp@v adıfig Kal Kata 
tiv yvounv Kai tov róDov abdtfic sic MntpondAsic rpoayoy xai dvoyo- 
oft TOV téM@s br’ abriv "Eniokondv. 

"H 8à tod Geod yapic xal tò Gmeipov EXeoc ely peta fig fiuevépag 'Ie- 
pótntoc. 

ʻO Kov)nóAsenog 1924 ’Oxtw@Bptov kn’ 

xai kar’ é&vtoAny tiis À.O.II. | 
OA’ ti téEer cv Leddy tig "Tepüc Xovóoov 
ʻO Kulixov KaXAivixoc 
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1. As contained in a later memorandum of the Chief Secretariat of the Patriarchate, 
tbe word “Polyané” is replaced with the word “Kampania”, since in fact the latter is cor- 
rect, 


STEPHEN K. BATALDEN 


A FURTHER NOTE ON PATRIARCH SERAPHEIM II's SOJOURN 
TO RUSSIA 


In a recent Balkan Studies number devoted to Greco-Slavic themes, my 
attention was drawn to the interesting article by Constantin Papoulidis, “Le 
Patriarche Oecuménique Sérapheim II et les Russes" (Vol. XVII, no. 1, 1976, 
59-66). Mr. Papoulidis, whose important contributions to the study of Greco- 
Russian relations are well known, here extends traditional accounts of Sera- 
pheim Is life (d. 1779) in order to include his final years spent within the Rus- 
sian Empire. | 

In that connection, the riches of Soviet archival holdings, especially those 
of the Russian Holy Synod, offer additional information on the topic intro- 
duced by Papoulidis. There is, in particular, one large file from the papers of 
the Holy Synod devoted entirely to the life of the Ecumenical Patriarch Sera- 
pheim II (Aninos) in Russia!. From that file and other Soviet archival records 
it is possible to reconstruct the main lines of Serapheim's sojourn. 

It is probable from the first document of the Synodal file —a copy of the 
edict from Catherine the Great granting Serapheim H a pension of 200 rubles 
monthly—that Serapheim did not arrive in the Russian Empire until 17752. 
Catherine's edict of December 2, 1775, authorizing Serapheim's pension, men- 
tions no prior activity of Serapheim in the Empire, and carries with it the as- 
sumption of Serapheim's recent arrival. 

Although Papoulidis dates Serapheim's arrival in Russia from the 1771 
date of the Patriarch's departure from Mount Athos, Serapheim's arrival is not 
verified in Russian sources, to my knowledge, until shortly before his presence 
at the episcopal ordination of Eugenios Voulgaris in Moscow, October 1, 1775. 
The likelihood is that Serapheim would have been unable to migiate to Russia 
until after the cessation of Russo-Turkish hostilities and the provisions of the 
1774 Kuchuk-Kainardji Peace which granted safe conduct into Russia for those 
Greeks who had fought at the side of the Orlov expedition in the Aegean*. - 


1. Tsentral’nyi Gosudarstvennyi Istoricheskil Arkhiv v Leningrade (TsGIAL), fond 796, 
opis’ 56, delo 575, leaves 1-149. 

2. Ibid., leaf 1. 

3. For notation of Serapheim’s official arrival in Moscow on September 21, 1775, see the 
unpublished manuscript, “Spisok ierarkhov Rossiiskoi Tserkvi do 1775 gg."', in the Library 
of the Academy of Sciences (BAN-Leningrad), Manuscripts Room, no. 32. 13.3, leaves 132-3. 

` 4, See Article XVII, point 4, of the Kuchuk-Kainardji Treaty, reprinted in J.C. Hurewitz, 
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In a related matter, Papoulidis considers that Serapheim was instrumen- 
tal in the invitation of Eugenios Voulgaiis to Russia in 1771, thereby necessi- - 
tating his presence at an earlier date. While Serapheim may well have been in 
communication with officials regarding the learned Voulgaris, there is no in- 
dication of Serapheim's direct involvement in the Voulgaris invitational cor- 
respondence now preserved in Moscow’, 

Following Serapheim's presence at the episcopal ordination of Eugenios 
Voulgaris in October, 1775, and his receipt of the pension from Catherine II, 
Synodal records indicate that Serapheim retired to the Maksakov Spaso-Preo- 
brazhenskii Monastery in the Chernigov Diocese near the town of Borzna, ar- 
riving there on February 11, 17769. Not entirely pleased with his placement 
there, Serapheim requested and finally was granted a transfer to Mgarski 
Spaso-Preobrazhenskii Monastery near the town of Luben in Eugenios Voulga- 
ris’ new Diocese of Kherson and Slaviansk. The Mgarskii Monastery to which 
Serapheim moved in late 1777 or early 1778 was considerably closer to Voul- 
garis diocesan administrative center situated near Poltava’. Synodal documents 
confirm the death of Serapheim at Mgarskii Monastery on December 7, 17798. 

What is noteworthy with respect to the Russian Synodal record following 
Serapheim's death is the protracted conflict which developed concerning the 
disposition of Serapheim's library and related effects?. Ultimately, much of 
the library was given over to Grigorii Potemkin, Governor-General of New 
Russia and court favorite often linked with Catherine’s **Greek Project”. Po- 
temkin's acquisition of several major collections, including that, subsequently, 
of Eugenios Voulgaris, was intended to be used as a basis for the establishment 
of a major academy or university in the southern Ukraine. The bulk of that Po- 
temkin-Voulgaris collection was eventually trasferıed to the Kazan University 
Library where it now remains!?. f 


ed., Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East: A Documentary Record, Vol. Y (New York, 1956), 
58. For accounts of this migration, see S. Safonov, ‘“‘Ostatki grecheskikh legionov y Rossii”, 
Zapiski Obesskogo Obshchestva Istorii, i Drevnostei, Vol. I (1844), 209-225; and G. L. Arsh, 
“Grecheskaia emigratsiia v Rossiiu v kontse XVIII — nachale XIX v." , Sovetskaia Etnogra- 
fila, 1969, no. 3, 85-95. 

5. Tsentral'nyl Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Drevnikh Aktoy (TsGADA-Moscow), fond 18, 
delo 249, leaves 1-9. 

6. TsG/AL, op. cit., leaf 13. 

7. Ibid., leaf 28. 

8. Ibid., leaf 42. 

9. Ibid., leaves 65-149. 

10. On the content of the Potemkin-Voulgaris collection, see TsGADA, fond 17, delo 262, 

leaves 1-59 (“Opis’ knig i estampov, byvshikh v Biblioteke Kniazia Potemkina-Tavricheskago 
i Arkhiepiskopa Evgeniia"). For an account of the subsequent fate of the collection, see this 
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In the final analysis, the importance of the Papoulidis article rests not upon 
the detail of Serapheim’s Russian sojourn, much of which can be clarified by 
appeal to Soviet archival repositories. Rather, the article holds special signif- 
icance in pointing to the very considerable migration of Greek clergy to Russia 
following the Russo-Turkish War, 1768-1774. In this regard, the Russian ca- 
reer of Serapheim H is parallel to that of numerous other high ranking Greek 
clerics who either accompanied Greek legionnaires to Russia or otherwise came 
to receive Russian patronage. These clergy served as the nucleus for the devel- 
opment of thriving Greek diaspora communities in the southern Ukraine by - 
the beginning of the nineteenth century". 


Arizona State University 


writer’s unpublished doctoral thesis, *Eugenios Voulgaris in Russia, 1771-1806: A Chapter 
in Greco-Slavic Ties of the Righteenth Century", University of Minnesota, 1975, pp. 186-189. 

11. It is likely that the most complete account of these immigrating clergy is now located 
in the Archive of Russian Foreign Policy (AVPR) in Moscow. However, the importance of 
the Russian Synodal Chancellory records on this question should not be ignored. The short 
biographical sketches of Greek and other East European clergy forwarded to the Synod by 
Archbishop Eugenios, Nikiphoros Theotokes and others provide a virtually untapped re- 
source for the history of diocesan leadership under the Ecumenical Patriarch. Thus, for 
example, the careers of Metropolitan Venediktos of Nauplion, Metropolitan Anthemos of 
Monemvasia, Metropolitan Serapheim of Lakedemonia, as well as those of several other 
Greek archbishops and bishops then in Russia are traced in TsGIAL, fond 796, opis’ 57, delo 
241, leaves 1-356. Included in the delo is information regarding the pensions allocated to the 
clergy, last wills and testaments, and other material holding relevance for the Greek question 
in Russia, as well as for local Greek diocesan history. Though this delo is the largest such re- 
port on migrating clergy, it is by no means the only such account. In a helpful, but incomplete, 
report submitted to the ober-prokurator of the Holy Synod in 1798 on the number of Greek hi- 
erarchs in Russia under Russian patronage, 23 Greek clergy of the rank of archimandrite, 
bishop or higher were listed, covering the period from 1776 to the date of the report. Though 
some of these had died, the total amount of patronage expended yearly was given as over 
9000 rubles (see TsGIAL, fond 797, opis’ 1, delo 1753, leaf 3). This substantial figure does not 
nclude accounts of lower ranking immigrant clergy, whose records are often absent from cen- 
tral Synodal repositories. This Greek ecclesiastical presence in the Ukraine needs to be added 
to G. L. Arsh's valuable account of Greek migration to Russia in the later eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, See Arsh, Eteristskoe Dvizhenie v Rossii (Moscow, 1972), 129-166. 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE IN 1977 


IL Publications 


In 1977 the Institute published the following books: 

1) ’Apxala Maxedovia TI. *Avaxowwaoeis warà rò Aettego Aubrès Zvu- 
nócio (Oecoahovixn 19-24 Atyovotov 1973) [Ancient Macedonia II. Papers 
read at the Second International Symposium held in Thessaloniki (19-24 August 
1973) ], Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 544 + 45 Pl. and drawings, no. 155. | 

2) Jean Dimakis, La presse française face à la chute de Missolonghi et à 
la bataille nayale de Navarin, Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 477, no. 162. 

3) Basil Kondis, Greece and Albania 1908-1914, Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 151, 
no. 167. 

4) Constantin K. Papoulidis, Of Poco: "Ovouaroidrea Tod ° Ayiov "O- 
govc [The Russian Worshippers of the Name of God on Mount Athos], Thes- 
saloniki 1977, pp. 222 + 9 Pl., no. 173. 

5) Stylianos Pelekanidis, MeAérec Iadaoyotottavixtte xal Bolavtwijc 
"AoyawAoy(ac [Studies on Early Christian and Byzantine Archaeology], 
Thessaloniki 1977, pp. xii + 498 -+ 230 Plates, no. 174. 

6) B. G. Spiridonakis, Essays on the historical Geography of the Greek 
World in the Balkans during the Turkokratia, Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 171 (incl. 
8 maps), no. 180. 

7) A’ Xounzócw l'AoccoAoyíag tot} Bogeweiladıxod Xdpov ("Hsswogc - 
Maxsóovía - Open) 28-30 'Anguov 1976, Yipaxvià [Ist Symposium on 

the Linguistics of Northern Greece (Epirus - Macedonia - Thrace) 28-30 April 
1976, Proceedings], Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 294, no. 179. 

8) Balxavixt) BiBlioyoagla [Balkan Bibliography], vol. IV (1975), Parts 
I-II, Thessaloniki 1977, pp. 460, 336. 


Il. Symposia 


A 


CAVALA AND ITS DISTRICT 
(Cavala, 18-20 April 1977) 


The above Symposium was organized jointly by the Bishopric of Philippi, 
Neapolis and Thasos and the Institute for Balkan Studies. 
Papers read at the Symposium were as follows: Prokopios, The Most Rev- 
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erend Bishop of Philippi, Neapolis and Thasos, **The Codex of the School's 
Board in Cavala (1890-1915) Gabriel, Abbot of the Monastery Dionysiou 
on Mt. Athos, “The Precise Dating of the Battle of Nikotsaras in 1804" A. 
Angelopoulos, **The Delimitation of the Present Boundaries of the Bishopric 
of Philippi, Neapolis and Thasos"- S. Angeloudi, “A Peasant House of the 
Village Rachoni, in Thasos” ~ G. Bakalakis, a) "The Place-Name of Cavala”, b) 
“Commemoratives: Tradition and Expectations: Some Details from the Chron- 
icle of the Archaeological Service and the Museum of Cavala”~ Ch. Bakirtzis, 
“Byzantine Cavala” ~D. Grammenos, “Conclusive Remarks from the Study 
of Prehistoric Settlements in Eastern Macedonia” ~K. Chionis, ‘The Contribu- 
tion of the Church to the Welfare of the Orphans of Thasos during the Last 
Centuries of the Ottoman Rule’~I. Kakouris, “Anactoropolis, Historical 
Information and Archaeological Data" ~ E. Kekridis, “The Poet Ioannis Con- 
stantinidis (1848-1917)”~A. Kiourktsi-Michalopoulou, “The Priest Nicolas 
Economou, 1874-1942, a Fighter from Eleftheroupolis during the Wars of Liber- 
ation in Macedonia”~ Ch. Koukouli-Chrysanthaki, “The Colonies of Tha- 
sos on the Shores of the Northern Aegean: New Findings" ^ E. Kourkoutidou- 
Nikolaidou, “The Basilica of Philippi" ~L. Laourdas, “The Icons on the Screen 
of the Altar in the Church of St. John the Baptist in Cavala”— F. Malou- 
chou, “The Fort of Cavala: Its Historical Development” M. Michalopoulos, 
“The Archimandrite Kallinikos Stamatiadis (1792-1827): A Learned Clergy- 
man from Thasos" — M. Negreponti-Delivanis, “The Application on the The- 
ory of Regional Development Concerning Cavala”~M. Otatzis, “An Her- 
maic Stele from Thasos’~ P.A. Pantos, “The Circulation of Coins from Tha- 
sos, Neapolis and Philippi in Western Thrace" ~ Th. Papazotos, “The Dating of 
the Frescoes in the Church of Saints Anargyroi of the Monastery Eikosiphi- 
nissa on Mt. Pangaion" ~I. Papangelos, “The Russian Policy in Mt. Athos 
during the XIXth Century and the Activity of the Athonite Russian Monks 
in the Region of Cavala” ~ St. Pelekanidis, ‘Conclusive Remarks from the Exca- 
vations of the Octagon in Philippi" ~E. Pelekanidou, “The so-called Prison 
of Saint Paul" „Ch. Pennas, *Early-Christian Burials in Philippi" ^ Ph. Pe- 
tsas, “The Boundary of Macedonia-Thrace and its Meaning" 4 M. Theophi- 
lou, “Cavala and its Region from the Anthropologist’s and Geographer’s Point 
of View" ~F. Triarchis, “Narrative of the Fighter Anastasis Koumtzelis from 
Thasos on an unknown Upsurge in 1902 in Thasos”» A. Vacalopoulos, “The 
Book of the Traveller Baron E. de Manda-Grancey on Thasos at the End of 
XIXth Century". 
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B. 


Hlrd INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON ANCIENT MACEDONIA 
(Thessaloniki 21-24 September 1977) 


W.L. Adams, “Internal Macedonian Politics, 317 to 301 B.C.”~G. Ba- 
kalakis, “The Sanctuary of Dionysos and the ‘paaAxà ôpoueva’ in Thessalo- 
niki” ^ E.N. Borza, ‘The Symposia at Alexander's Court" ~ F. Chamoux, “ Dio- 
dore de Sicile et Macédoine” ~ A. Daskalakis, “Alexandre I“ le Philhelléne, 
Olympionique" ~ H. Dell, “The Quarrel between Demetrius and Perseus: A 
Note on Macedonian National Policy" ~S. Düll, “Die Romanisierung Nord- 
makedoniens im Spiegel der Gótterkulte" ~M. Errington, “The Historiogra- 
phical Origins of Macedonian ‘Staatsrecht’ "4 A. Furtwängler, “Siegel von 
Demetrius I ^ L.A. Gindin, “A propos de l'étymologie de Maxedovia’~ R.W. 
Hartle, “Ancient and Modern Representations of Alexander the Great in Flor- 
ence and Versailles" B. Kallipolitis, “Imported and Local Ceramics from 
the Classical Period in Ancient Macedonia" K. Killian, “Aspekte des maze- 
donischen Bronzehandwerkes in der Friheisenzeit”~H. Koukouli-Chrysan- 
thaki, “Excavations in Ancient Tragelos" ~ Uta Kron, ‘‘Siegel von Demetrias 
II. Das Siegel von Demetrias und Demetrios Poliorketes" ~E. Mastrokostas, 
“Shortage of Crops in Eastern Macedonia in the IInd Cent. B.C.”~E. Mi- 
kroyannakis, “Criteria in comparing Alexander the Great'"- E. Oberlän- 
der -Tárnoveanu, *Aspects de la circulation des monnaies de type macé- 
donien dans la région des Bouches du Danube" ^ A. Ovadiah, “Macedonian 
Elements in Israel” D. Pantermalis, “The Palmetto Antefixes of the Palace 
of Vergina” ^ Fanoula Papazoglou, “Sur l'organization de la Macédoine des 
Antigonides" ^ Ch. Pelekidis, ‘Quelques aspects des relations entre Athènes 
et Macédoine" S. Perlman, “Isokrates, IIavpíc, and Philip IP" Ph. Petsas, 
“Mitnp Əs6v Adté6x9av’’~ K. Romaios “The Tradition on the Death of Eu- 
ripides in the Capital of Macedonia” — Th. Sarandis, “The Battles of Alexander 
the Great around Mt. Pelion" ^ Th. Sarikakis, “The Regional Administration 
of Macedonia under Augustus" — A. Skiadas, “The Poet Parmenion the ‘Mac- 
edonian' " ~ R.A. Tomlinson, “Southern Greek Infuence on Macedonian Ar- 
chitecture" ~ A. Vavritsas, Archaeological Information from Eastern Pindos” 
^ K. Wardle, “Excavations at Assiros near Langadas'' ~ J.R. Wiseman, “Stobi”. 


C. 
PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES AND SYMPOSIA IN 1977 


Members of the Institute as well as some of its collaborators represented 
the Institute in the following international meetings: 
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a) Professor K. Mitsakis, director of the Institute, attended the Symposium 
organized by the University of Birmingham: “Two Shining Lights: Islam and 
Christendom” (19-22 March 1977). 

b) Professor K. Mitsakis attended also the special program organized by 
the University of Bari: “Civiltà Byzantina dal IX all XI secolo” (26 September 
to. 10 October 1977). 

c) Professor emeritus G. Bakalakis participated on behalf of the Institute 
in the IVth International Colloquium on * Aegean Prehistory" (Sheffield, 12-16 
April 1977). 

d) Professor Z. Tsirpanlis, University of Jannina, took part in the IV Cen- 
tenario of the Pontifico Collegio Greco di Sant'Atanasio. The subject of the 
Colloquium being: “Gli Alumni del Collegio Greco di Roma (1577-1700). 
L'apporto dell'Istituto alla formazione dei giovani". 

e) Professor emeritus Ph. Petsas and Mr. John Touratsoglou, Numismatic 
Collection Athens, read papers at the “VIIe Congrès International d'Epigra- 
phie Grecque et Latine" held in Constanza, 5-15 September 1977. Prof. Petsas 
presented a paper on **Manumission Inscriptions from Macedonia" and Mr. 
Touratsoglou “Progress Report on the Corpus Imaginum Inscriptionum Ma- 
cedoniae". 


D. 
Forthcoming Symposia organized by the Institute 


Hnd SYMPOSIUM ON GREEK-SERBIAN RELATIONS (1830-1908) 


A Serbian delegation headed by Professor V. Cubrilovié, member of the 
Academy of Sciences and Director of the Balkanoloski Institut (SANU) in 
Belgrade, visited Thessaloniki last October in order to discuss with the Greek 
delegation, headed by Professor A. Vacalopoulos, the organizing problems of 
the second common Symposium on **Greek-Serbian Relations from the Estab- 
lisment of the Greek State to the Revolution of the Neoturks (1830. 1908)”. 
The Symposium will be held next year (second half of October 1978) in Bel- 
grade and each Institute will be represented by 10 scholars, who will read pa- 
pers relevant to the above mentioned subject. 

This Symposium is the second to be organized in a series of bileteral activ- 
ities sponsored by the Balkanoloski Institut of Belgrade and the Institute for 
Balkan Studies of Thessaloniki. 


Ist SYMPOSIUM ON GREEK-BULGARIAN CULTURAL RELATIONS (1453-1830) 


A delegation from the Institute for Balkan Studies of Sofia, headed by 
Professor V. Trajkov, visited Thessaloniki last June in order to discuss with 
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a Greek delegation headed by Professor K. Mitsakis, the organizing problems 
concerning a common Symposium on “Greek-Bulgarian Cultural Relations 
(1453-1830), that will be held next year (20-25 September 1978) in Thessaloni- 
ki. Each Institute will be represented by a team of 15 scholars, who will read 
papers on various aspects of the multilateral Greek-Bulgarian cultural rela- 
tions during the Ottoman rule. 

This Symposium is the first to be organized in a series of joint activities 
sponsored by the Institute for Balkan Studies of Sofia and the Institute for Bal- 
kan Studies of Thessaloniki. 


` RELATIONS WITH THE “INSTITUT DES ETUDES DU SUD-EST EUROPÉEN", 
BUCAREST 


Upon a formal invitation from the Institut des Etudes du Sud-Est Euro- 
péen, Professor Mitsakis visited Bucarest in May 1977. 

During his stay, Professor Mitsakis visited many institutes and had fruit- 
ful contacts with many scholars for possible collaboration in the future. 


UW. Lectures 


In 1977 the Institute was privileged to sponsor the following lectures: 

a) D.J. Delivanis, President of the Board of the Institute: “Charalambos 
Fragistas’ Contribution to the Institute for Balkan Studies’’, (a commemorative 
conference on February 2, 1977). 

b) Igor Guriev, Professor at the Moscow University: “Development of 
the East-West Economic Relations” (16 March, 1977). 

c) Werner Gumpel, Professor at the University of Munich: “Das AuBen- 
handelssystem der sozialistischen Balkanstaaten in seinen Konsequenzen fiir 
deren internationale Wirtschaftsbeziehungen” (22 March, 1977). 

d) K. Chimarios, former ambassador: “The Problems of the International 
Communist Party" (26 April, 1977). 

e) M.I. Logothetis, President of the Chamber of Commerce at Rhodes: 
“The Dodecanese Islands in the Context of the Policy for Regional Develop- 
ment" (24 May, 1977). 

f) A.V. Rádulescu, Director of the Archaeological Museum at Constanza: 
“Les relations des Grecs avec les autochtones aux siècles IV-II avant notre ère, 
dans la lumiére des récentes fouilles de Tomis, Topraisar et Albesti" (8 Novem- 
ber 1977). 


IV. School for the Balkan Languages 
The steady functioning of the School for Balkan Languages draws yearly 
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a number of students who follow courses in Albanian, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croa- 
tian, plus Turkish and Russian. 

Classes on three levels function for each language. This year there are 90 
students for the Russian language, 80 for the Bulgarian, 72 for the Serbo-Croa- 
tian, 46 for the Turkish, 76 for the Rumanian and 9 for the Albanian. 


V. International Summer School 


The International Summer School functioned for the fifth year this past 
August, with 190 students from various countries of Europe, from the U.S.A., 
the Near East and Africa. 

As last year, apart from modern Greck language taught three hours daily, 
six courses were offered: Course I, Ancient Greece; Course IL, Medieval Greece; 
Course IIl, Modern Greece; Course IV, History; Course V, Art and Ar- 
chaeology; Course VI, Free Choise. Within the timetable of the above 
courses, lectures were given on history, philosophy, literature, art and folklore, 
by the following professors: J. Anton (Emory University), D. Dakin (Uni- 
versity of London), W. Eder (Freie Universitát Berlin), D. Geanakoplos (Yale 
University), J. Koumoulidis (Ball State University), B. Mandilaras (University 
of Athens), G. Babiniotis (University of Athens), K. Mitsakis (Institute for 
Balkan Studies), Ph. Petsas prof. emeritus, Th. Stavrou (University of Minne- 
sota), A.-A. Tachiaos (University of Thessaloniki), Th. Tsiovaridou (School 
of Business Administration), Dr. N. Athanasoglou, Dr. K. Kephalas (Ethno- 
logical and Folklore Museum of Macedonia), Dr. E. Kofos,. Dr. L. Laourdas 
(Institute for Balkan Studies), Mr. K. Makris, Mr. J. Kaiserlidis. 


K. MITSAKIS 
Director of the Institute 


SCIENTIFIC SYMPOSIUM FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE 400 YEARS 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE GREEK COLLEGE 
OF ST. ATHANASIUS IN ROME 


(Rome, from 29 April to 2 May, 1977) 


The well known Greek College of Rome opened its doors unofficially in November 1576 
and officially on January 13, 1577 by the publication of the Pope’s sealed announcement 
(Voula) “In Apostolicae Sedis Specula”, Its founder was pope Gregory XIII. The aim of the 
foundation was to offer humanistic studies to Greek boys and also make them accept and 
propagate the Church Union term of Florence. 

Four centuries have elapsed since then, and the history of this educational foundation 
has been identified with the activity of its pupils as it usually occurs in such cases. Modern 
Greek literature, modern Greek philosophy, the history of the Church and of politics, the 
history of ideas in general and of Education, will always present gaps and imperfection unless 
they dedicate substantial chapters to the historical presence of eminent Greeks educated in 
the Greek College of Rome. It is enough for one to think only of Leo Allatios, Theophilus Co- 
rydaleus, Peter Arcoudios, John Cottounios, Leonard Philaras, Alexander Mavrogordatos, 
Neophytus Rodinos, George Scoufos, John Patousas, in order that he may weigh and eva- 
luate the contribution of this Foundation (through the said persons) to literature, philosophy, 
diplomacy, authorship and the publishing and educational activity of that time. 

Naturally the modern science of history has already given up the idealistic interpretation 
of the past. Facts are examined uniformly and without any tendency aiming at beautifying 
them. Concretely when the Greek College was founded it reflected the Anti-reformation spir- 
it of the 16th century with regard to the relations between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. And 
the crises in these relations have left deep traces in the story of the foundation and of its pu- 
pils, 

The organisers of the scientific symposium faced in exceptional peace and calmness the 
research and evaluation of the two historical sides: somuch the positive offer as the negative 
results too. Particularly, the soul of this symposium, archimandrite Olivier Raquez of the or- 
der of Benedictines, who has for years been the worthy director of the Greek College, orga- 
nised the manifestations to the last detail and afforded the opportunity for the development 
of instructively detailed views on subtle and delicate problems dealing with the historical past 
of the foundation. 

The six introductory suggestions made at the siege of the Greek College (Via del Babuino 
149) from April 29 to May 1 chiefly referred to the presence of the most numerous national 
groups made up of the pupils of the foundation. So at first the Greek pupils were dealt with, 
and then followed the Italian-Albanians, the Ukrainians and the White Russians (Ruthenes), 
the Melchites (Arabs of the Near East). 

More specifically the first introductory suggestion was made by Mr. Vittorio Peri, “scrit- 
tore greco" of the Vatican library. The title of the suggestion: “Novità e inerzie storiche nelle 
origini del Collegio" covers the claims of the problem for the purposes and the perspectives 
of the College (cf. the same author's work: “Inizi e finalità ecumeniche del Collegio Greco 
in Roma" Aavum 44 (1970) 1-71). The suggester made use of documented data and factually 
expounded the religious presuppositions as well as the political repercussions especially 
aíter the battle of Lepanto (Nafpactos) in 1571, which presuppositions and repercussions 
had been created in the capital of catholicism and had contributed to the foundation of the 

. Greek College. 
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Then followed the introductory suggestion bearing the title: “Gli alunni italo-albanesi 
del Collegio" of the well known scholarly monk of the Badia Greca of Grottaferrata, father 
Marco Petta. The testimony offered about the extensive activities of the Italian- Albanian pupils 
of the College will undoubtedly constitute the fundamental knowledge to cover integral biogra- 
phies of eminent persons in the areas of South Italy and Sicily. Father Petta examined success- 
fully the total of these pupils right from the first one appearing in the College in the 16th 
century up to the recent seminarians in our 20th century. He thus reminded the symposium 
of the vivid presence, in this intellectual foundation of Rome, of a nation whose historic fate 
gets along accompanied with and shaped in common with the Greek nation in the lapse of so 
many years. 

The third suggestion, bearing the title “H contributo del Collegio alla formazione dei 
giovani Greci (1576-1700) was due to Mr. Zacharias N. Tsirpanlis, regular professor of the 
faculty of philosophy in the University of Ioannina. Based on the existing sources (despite the 
gaps they present)efforts were made in this suggestion in order that the following three funda- 
mental subjects on the history of the College might be elucidated: (a) What is the number of 
the pupils who were educated in the College? (b) What was their nationality or the locality they 
originated from? And (c) What were the activities they made after their graduating and leav- 
ing the College? Following the suggester the period of the first 125 years of the function of the 
College was the most fruitful and prolific. Statistical data certify that in those 125 years a to- 
talof 626 pupils attended the College. Of these 626 pupils 374 were Greeks coming from Crete, 
Chios, the Ionian Islands, Cyprus, the Cyclades, Athens, Epirus, Asia Minor, Thessaly etc. It 
was stressed, besides, that the problem of the pupils' religious convictions must always be co- 
examined in the spirit and in the frames of the epoch concerned, and not following today's 
criteria (cf. book by the same author: The Macedonian Students of the Greek College of Rome 
and their Activity in Greece and in Italy ( 16th century —1650) , Thessaloniki 1971). 

Interesting aspects from the activity in the pastoral field of the Greek students were of- 
fered by the next introductory suggestion made by father Markos Phoscolos, a priest from 
Tenos and archivist of the catholic archbishopric of Tenos and Naxos. The suggestion bore 
the title: *Attività pastorale degli ex-alunni greci". The efforts for the translation, publica- 
tion and propagation of patrology texts, catechism and other popularized works of Latin or 
also Greek literature, were particularly stressed. 

The last two introductory suggestions referred to the Ruthene and Melchite students of 
the College. Father Dmytro BlaZejovskyj, O.S.B.M., spoke on the subject “Gli studenti 
ucraini e biancorussi del Collegio". Let it be noted that the suggester has dealt for years with 
the historical problem of what has become of the Ukrainian students of papal foundations 
(cf. his noteworthy book: Ukrainian and Armenian Pontifical Seminaries of Lviv (1665-1784), 
Rome 1975). Especially about the Ruthene students of the Greek College father BlaZejovskyj 
gathered a great deal of documentation from the archives **de Propaganda Fide". 

Monsignor Joseph-Marie Sauget, “scrittore orientale" of the Vatican Library spoke on 
the subject “Gli alunni melchiti del Collegio". He presented mainly the most important stu- 
dents who had attended this College and had occupied leading positions (such as: abbots, 
archbishops, patriarchs) in the Church of Melchites. The suggester's historical investigation 
was even extended to our days. 

The concluding completion of these suggestions was the speech delivered by today's Di- 
rector of the College, father Olivier Raquez. Its title was: “Il Collegio Greco come testimo- 
nianza dell'interesse della Chiesa Romana per l'Oriente Cristiano". With profound knowledge 
of the historical problems the speaker offered a panorama of the College developing through 
the unfolding times, i.e. from the 16th to the 20th centuries. He recapitulated the conclusions 
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reached by the research until now; he marked off the principal stages of the life of the College 
and streased particularly the new perspectives of the foundation since 1897, and afterwards, 
when pope Leo XIII reorganized the College and entrusted its administration to the Order of 
Benedictines. Moreover, the future course of the College was emphasized in accordance with 
the spirit of the second Vatican.Synod (1963-64). 

This scientific symposium was combined with solemn religious manifestations which 
occurred in the church of St. Athanasius, whose memory was celebrated in exceptional splen- 
dour (May 2). These manifestations, and the symposium as well, were attended by the illus- 
trious cardinal Paul Philippe, president of the Holy Organisation for Fastern Churches, his 
sanctity the patriarch of the Melchites, Mr. Maximos V Hakim of Antioch, the Latin arch- 
bishop of Athens, Mr. Nicholas Phoscolos, the Bishop of Palermo, Mr. Giuseppe Perniciaro, 
the Bishop of Lungro, Mr. Giovanni Stamati, the exarch of the “Hellenic-rhythm” Christians 
of Greece, Mr. Anargyros Printezis, professors of the University of Rome, and others. 

The texts of the suggestions and the prolific debates that followed will be gathered into 
a special volume. Summaries of some suggestions, and other relevant information as well, 
were published in dedication to the Greek College in the newspaper **Katholiki", n° of copy 
1988, of May 17,1977. The said volume will at any rate comprise also the co-operation of other 
special investigators about the College and its pupils, inasmuch as the aforementioned sug- 
gestions could not possibly cover all the themes constituting the historical development of 
the foundation. The wealth which the Greek College of Rome has left for science and for 
education in the 400 years of its life remains invaluable and constitutes an ambitious motive 
for investigators. 


University of loannina Z. N. TSIRPANLIS 


Book Reviews. 


Richard Clogg, ed., The Movement for Greek Independence 1770-1821. A Collection of Docu- 
ments, London, The MacMillan Press, 1976, pp. 232. 


“The mere word Turk, induced in me queer spasme”, writes Adamantios Korais, one 
of the leading figures of the Neohellenic enlightenment, in his autoblography. Further on, 
reflecting on his experiences at Montpellier where he studied medicine, he expresses similar 
anguish every time he thought of Ottoman rule over his fellow Greeks: “I spent here six ... 
years studying medicine, as far as a body weakened with past sorrows and continually weak- 
ened by the daily pains of study and from the continually gnawing thought that eventually 
I would have to return to a homeland tyrannised by the Turks, allowed”. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, Korais can be described as the first modern “Greek intelligent" whose contri- 
bution to the Greek national movement in scope and intensity was unrivalled. His insightful 
autobiography, quoted above, is one of over fifty documents carefully selected and ably trans- 
lated by Professor Richard Clogg in the volume under review. 

The chief merit of this collection of documents is that it accomplishes precisely what the 
editor had in mind when he initiated the project: “to look at the Greek national movement 
from within rather than from without, to enable those without Greek to gain an insight into 
one of the most interesting of modern national movements". Both objective and result are 
refreshingly unique and we have a work which is indispensable reading not only for those 
interested in the origins of the Greek War of Independence but also for those generally inter- 
ested in the intellectual and cultural history of modern Greece. 

Indeed, this is the first attempt to bring together in English translation so many docu- 
ments which reveal the temper of Greek Society during the crucial half century before inde- 
pendence. À succint introduction by Professor Clogg, putting the documents in proper perspec- 
tive, and an excellent glossary enhance the significance and usefulness of the volume. 

The documents represent a great variety of sources for the period under consideration: 
European travel accounts of the Ottoman Empire (among them J.C. Hobhouse, Henry Hol- 
land, and W. M. Leake), reports of European representatives in the Levant; reports and writ- 
ings of Greek merchants, intellectuals, hierarchs, revolutionaries and revolutionary sympa- 
thisers, residing either inside or outside “Ottoman Greece"; official proclamations; treatises 
and importantly enough folk ballands. Divided into two major sections, “Greek Society Be- 
fore Independence" and “Revolutionary Crosscurrents", they touch on a variety of topics 
ranging from urban and rural life, the emergence of a commercial bourgeoisie, the status and 
role of the church, cultural life to the influence of the French Revolution and, of course, the 
Philiki Etairia. 

Even more impressive, however, is the editor's success in making his selection of docu- 
ments as balanced as possible thus presenting contrasting as well as complementary descriptions 
of conditions and institutions in the Ottoman Empire as well as political attitudes toward the 
Ottoman authorities. Having a proper appreciation of the attitude and role of the different 
social groups in this national movement is, after all, a matter of crucial importance. The latter 
is especially true in the case of certain élitist groups such as the Phanariotes and the hierarchy 
of the Orthodox Church who have most frequently been viewed as propagating continued 
submission to Ottoman rule by virtue of their official connections with what can be described 
as the “Ottoman Establishment". The “Paternal Exhortation" (Patriki Didaskalia) of the 
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Jerusalem Patriarch Anthimos in 1798 (pp. 56-64) and to a different degree the Ecumenical 
Patriarch’s anathematisation of the Philiki Erairla in March 1821 (pp. 203-208), are examples 
of gestures by some leading hierarchs who cast their lot against the revolutionary movement. 
This kind of proclamation can easily be interpreted as evidence of opportunism within the 
church. But then we hear of other clergymen such as the Metropolitan Ignatios of Oungro- 
viakhia who defended the moral role and activity of the church, and about Athanasios of 
Smyrna who becomes a neomartyr in 1819 instead of betraying his faith (pp. 66-69). 

The same applies to the Phanariotes and other Greek merchants within and without the 
Ottoman Empire and who for anumber of personal reasons would presumably favor contin- 
uation of the status quo. Consciously or unconsciously, nevertheless, members of this group 
make worthwhile contributions to the surging rational movement through the support of 
Greek schools, printing presses, and the distribution of Greek books and revolutionary pam- ` 
phlets. This is partly the context of the Greek intellectuals of the **Neohellenic enlightenment” 
who will struggle for national independence, either immediate as was the case with Rigas 
(represented in this collection with his “Revolutionary Proclamation", “The Rights of Man" 
and “The New Political Constitution of the Inhabitants of Rumeli, Asia Minor, the Archipe- 
lago, Moldavia and Wallachia”), or gradual as was the case with Korais who despite his un- 
qualified hatred for the Turks, nevertheless advocated a form of nationalism based on edu- 
cation. Unfortunately, not included in the volume under review is Korais’ Adelphiki Dida- 
skalia or “Brotherly Constructions” the biting response to Patriarch Anthimos’ Patriki Di- 
daskalia. 

Tn short, the documents are remarkably eloquent betraying the subtlety which character- 
ized the relations of the various social groups and their attitudes toward the national move- 
ment. They also attest to the existence of a certain political humor and social criticism as re- 
flected in the Rossanglogallos, a satire against Greek élites or in the well-known Greek Monar- 
chy, (mistyped as Manarchy in the volume under review), a word about freedom (pp. 96-117). 
After a careful reading of the documents, one emerges with a greater appreciation for the mo- 
bility, complexity and dynamism of Greek society on the eve of the 1821 Revolution, a phe- 
nomenon oftentimes ignored by historians who treat the Greek national movement as merely 
a detail in the international diplomacy of the Eastern Question. 

The Movement for Greek Independence 1770-1821 will delight students of modern Greece. 
It is the hope of this reviewer that a similar companion volume, concentrating on the Greek 
War of Independence itself will soon follow. 


History Department THEOFANIS G. STAVROU 
University of Minnesota 


Smith, Peter C. and Walker, Edwin, War in the Aegean, London, William Kimber and Co., 
Ltd., 1974, pp. 304. 


War in the Aegean is a study of Britain's unsuccessful 1943 campaign to seize the Dode- 
canese Islands. It explains how the Germans, after Italy's collapse in early September 1943 
and despite growing Allied power, were able to continue their domination of the Aegean, 
thereby protecting their Balkan position and oil sources, discouraging Turkey from entering 
the war, and blocking Allied hopes of using the Straits supply route, all at small cost to Ger- 
many. The book does not avoid all the problems found commonly in military histories, but 
it combines effectively the discussion of strategic planning controversies and information on 
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local operational difficultes, producing a narrative that is generally well balanced and under- 
standable to non-specialists. 

Italy’s surrender led to a race between Hitler and Churchill to control its holdings in the 
Aegean. But the Germans had anticipated the crisis and Operation “Axis” begun on 8 Sep- 
tember proceeded quickly to secure the Dodecanese islands. The decision to hold the Aegean 
was apparently made by Hitler himself, against the views of some military advisers, and Ger- 
many already had some troops at Rhodes and other key bases, giving it the decisive advantage 
of air fields. Churchill meanwhile faced numerous problems in his efforts to mount a campaign 
in the Aegean. Certainly the most important factor was the bitter Anglo-American dispute 
over general strategy for future military action. The Americans wanted direct efforts against 
Germany in western Europe; the British sought to exclude Russia from southeastern Euro- 
pean areas. In the end Britain acted alone and bad little chance to change Aegean conditions. 
It lacked manpower, air support, and even shipping. Small British forces that occupied such 
islands as Cos and Leros lost them after heavy fighting with German invaders. The authors 
underscore that basic miscalculations rather than battlefield events were responsible for the ` 
failure. They emphasize the effects of Anglo-American differences over military allocations, 
the insistence of British leaders upon pressing an operation for which Britain lacked real ca- 
pabilities, and the weaknesses of the British Mediterranean military command structure. Their 
conclusions seem to be incontestable. 

The book has a number of aids —the military and naval unit lists, photographs, and spe- 
cialized indices are quite useful-— but maps are both few and poor. Readers will also be an- 
noyed by grammatical errors and typographical mistakes that should have been corrected, 
But despite some weaknesses and faults, the book provides valuable information, explaining 
a confused and tragic episode. 


Ball State University RICHARD WYRES 


Walter Laqueur, Guerrilla: A Historical and Critical Study, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1976, 
pp. xii + 462. 


Although the various patterns of techniques and tactics of warfare, called today guerrilla 
war, have been known and practiced nearly through all history of mankind, until quite recent- 
ly these guerrilla wars had attracted little notice in the academies and in the manuals of mili- 
tary history. In fact, the revolutionary armies of the 19th and 20th centuries in such places as 
on the American frontier or in Africa and India were considered as being only peripheral to 
' the basic interests of the military of the major powers, and the war games of states until quite 
recently were played according to the theories of the major powers which saw the war-board 
as orderly squares and orthodox armies as its pieces — victory going, essentially, to the large 
battalions. 

As a matter of fact, although he word “guerrilla” (“little war’’) can be traced only to the 
Spanish resistance to Napoleon (1808-1814),civilians and “irregulars” had been actually fighting _ 
as guerrillas since ancient times. (Caesar, for instance, encountered guerrillas in Gaul and Ger- 
many. The Old Testament describes the guerrilla campaign of the Maccabees against the Syrian 
armies). Guerrillas were also prominent aspects of European and American wars in the last 
century; these included the Cossack and partisan attacks on the French columns retreating 
from Moscow in 1812. And we can especially note the Greek partisan and revolutionary ope- 
rations against the Ottoman Empire between 1821-1827. World War I developed one of the 
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greatest leaders of irregular warfare, Col. T.E. Lawrence, who led Arab bands in typical 
guerrilla actions against the Turks. The guerrilla-terrorist activities of the Zionists in Pales- 
tine (1917-1945), and the numerous anti-Nazi partisan campaigns in occupied Europe (1940- 
1945) were the outstanding examples of those ttmes, including the activities of the Bulgarian 
(IMRO) terrorists, and the present activities of the outlawed Irish Republican Army agitating 
for the end of separation of northern Ireland from Rire. 

These and other guerrilla activities are well-described in Laqueur's competent “historical 
and critical study". The main questions treated in this publication are: In what circumstances 
have guerrilla and terrorist movements appeared? What are the conditions necessarry for suc- 
cess? Why do some fail? Who are the guerrillas and terrorists? What are their motives? What 
becomes of victorious guerrillas and terrorists? The author takes issue with the conventional 
wisdon of the 1960s by showing that the connection between guerrillas and revolution is 
tenuous; with rare exceptions guerrillas have succeeded only against foreign powers or 
in times of general war. They have invariably failed to make any inroads against native 
totalitarian regimes. 

The case of Greece illustrates some of these points. Scattered information on guerrilla 
activities in Greece can be found throughout the book's second half. Thus, we learn that “most 
of the guerrila fighting was done... after the war had ended”, and that “great claims were later 
made with regard to the Greek contribution to the Allied war effort" (p. 226). The Greek 
Communists (ELAS) were “the sturdiest of the partisan movements”, and their party “had 
been in existence since the early 1920s..." Their closest rivals were EDES under General Na- 
poleon Zervas, the “National Band” of General Sarafis, and EKKA commanded by Colo- 
nel Psaros. According to Colonel Woodhouse, second in command of the British military mis- 
sion among the partisans at the time, the value of the guerrilla operations-‘‘was not inconsi- 
derable in 1943” (p. 227). After Italy’s surrender, the overextended German forces could no 
longer sustain a prolonged campaign against the partisans; and the Communist insurrection 
in Athens in December 1944 had tragic consequences: subsequently the Communists engaged 
the Greek army for three years in a bloody and costly guerrilla war. 

Although Laqueur appears to be able to read some foreign-language sources, this ability 
to do so does not particularly apply to Greek sources (since he cites only: Komninos Pyro- 
maglou, “H ‘EiAmuc drrlorvaou EAM, EAAX, EAEX" xgvrur eloayory?) elc vip diapde- 
qoaí» vc [The Greek resistance, EAM, ELAS, EDES; critical introduction on its formation], 
Athens 1975. Obviously, his report on this segment of Greek history will eventually be probed 
more deeply than this otherwise competent summary offers. When, however, viewed from a 
general overview of the topic, Laqueur's contribution is one of the ablest introductions to its 
subject. 


City University of New York ( Ret.) Josgen S. RoUCEK 


Jeff Beaubier, High Life Expectancy on the Island of Paros, Greece, New York, Philosophica] 
Library, 1976, pp. 138. 


The people of Paros, an island in the Aegean Sea (population in 1971 was 7,314) havea 
life expectancy of 77.0 years, several years higher than all the developed countries of the world 
today and in some cases almost twice as much as some of the societies of the Third World. 
What is the secret of the Parians’ longevity? This is the question that Jeff Beaubier, an 
anthropologically trained epidemiologist tries to answer. Longevity he tells us Is largely a 
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product of cultural factors. To find the answer, therefore, we must examine the physical, social 
and cultural enviromment, the way people conduct their everyday life, the way they relate to 
one another, the food they eat and in general their manner of cultural adaptation within the 
ecological habitat. 

Beaubier, through field work, attempts to delineate those characteristics of the Parians 
that are assumed to be correlated with a long life. He shows that the Parians practice preven- 
tive medicine, without, of course, recognizing it as such , and that their life is patterned along 
certain principles on the good life laid down by their ancestors thousands of years back. The 
ancients, also, we are informed, lived unusually long lives. 

An examination of the dietary habits of the people shows that they eat a large variety of 
fresh fruits and vegetables including wild plants. They also supplement their diet with “nutri- 
tious mushrooms, legumes, nuts, pods and seeds, leafy greens, roots, shoots and bulbs, fruits 
and berries, spices and condiments”. They mistrust and dislike canned foods and conserved 
meats like salami and sausages and prefer to eat fresh fish and lamb, once a week. Pork is con- 
sidered unhealthy. Consumption of olive oil is high both for cooking, in salads and for medi- 
cinal purposes, as a laxative. Yogurt also is part of their diet. 

Parians spend much of their time outdoors and get plenty of exercise through fishing and 
farming. They are scrupulously clean and live in a pollution-free environment. 

The author also identifies certain normative characteristics that are assumed to be related 
to longevity. He finds, for example, that on Paros the ideal is to be gentle, soft spoken, courte- 
ous, cooperative and community minded. These he notes promote strong patterns of coopera- 
tion and thus low levels of stress, an important element for longevity. Consequently Parian so- 
ciety is free of suicide, homicides, drug addiction, mental illness and all the other maladies so 
common in modern urban societles. 

Certain values related to family life are also viewed by the author as basic to longevity. 
The Parians show special affection and careto the two most vulnerable groups in society, 
children and the aged. Thus, Parians have a very high self-esteem, they are proud of their long 
history and conduct their everyday life with zest and vitality. 

In spite of the importance of the topic and the massive statistical information given about 
Paros, this book suffers considerably from poor organization and editorial carelessness. It 
seems that there was hardly any basic revision of the original Ph.D. dissertation from which 
this study was extracted. For example, although the text is only 136 pages long, 49 of them 
are tables. The author could have offered a much richer exposition of the everyday life of the 
people of Paros than he did (which was very sketchy) and the tables could have been summar- 
ized in àn appendix. As it stands the study will probably be useful to government officials 
in Greece that deal with Paros but it is certainly not bedtime reading for somebody inter- 
ested in the secrets of longevity or about Paros for that matter. 


University of Maine | Kyriacos C. MARKIDES 


Pandélis Prévélakis, Crète Infortunée: Chronique du Soulèvement Crétois de 1866-1869, tra- 
duit du néo-grec par Pierre Coavoux, Société d'édition Les Belles Lettres, Paris 
1976, pp. 262-1- map. 

Pandelis Prevelakis, The Tale of a Town, translated from modern Greek by Kenneth Johnstone, 
London-Athens, Doric Publications, 1976. 


Few perhaps are the countries on earth so abundantly endowed with a restless history 
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for so many centuries as Greece has been, whose battle for survival and for freedom has had 
so many and such painful turns.Dire necessity has marvelously kept the notion of active hero- 
ism powefully undiminished there, even in times when the cult of anti-heroism has joined 
several other sceptical negations. There has hardly been a modern Greek generation that did 
not have to pay, at least once, its blood-price of life, the human right to live free in a free land. 

The tragedy of Cyprus these days, where two hundred thousand Greek Cypriots have 
been unjustly, violently, savagely driven out of their soil and their age-old ancestral homes, 
and have been deprived of the peaceful works of their age-old toil, all under the passive but 
not innocent, the forbearing if not approving eyes of the great civilized nations, has had sev- 
eral precedents in Greek history. 

Les Belles Lettres publishers in France haver ecently brought out Pierre Coavoux's French 
translation of Pandelis Prevelakis’ Pandermi Kriti (Desolate or Unfortunate Crete), and 
the publication has given the author the opportunity to point out, in his Preface to the transla- 
tion, the striking similarity between the present situation in Cyprus and the situation less than 
a hundred years ago in Crete. 

I put “Desolate Cyprus” as the title of this text of mine accompanying the French trans- 
lation of my Desolate Crete because the sufferings of the two isles present striking ana- 
logies. In both cases the conquering and the conquered peoples belong to two races which 
have fought for centuries against each other in the same arena. Their fight should 
certainly have come to an end —and they have given proof of it in a short period of 
time after 1923— if certain of the Great Powers did not push them with their intrigues 
into an inextricable tangle of antagonisms and recriminations. Crete and Cyprus have 
apparently been the apple of discord between Greece and Turkey but the real preten- 
ders to the domination of these large Greek isles situated between three continents have 
been more than two. 

In that same Preface, Prevelakis quotes a letter sent in 1866 by the Greek poet Alexan- 
dros Rizos Rangavis to his iltustrious French colleague Victor Hugo, an exile at Guernesey at 
that time, to appeal to his genius in the name of humanity and the freedom of civilization, 
and to ask him to intervene with his inspired word and speak out for the sake of the martyrs 
dying in Crete for their faith and freedom. Highly touching and powerful was the response of 
Victor Hugo who, in a piece he published at Trieste in the following year, after giving an ac- 
count of the tragic and heroic events in Crete, indignantly raised the question aš to what the 
so-called civilized governments were doing besides endlessly deliberating and negotiating at 
the expense of thousands of lives. Prevelakis wishes this French publication of his book to be 
another such appeal to his eno ten all over the world for the sake of the suffering 
Cypriots. 

I have confidence in the poets. They have sufficient imagination so as to put themselves. 

in the place of the human beings deprived of their national freedom. They do certainly 

have pity of them. They will think of the dead, of the wounded, of the hostages, of the 
raped women, of the children and the orphans. They will deplore the peaceful activities 
so interrupted, the monuments destroyed and the churches profaned. 

Pandérmi Kriti (Desolate Crete) was first pulished in 1945 in a sumptuous, wonderfully 
printed, large-size volume with wood-cut illustrations by Kefalinos. It was soon followed by 
O Kritikos (The Cretan) by the same author, a trilogy, a three volume real-imaginative chron- 
icle bearing the individual titles To Dhéntro (The Tree, 1948), I Proti Lefterid (The First Free- 
dom, 1949) and I Politia (The State or the Republic, 1950) (which also appeared in French 
in 1957 and received high praise from two members of the French Academy). Both these 
works had a highly appealing, picturesque precedent in their author's To Chroniké mids 
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Politias (The Chronicle or Tale of a Town) of 1936, a work of surpassing poetic texture in 
the wonderfully drawn portrait of the author’s native Rethymno and the ritualistic harmony, 
balance and beauty of life in the early part of this century, before two world wars and moder- 
nity brought destruction upon it through corruption, estrangement and alienation. That 
Chronicle was an immediate success, and has known great popularity in its several editions 
and translations including the recent one in English. 

"It was the first prose canvas drawn by its creator of his Cretan world in its peaceful activ- 
ities, a world blessed by the happiness and pride of its people in their industry and skill, their 
honesty and dedication as professionals, craftsmen, artisants, laborers, men and women, their 
faith in God, their various roles in the beehive of their society. It all ended sadly in the decline 
of that society when extraneous elements split it apart. 

In 1941 Greece knew a short but great day of glory with her heroic and briefly victorious 
resistance to the Fascist invaders on the Albanian front. She was soon to succumb forcefully 
to Hitler’s crushing attack that led her into three awful years of Nazi occupation. In those 
years of terror, torture, inhumanity, deprivation, starvation, stagnation and uncertainty, the 
stand of the Greek intellect ranged from secret active resistance to passive submission, encom- 
passing a variety of efforts of that intellect to face and to creatively mitigate or even transcend 
the abominable circumstances. Apart from the clandestine literature of resistance, there were 
the imaginative, often nostalgic escapes into happier times and worlds, the worlds of love, 
of childhood, of adolescence, of heroic legend, adventure or even metaphysics, all in search 
of alleviation and solace in the present sufferings. There were also the summonings of histor- 
ical and heroic memories, close or remote, to provide comforting and encouraging parallels 
of endurance and faith in the hope of an eventual liberation. It is to this last category that 
the two war-chronicles of Prevelakis positively belong as invocations of the heroic element in 
the Greek soul in its love for freedom. It is early to guess that the superhuman resistance of 
his fellow-Cretans to the Nazi parachutists in 1941 gave his creativity the initial, great and 
decisive spark, and set his mind researching to recapture and recreate Crete’s long battle for 
freedom. 

Widely known to the world is the war of Independence that Greece fought in the second 
decade of the last century to end her four centuries of slavery under the Turk, but Jess known 
is the far longer and often braver battle that Crete fought for her own freedom. Under the 
rule of Venice from 1204 to 1669, that island passed then under her new dynast, the Turk, 
more than two centuries later than most of the rest of Greece did. Her several uprisings against 
her oppressor date from as early as 1770 to reoccur at long or shorter intervals, almost regu- 
larly, for almost another century and a half, When the Greek mainland declared her war of 
Independence in 1821, unarmed Crete joined her bravely in that battle, hoping that the time 
had come for her too to overthrow her bloody despot. But that wasn’t the wish of the Sultan 
or of the obscure, opportunistic and selfish diplomacy of the Great Powers. Greece was recog- 
nized as a free nation in 1829 but Crete was condemned to continue suffering brutality, blood- 
shed and genocide until 1912, and her long battle reduced her population by half. Talking 
of that battle in a memorial speech he gave in 1966, on the centenary of the Uprise of 1866, 
Prevelakis remarked: 

Two hundred years after the total conquest of Crete by the Turk, our fathers decided for 

the Great uprise of 1866. That was neither the first nor the last one! Such uprises explod- 


tory has called “great” 
in human lives and goo 
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were enough to morally exhaust a nation, especially when these years followed the four 

centuries of slavery under the Venetians. As Homer once said, “in slavery, half of the soul 

of man perishes". But the Free Besieged of Crete, because they held their soul unslaved, 
they gave the lie to the father of poets. They turned their Slavery into a school of revolt. 

The titanic men and the martyred women of the island resulted into the steep conclusion 

that human life finds its value only in freedom. “Freedom or Death” was written on their 

standards... In 1830 the London Conference recognized the independence of the Greek 

State, which, however, did not include Crete in its borders. The “Beautiful isle lying in 

the middle of the sea", according to Dante, was desired by the Mighty Ones of the earth 

as a key point of their sea sovereignty. They found it more advantageous to leave the 
island to the Turk, each hoping to eventually grab her for his own account. How could 
they not imagine, the fools, that before the lapse of a entury and a half their own 

Empires were to be liquidated! 

The Cretans, bowever, took to the arms in 1821 and fought the Hagarene on the 
island as well as on the Greek mainland for the seven years that that national uprise lasted. 

At the end of that Holy War Crete was condemned to stay in slavery, but a people respect- 

ing itself cannot bear to live outside history. A proud people rises against injustice. A 

fighting people does not allow itself to be buried alive. From 1830 on Crete never ceased 

to prepare for her new Great Uprise. 

That Uprise lasted from 1866 to 1869 with tremendous losses. It reached its peak of hero- 
ism and tragicality in the episode or Arkádhi,where three hundred fighting Cretans,with monks 
among them, and more than six hundred non-combatants, women and children, in the ho- ` 
monymous walled monastery resisted an army of twenty eight thousand Turks. When the 
Turkish cannons smashed down the main gate, the brave defenders set fire to their gunpowder 
magazine and the explosion killed most of them as well as three thousand of the assailants. 

The Arkádhi holocaust is the core and climax of Desolate Crete, making also part of 
The Cretan trilogy, the larger, and more panoramic account of the critical years of Crete's 
fighting. The Cretan differs also from the Desolate Crete in that it mixes in its epic texture the 
accuracy of the historical facts and figures with imaginary ones without, however, deviating . 
from the spirit of its historical faithfulness. A parallel of Tolstoy's War and Peace, it is a gran- 
diose canvas with Crete as its central and main figure, her physical and cultural world, her 
people, their heroic spirit, their private and communal life, their common cause being the love 
of freedom, a world recalling in several respects the heroic world of Homer's epics. Factually, 
in its three parts this prose epos traces the three progressive stages from the long years of fight- 
ing to the gaining of feedom and finally to the building of a newborn free State wherein the 
solving of major ideological and other problems and conflicts was involved. 

Let it be added that the Arkádhi episode was still to wait for its final, fullest and most 
solemn expression in a dramatic form, the play Iphéstio (Volcano) of 1962. What happened 
at Arkádhi in 1866 gave it the aura of a sanctum for a holy pilgrimage for the whole nation, 
and more particularly for Prevelakis himself, whose young uncle was slaughtered there as a 

by the Turks in apris a = monastery. It has been for him his most sacred tie 

š _ Prefaci is D e : , 

g m uriting The Cretan in August 1942, after I had tried to N a > 
to delineate my duty as a writer In a text I called *Epitaphios . Even before inished | 

‘ca of 1866 had iflamed so much my imag 

the first volume of The Cretan, the Cretan uprise motas ádhi rose before my 

‘nation, that I started writing the Desolate Crete (Pandermi Kriti). Arkádhi sese 

pinnis des seized with awe. I hurried by with much shivering and continued recount- 

ing the Fight at land and sea. So I finished the chronicle of the Uprise and then I had 
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still to wait for long. The testimonies of those who survived the Holocaust, as collected 

by the late Timotheos Veneris, Metropolitan of Crete, gave at last to my imagination the 

redeeming shake. 

How sad, one might say, that much of man’s greatest literature has been inspired by and 
has dealt with war. Yet if war is of the substance of life, there are fortunately wars and wars, 
there are the right and the wrong causes for it, and there is certainly no war more righteous, 
more sacred than the one fought in defence of freedom, of human rights, of human dignity 
when those are seriously offended or trampled down. And what indeed coud have been a more 
heartening message of endurance and of promise for the nation suffering again in those dark 
days of the Occupation than the heroism accomplished at Arkádhi, the supreme event that 
was the beginning of the end of Crete's dark days under the Turk? 

These two heroic chronicles of Prevelakis could not possibly have been published when 
the Nazis were still there. They had to wait for the liberation. It is remarkable that the French 
publcation of Desolate Crete could not be more timely, with that work destined to gain a new 
relevance to the current reality as it comes to address and to wake the conscience of the free- 
minded and righteous people of the world, to draw their attention to the terrible blow brought 
upon the laws of human justice and human rights in Cyprus. It was only too soon forgotten 
that less than forty years ago, when one after another the great European nations yielded un- 
der the advance of the Wehrmacht, the Greek people, poorly armed as they were, fought to 
the last for the cause of liberty. Their brave resistance, so enthusiastically recognized and 
praised in those days, slowed the advance of the Axis, lending the western democratic allies 
time, no matter how little, and inspiration for the reversal of the progress of things for the 
final victory. 

No praise could exaggerate the literary virtues of Prevelakis as the author of his three 
chronicles, The Tale of a Town, Desolate Crete and The Cretan, each one a different version 
of the chronicle as a genre, and his qualifications for the task he undertook. Blessed are the 
nations whose historical or other greatness is storied by a bard of Prevelakis’s calibre. Born 
in Rethymno in 1909 to a famiy of distinguished heroic and intellectual tradition and accom- 
plishment, he grew up in the atmosphere of the final developments of Crete’s long battle. He 
personally knew some of its fighters and personalities, and listened to their voices and their 
accounts. It was a time when some of the vestiges of a long tradition and its heroic spirit were 
still alive. Prevelakis was later to become the younger and closest life-long friend and spiritual 
companion of his fe low-countryman Nikos Kazantzakis. He early felt that it was his supreme 
duty and hard privilege to devote most of his richly endowed genius to giving a creative testi- 
mony of his native land, its life and history, its cultural significance and human values, its 
virtues as well as vices in poems, chronicles, novels and plays, besides teaching the history 
of art at the Higher School of Fine Arts in Athens. And rather than yielding to the Western 
or Oriental intellectual and ideological temptations to which he amply exposed himself in his 
formative years, temptations which led his older friend into his often self-alienating spiritual 
adventure, he decided to resist them so as not to become another “outsider”, and to stay 
faithful, as much as his modern awareness allowed him, to the positive and eternal humane 
values of his Cretan origin. He painfuly made out of those values and his tradition a ground 
on which to stand and face the world with understanding, and try to give answers to the 
major questions plaguing modern man. 

In the Preface to his translation of Desolate Crete Pierre Coavoux remarks that “the main 
personages in it are Crete, the Cretans and the Turks. The facts are real, historical, verifiable 
to their utmost detail, and in their chronological order. But this chronicle is more than a chron- 
icle. The author avoids both the coldness of the historian and the imagination of the novelist, 
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theemotion of the artist, however, joins that of the Cretan,and the narrator, like a popular bard, 
takes his time so as not to omit citing such and such exploit orvalor, yet without passing judg- 
ment upon it. He humbly effaces himself Ike the painter of a sacred icon. He remains concise 
and unspectacular, with a language close to the essential, yet profiting from all the resources 
of the Greek language and of he Cretan dialect. The comparisons, metaphors, verbal devices 
have the simplicity, roughness and weight of a language rooted in the real. The figure of a 
hero is drawn in just a few lines giving the shadows and the violent lights of certain Byzantine 
paintings, and that is the beauty and the difficulty of Prevelakis’ art”. 

Very few indeed are the living Greek authors, especially among the younger ones, who 
have Prevelakis’s mastery of the Greek language as its perfect stylist, a language which, as he 
himself stated in his book on Kazantzakis: 

does indeed excite and charm the imagination with its descriptive power. Words speak 

with images, thought is translated at once into pictures. Even abstract concepts end as an 

image, the word links the intelligible with the sensible. 

With no trace of mannerism or preciosity, Prevelakis transfers to his reader the supreme 
pleasure he takes in calling things with their inimitable true name, the “mot juste", His deeper 
attachment to his language as the choice blossom of his land and the true quintessence of 
its spirit, whith the smell of earth in it, is an attachment he deeply shared with Kazantzakis 
and Sikelianos, his older friends. From that attachment he has drawn the power to fight 
against the serious danger of becoming an “outsider”, as most moderns have fatally become. 
With no parochialism and no provincialism whatever, he let his creed be tested and strength- 
ened in the alienating alembic of his times, so that his aesthetic and ideological message 
exhumes a power of mental and moral sanity of a universal value. The divisions of modernity 
have forced man to turn within wherein individual conscience, substituting society, was to 
build a possible harmony out of the challenging doubts and conflicts, and this has been very 
much Prevelakis’s own effort. As against the decline of values he has posited human dignity, 
the respect for the human soul in its noble endeavours as strengthened by its ties with a valu- 
able inheritance, physical and cultural, and by heroism in its fight against injustice, vio- 
lence or corrupt and selfish politicking. The supreme gift of life is freedom, certainly a diffi- 
cult commodity that more often than not expects its high price. 

The task Mr. Coavoux undertook in translating Prevelakis was a hard one and one does 
certainly admire the result and the extent of its proximity to the original. Texts deeply com- 
mitted to the peculiar virtues of a language are the hardest to translate. Style is hard to trans- 
plant from one language to another. Where the word reigns supreme over the idea it carries 
(as this is true of most of great poetry), there are no exact equivalents between languages. 
There are only approximations and there are major sacrifices involved. As Mr. Coavoux 
confesses, he was highly aware of them, and of that awareness the multilingual reader be- 
comes conscious. With all facts considered, Mr. Coavoux did remarkably well, and one 
hopes that his translation will carry Prevelakis’s message to the poets of the world, who know 
` better than most people that what was once the right human cause for Crete is now the 
right human cause for Cyprus. And may they carry that message further and further to the 
ears and conscience of those who should know and on whose decisions human justice 
depends. 


Fairleigh Dickinson University ANDONIS DECAVALLES 
Madison, New Jersey 
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George Valetas, Tic Pojuossrnc: Aoxlqua [On Romiosyne: Essays], Athens, “Pighi”, 1976, 
pp. 230. 


Veteran literary scholar, creative writer, and cultural historian of New Hellenism George 
Valetas must be congratulated on his inspired, articulate, and challenging articles titled, On 
Romiosyne: Essays. 

Written during a period of constant crises and turmoil in Modern Hellenism, 1943-1960, 
and first published in magazines and newspapers, these ten short studies explore, analyze, 
and present various aspects of Modern Greek life and culture, in a semi-independent and 
informal manner, as they form an organic if flexible whole by their thematic concentration 
on the many facets and manifestations of Romuosÿne, or Modern Greekness. 

Their titles suggest their particular concerns: 1) “The Ressurrection of Romiosyne", 
2) “Cavafy, the Rhapsodist of Romiosyne" (The Antiochean Cavafy, Cavafy’s Antioch, The 
Hellenic-Byzantine Cavafy), 3) “Levendid and Pallikarid’, 4) “Early Spring in the Heart of 
Pedantry", 5) “Meditation, the Fundamental Source of Artistic Creativity”, 6) “Merdki”, 
7) * Kéfi in Our Life,” 8) “The Solitude of the Artist", 9) “The Beauty of the Idea”, and 10) 
“Epistolaria”. The collection has an Index of Names, a Table of Contents, and a ... blank 
page where a “Bibliographical Note" is mentioned (p. 226). 

At a first glance the reader realizes that these essays fall into some categories, more or 
less, though no such organization is suggested by the arrangement or order of the articles. 
'Thus, essays Nos. 3, 6, and 7 deal with idiomatic, colorful, and untranslatable words of col- 
loquial Modern Greek whose origin and usage Mr. Valetas discusses with the zeal of an eru- 
dite philologist and the enthusiasm of a folkorist, both of which he is. For instance, he traces 
the word spáki to the contacts of the Greeks, not only with their glorious past, but with 
Arabs, Moslems, and Eastern-Mediterranean cultures for centuries, and adds that meráki 
“leads us to the original sources of art and of the various forms of the worship of beauty, 
perfection, correctness and distinction" (p. 145). He then draws examples from mythology, 
_ folkore, history, classic and recent literature, and folk wisdom to illustrate his statements. 

Essays Nos. 5, 8, and 9 are concerned with aesthetics, especially wita truth that does not 
derive from the perusal of philosophical treatises, but comes as a seasoned intellectual aware- 
ness and conclusion—as a result of a long life spent studying, contemplating, and enjoying 
various forms of art. Mr. Valetas recalls Solomos's sentence, “Nobody really lives, unless on 
his own”, and uses it to embark on a profound discourse on the importance of solitude and 
quiet as prerequisites of creativity (p. 192). In the same spirit he discusses the function of the 
artist's mental faculties, the process of gathering one's thoughts and meditating for long and 
exclusively on the object or person that he is contemplating to conceptualize into an art form 
be it a poem, a statue, or a painting. Again providing numerous examples from famous writers, 
Mr. Valetas explains the dual nature of dSiaAoyt (meditation) as an inner activity of the crea- 
tive artist that involves all mental and emotional resources at their highest intensity (p. 131). 

Studies Nos. 2, 4, and 10 focus on cultural history and literary criticism in a combined, 
rather than separate, approach or method—as many Greek scholars are wont to do. In No. 
10, we read about Epistolaria, the Renaissance guides and models for letter writing, which 
were revived and flourished among the Greeks in the 1800s. For a few generations their cul- 
tural value was comparable to that of oratory for the ancients, or the knowledge of foreign 
languages and communications skills for us. Article No. 4 reveals Mr. Valetas's Solomos-like 
feelings of impatience with, and indignation at, the curtailment of learning and artistic expres- 
sion that the sterile Aoyiotüutionudc—with its artificail and ossified “purist” language and an- 
cestor worship—had caused to the captive Greek nation.The excesses and ridiculous practices 
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and beliefs of pedantry are singled-out by means of scholarly allusions to a plethora of au- 
thorities and texts. It is worth noting that Mr. Valetas considers the years c. 1848-1863—K ing 
Othon's rule—as marking the climax of logiotatismós as well as the natural reaction against it, 
primarily in the activities and writings of Heptanesian intellectuals (Solomos, Valaoritis etc.) 
and statesmen before the Union with Greece. After 1864, the enemies of pedantry spread 
their gospel in all of Greece, and by 1880 logiotatismés began to decline. 

George Valetas sounds very convincing in his insightful discussion of strong elements of 
Romiosyne in some fine demotic poems by Constantine Cavafy—a poet that some pedants 
had tried to monopolize and claim as their own on account of his classic, Hellenistic, and 
Byzantine scholarship, and his frequent use of katharévousa diction and forms in his lyric 
utterance. Concentrating on historical, linguistic, and folkloric features in Cavafy's 1921 
moving demotic poem “Taken” (II&p6Oev), Mr. Valetas stresses that “Cavafy’s demotic and 
deeply ethnic consciousness is manifested in the impact caused by the archaic Pontian local 
dialect, the demotic of the Threnody for the Capture of Constantinople, and in what he says 
in the first three lines about demotic songs and the wars and exploits of the klephts" (p. 51). 
With equal sensitivity the author, by examining and evaluating the Antiochean and other cul- 
tutal allusions in Cavafy’s lyrics, elaborates on the oversimplified popular notion that Ca- 
vafy wrote mostly under a Hellenistic persona living in a specific locality, Alexandria. 

In the first and longest essay, “The Resurrection of Romiosyne’’, Mr. Valetas traces the 
Romaic element in Modern Greek literature since the time of the early Byzantine revival of 
learning. Mentioning practically all major poets in the process he defines Modern Greekness 
( Romiosyne) as a “sonorous and rich-in-meaning word that ... fills the mouth and the soul 
of every Greek; it is the ethnic and national consciousness of New Hellenism. It marches 
together with Faith. It is ethnicity in its racial and psychological dimensions" (p 7). 

If this definition sounds complex, let us remember that it took several hundred lines for 
Yannis Ritsos to defne this term and the cultural phenomenon of Modern Hellenism in his 
celebrated 1945-47 poem *Romiosyne", thus contributing to the arduous process of digni- 
fying this word which, like Romiós, had been loaded with derogatory connotations, implying 
mostly negative aspects in the Modern Greek character and attitude toward existence, ever 
since the time of well-meaning satirist George Souris. 

Published after the official acceptance —though belatedly— of the demotic as the national 
language (1976), and after the inevitable collapse of the ideological and cultural sterility 
propagated by the bombastic Junta, George Valetas's book, On Romiosyne: Essays, brings 
a fresh breath to contemporary Greece's intellectual scene and, hopefully, marks the beginning 
' of a long-awaited cultural and social progress toward a Neo-Hellenic Renaissance. 


Southern Illinois University at Carbondale M. Byron RAIS 


Constantine C. Papoulidis, Tó x(vnua ray KoAAvBddwy [The Kallyvades Movement], Athens 
1971, pp. 111 [Ecclesiastical Publications for the hundred and fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Nation", no. 7] and Maxdgiog Norapäs [Makarios Notaras], Athens 
1974, pp. 155 [same series, no. 14]. 


The reason we are concerned with the above books of Mr. Papoulidis (who used to teach 
modern Greek ecclesiastical history at the Orthodox Theological Institute of St. Sergius in 
Paris, and is now a staff scholar of the Institute for Balkan Studies) in the same series is two- 
fold: partly that they came from the same pen, and partly that they are so closely related in 
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subject that they sometimes cover the same ground. This is because the figure Mr. Papoulidis 
studies in his monograph (no. 14) was one of the pillars of the ecclesiastical renaissance move- 
ment of the Kollyvades, one whom he studies briefly in his earlier work (no. 7), of which we 
shall give an outline on these pages. 


I 


The small series “Ecclesiastical Publications for the hundred and fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Nation", the publication of which was begun, on the initiative of the most Reverend 
Metropolitan of Kozani Dionysios, by the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece, in order to 
celebrate the hundred and fiftieth year since the Revolution of 1821, is oneof the best — perhaps 
the very best— intellectual manifestations of the celebration of National Rebirth, A whole 
series of reasonable (in both senses of the word) books on historical and cultural topics of 
imrnediate connection with the struggles of the Nation before and after 1821. Looking at the 
catalogue of authors and subjects so far presented by the series, we may speak of a definite 
success in the aims of this ecclesiastical series; owed, it must be noted for justice's sake, to the 
authors who were mobilized and, with commendable enthusiasm, gave each of his talents 
for the correct presentation of the appropriate subject: presenting relevantly in a few pages, 
with brevity and clarity, and as great a fullness as possible, forms and subjects that demand 
three and four times as many pages. Much is owed, however, to the director of the series, 
who chose his helpers, worked out the general plan and organized the entire work, with much 
sapience and love and not a few sacrifices. 

The prologue of the Most Reverend Metropolitan of Kozani must be patricularly brought 
out and emphasized; it is printed in all the books in the series and characterizes the general 
lines on which all contributors are to work —with, naturally, complete freedom of scholarly 
expression, It is an article of great importance, from which we shall quote a few lines in order 
to show the responsible and intellectually very brave position on which the views of the Me- 
tropolitan of Kozani are founded, views which the contributors to the series support with 
many historical examples: “Of course, it would be an exaggeration and mere ignorance of 
history to assert that the holy Struggle of the Greeks to regain their freedom was the work 
of the Church and the holy clergy alone. The Nation rose united to throw off the barbarian 
yoke... Consequently, it is not the intention of these ecclesiastical publications to sing the 
praises of the Church and denigrate those other moral, spiritual and material powers of the 
Nation through which the great enterprise was prepared and carried to its conclusion, but 
to show that the Church has always been the centre and substance of national life: not as an 
authority over the people and an organization, but as an inward inspiration and power, giving 
life to the national body, uniting its parts through the common faith and coordinating its 
energies. The Orthodox Church is the people of the Lord; and it is the true historical modern 
Greek actuality, which is ignored under the infuence of the foreign ideological forms of the 
modern era, But the national life of the Greeks and the Revolution are not the expression of 
some ideology, but the continuation and preservation of the tradition of the race: a tradition 
which is unbroken, unitary and common, and is both national and religious. Some people, 
reasserting common positions, view the Greek Revolution as a detail in the history of Europe, 
occurring as an extension of and under the influence of the French Revolution. But the Greek 
revolution of 1821 was not the first since 1453; it did not wait for the French Revolution in order 
to imitate its example. Further, the nature of the two revolutions is quite different, indeed 
antithetical: the French Revolution was social, anti-ecclesiastical and anti-Christian, while 
the Greek Revolution was a national rising in which the Church played a leading part..." 
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| (pp. 10-12). From considerations of space we must here end the extract from the Prologue of 


' the Metropolitan of Kozani in the books of the series, but we beg the reader to examine this 


important article in its entirety. He will learn much and benefit as a Greek. 
Now let us turn to Mr. Papoulidis’ books, whose titles were mentioned at the beginning. 
IH 
One of the first books in the above series was The Kollyvades Movement, written by Mr. 
Papoulidis with a knowledge of the sources and an evident love for the Kollyvades. It must 


' be noted that recently the subject of the Kollyvades has begun to be of particular concern to 
. theologians and historians, and the outcome of this has been the appearance of many studies 


and doctoral dissertations based on careful researches, both in published works and the ar- 


, chives of Mt. Athos. It is of course clear that we are not yet in a position to say the final word 
' on this highly problematic —for modern Church history— subject, since many sources remain 


unpublished and many archives unavailable to scientific research. Nevertheless much has 


' already been accomplished, and these latest works by the theological historians Ch. Dzoghas 


and C.C. Papoulidis shows that we have made considerable progress. 
It is well known that the ironical name of **Kollyvades" comes from the party that op- 
posed them; though in reality liberals, they presented themselves as conservatives and tradi- 


. tionalists, labelling the “Kollyvades” as “innovators”. The second half of the eighteenth 
' century and the beginning of the nineteenth were filled with stiife. Mr. Papoulidis describes 


the Kollyvades as “a traditionalist movement for the pride of the Greek Church" (p. 25). 
It was regenerative and reformative, but had the aim of returning to the ecclesiastical tradi- 


' tion, with especial emphasis on liturgical matters. “The frequent sharing of the faithful, after 
' appropriate preparation, in the mysteries of the Church, the study of patristic texts, so that an 
` unbroken link with the first Church should be preserved —these were the main points supported 
` by the Kollyvades" (p. 26). Unfortunately, however, the matter escaped the bounds of se- 


rious intellectual differences and reformative trends and ended —from tbe point of view of 


' the progressives— in abuse, crudity and irony that led to corruption, with its consequent 


“` scandals and persecutions, which for some length of time tossed and shook the holy vessel of 


the Church. 
Since the cause of and the grounds for these quarrels are frequently confused, we quote 
the beginning of this curious story from Mr. Papoulidis’ book: “The first grounds were given 


. by the monks of the skfte of St. Anne. These monks, their numbers being increased, decided 


to build a larger chapel for their religious needs. Throughout the period of this rebuilding 
(1754-55) the monks worked manually six days a week. Every Saturday they ought normally 
to have celebrated 1equuems for the dead, since until that time commemorative services had 
been sung in the cemetery chapels of all the monasteries and skítes on Mt. Athos, and the 


- blessing of the boiled wheat (KóAAvBa) was made first after vespers on Friday and later at 


matins on Saturday, before Divine Service. Since Saturday was the monks’ market-day in 
Karyae, the monks of St. Anne’s went down into Karyae immediately after Divine Service to 


' replenish the skıte’s supplies. But since, after the collection for the rebuilding of the chapel, 


' the list of the names of the dead greatly increased, reaching the number of twelve thousand 


(12,000), the monks considered that, in view of celebrating the requiem after Divine Service 
on Saturday, they did not have the necessary time to go down into Karyae; so they decided to 
transfer the requiem to after Divine Service on Sunday” (pp. 27-28), so as to be able to leave 


' the skíte for Karyae immediately after the service on Saturday, and thus not risk missing the 
' market. This solution to the “economic problem" was opposed first by Neophytos the Kau- 
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sokalyvites (hut-burner), and later by St. Makarios Notaras, St. Nicodemus the Athonite, 
the monk Athanasios Parios and many others. There followed uproars, trials, condemnations, 
vindications, etc. All these elements, now well-known to us, are examined with great concise- 
ness, evaluated and judged by Mr. Papoulidis in the above book. 

More precisely, in the three principal chapters of his book Mr. Papoulidis examines: 
first, the personalities of the Kollyvades struggles (among both the Kollyvades and their 
opponents); second, the subjects of the quarrels (KOAAvBa-requiem, the continuous Holy 
Communion, the Athonite quarrels, the other subjects of the time and the writings of the 
Kollyvades); and third, the influence of the Kollyvades (both on and outside Mt. Athos—both 
in and outside Greece). In a fourth chapter, characteristic examples of the work of Kollyva- 
des are given (ch. 46 of the '4óparoc LldAsuos [Invisible War], and ch.10 of St. Nicodemus’ 
Manual of Advice). 

The author loves his subject and is literally carried away by the history of Modern Hellen- 
ism in the ecclesiastical field. But the scope of these pages is somewhat restricted. Let us 
hope that he will soon find time and space enough to offer us a fuller account of the fruits of 
his labours on the Kollyvades!. 


III 


Three years later there appeared Mr. Papoulidis' second book in the same series. Its sub- 
ject was one of the most important figures in the Kollyvades movement, St. Makarios No- 
taras (1731-1805). In the approximately 160 pages of his book, he gives us the basic facts on 
the great Notaras family (ch. 1, pp. 23-36), the much tried and troubled lifeof Makarios, from 
his boyhood years in Corinth to the Kollyvades movement (ch. 2, pp. 37-53), Makarios' trea- 
tises, both those written in collaboration with others and those written by himself alone (ch.3, 
pp. 54-75), the anthems sung in church in honour of St. Makarios (ch. 4, pp. 76-112), and a 
brief selection from the letters of St. Makarios to personalities of the time (ch. 5, pp. 113-119}. 
There follows an epilogue, notes (numbered 1-156), a basic bibliography, a table of proper 
names, and pictures and plates relevant to the subject-matter. i 

Mr. Papoulidis bears himself with considerable facility in the history and bibliography 
of St. Makarios. He discusses, evaluates, accepts and rejects the oninions of other students 
with the conscientiousness of a historian who weighs up events and facts accurately. His en- 
thusiasm and love for St. Makarios do not lead him astray from scholarly principles. This 
is made clear in the bulk of the notes and references (pp. 123-38), in which he follows up the 
relevant bibliography —both Greek and foreign— exhaustively, putting forward his own opin- 
ions and solutions —-where they exist. 

This book could be used as a sort of “handbook” for those churches who want to cele- 
brate St. Makarios on his festival day (17th April), since on pp. 78-112 there are printed: i) 
the “Service for our Holy Father Makarios Notaras, Archbishop of Corinth", written by 
the monk Nicephoros of Chios, and if) “Twenty-four ofxot [stanzas] for St. Makarios”, the 


1. In the notes to this book we meet abbreviations which are not explained in the author's ` 
other book, on St. Makarios Notaras (p. 22): M.I. (p. 80), C.E. (p. 85), and C. (p. 94). Perhaps 
in a second edition of the book a list of abbreviations would here be useful, as would a wider 
bibliography on the subject of the Kollyvades. 

2. In a future edition of the book, perhaps a wider selection from the works of Makarios 
Notaras would be useful, containing examples not only from his letters, but from treatises on 
mystical theology as well. 
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work of an anonymous hymnographer, following the sounds and metres of the Akathistos 
Hymn. The few hymnological and metrical observations noted here are intended to improve 
the “Service”, which is reprinted in Mr. Papoulidis" book from the older work on St. Maka- 
rios by V. Skouteris (Athens, 1957), pp. 61-77: 

1) p. 78, 3rd stanza: perhaps dönalg for dopats. 

2) p. 80: A” KôéBioua for ’Avtipavov. 

3) p. 80: xx seems better attested than brométo (see prosomium 3 of the Méyaç 
'Ronspivóc). 

4) p.81: the Gloria is perhaps side one's, not side two's —according to the manuscript? 

5) 81, Ist hymn to Poverty: ototyetobpsvog for oroixiobuevos. 

6) p. 86, 3rd hymn, ode 1: elxévt for elkóve:. 

7) p. 91, ist hymn, ode 5, canon 2: uhviyyi for phvoyyt. 

8) p. 91, 2nd hymn, ode 5, canon 2: Syeipat for Éyeipe. 

9) pp. 93 and 102: Sprné& for Sprve. 

10) p. 96, Hymn to the Virgin, ode 8, canon 2: povoyevots cou Yto6 for povoyevotc 
Ylob. . 

A few small oversights are obviousiy typographical errors and are not worth mentioning 
here. However, I do not want to miss the chance of stressing the correct ecclesiastical position 
that the author himself underlines in setting out the accounts of the life of St. Makarios. So, 
if the gentle reader will allow me, I shall end this brief presentation with a short excerpt from 
a letter of the Saint’s to the head of the Great Church of Christ, the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Sophronios II (1774-1780): “So even I seek nothing in this matter except that it be offered 
pleasantly and in love and that I should not be ordered to do something that I would gladly 
do for the sake of my submission to the Mother Church, but am unable to do because of the 
ancient and canonical decision of the Holy Fathers. This makes me become indolent as regards 
the most holy commands, not because I am obstinate, nor because I wish for a diocese of my 
own—God forbid! I neither seek it, nor wish it ever to be sought—but so that I may not fall 
under the censure of the holy canons; and this ties my hands, and I cannot write the act of 
resignation you ask of me, either so that I may not submit with it the matters of the most holy, 
or so that I may not arm against myself the terrible accuser, to punish me continually all my 
days. Therefore I heartily beseech you, on my knees before my Mother Church,to consider 
my pains and labours, to remember my difficulties and vicissitudes, my griefs and sufferings, 
and, allowing me to enjoy every forgiveness, to permit me to rest with peaceful and undis- 
turbed mind” (pp. 115-116). 


University of Athens P. V. PASCHOS 


Stylianos Pelekanidis, Zéyrayua z@y llaAatyowrtiavixóv ynpiðwröv danedwr ths ' EAAd- 
dog. I. Nnorwruwr ` EAAdç [Corpus of Early Christian Floor Mosaics in Greece. 
Vol. I. Greek Islands], Thessaloniki, Center for M EE Studies, 1974, pp. 188 + 
141 Pl.+ 14 drawings. 


- 


This work is the first volume ofthe Monumenta Byzantina of the Center for Byzantine 
Studies at Thessaloniki and comprises the first part of a corpus of all mosaics in Greece of 
the early Christian period. There is a short preface outlining the history and purpose of the 
work although nowhere does the author directly state the date range of the material to be cov- 
ered. However from the corpus itself it becomes obvious that the period is the fourth to sev- 
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enth centuries, the mosaics coming mainly from the numerous basilicas known from this pe- 
riod (thus again illustrating the distorting factor of Christianity in Late Roman archaeology). 
One problem of these mosaics is the lack of independent dating criteria and so the author is 
forced to accept a stylistic chronology, dating individual pieces to within fifty years. 

The preface is followed by a short introduction on the place and role of the mosaic in the 
churches of the period and then a discussion of the main groups of designs. These are split 
into the four obvious groups; depictions of humans, animals, vegetation and geometric pat- 
terns. The latter are further divided into border and panel designs. It is perhaps this section 
of the book that is somewhat disappointing as little attempt is made to analyse the material 
although certain distinctive styles are noted both chronologically —e.g. the development of 
the clematis from the fifth to sixth centuries— and geographically —e.g. the common border 
motif of linked semicircles in Crete. However by providing us with this corpus and particu- 
larly with the indices of designs the author has made such work much easier in the future. 

The corpus itself includes mosaics from 149 sites, profusely illustrated with 141 plates and 
a further 14 figures of various geometric designs. The reviewer’s own work in this field has 
been limited to Crete and so detailed criticism will be confined to this section of 30 sites. The 
list omits only one site of major importance; this is the basilica at Kantanos in the Chania 
Nome which was published by V. Theophanides in AE 1942-4, p.31 as an “early 3c Praeto- 
rium”. This interpretation was based on one reused inscription but the plan and photographs 
make it perfectly clear that this was a basilica with very similar mosaics to those at Basilica A 
at Chersonisos. There is also a further unpublished mosaic at Suia where a fragment with a 
fine ivy leaf design can be seen in a late Roman building now as a pig sty on theedge of the vil- 
lage by the sea. The style and workmanship is very simliar to the mosaics of Basilica A here. 
Apart from these omissions there are a few points of comparatively minor importance; the 
site at Matala (no. 93) has never been proved to be a basilica and so the mosaics here might be 
earlier; also there is a further reference to them in**Descrizione dell'Isola di Candia" 1538 pub- 
lished by E. Falkener in the Museum of Classical Antiquities II p. 287 (London 1860). The 
mosaics from the site at Olus (no. 96) seem to belong toan earlier church than the one now vis- 
ible and probably do date to the 4c as do the capitals from this primary phase. The site no. 
102 is here published under Episkopi as in the published references but in fact local infor- 
mants assured me that the site is below the hill of ancient Lappa, modern Argyropolis. The 
mosaics from site 104 as Meskla seem to me to be earlier, possibly 4c. In note 50 p. 123 it 
should be noted that the motif of the lion attacking the stag is found on another Cretan mo- 
saic of this period in the narthex of Chersonisos Basilica A as Illustrated in this volume on 
plate 82a. The site at Aptera probably deserves to emerge from a footnote n. 52 p. 124 to a 
full entrance as the mosaics were uncovered more recently than 1630, see Kret Chron XII. 
1958 p. 468-9. 

More generally the author does seem perhaps a little too ready to follow the original ex- 
cavators dating which can lead to the obscuring of certain more general points. On Crete for 
instance mosaics 103, 87, 85 and 105 are variously dated “Sc”, “late S/early 6c", late 5c and 
mid to late 6c. All these are very similar in details of design and may well form a group from 
one workshop or school. However by keeping to the original proposed dates which, as the 
author himself points out in the preface, are generally based on stylistic grounds and can only 
be accurate to within about 50 years, this group cannot easily be detected in this volume. In 
fact given the problems in dating all these dated could just be the same, i.e. 0525-550! An- 
other less important general point is that the bibliography which as the author states is a- 
mazingly comprehesive is made difficult to use by that very fact. It would have been more use- 
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ful to have indicated which were the main accounts and which merely repeated brief summaries 
in various languages. 

Most of the illustrations are of reasonable to good quality butthe geometric figures are un- 
necessarily large and could easily have been reduced without losing their clarity, thus enabling 
either more to be included or a reduction in costs. There seems to be very few misprints and 
these are mainly confined to mere details in the foreign bibliographies that will cause no 
problem to the reader, although Prof. J.M.C. Toynbee might well be surprised by her gender 
in note 14 p. 181 However apart from these few rather minor criticisms we must be grateful 
to the author and his collaborator for producing this extremely useful work which clearly il- 
Justrates the wealth and piety of the inhabitants of the islands of Early Christian Greece. 


University of Sheffield I. F. SANDERS 


1) John T.A. Koumoulides, Report on the Christian Monuments and Antiquities in the Town- 
ship of Aghia in Thessaly, Greece, Muncie, Indiana 1973, pp.12-+ 2 maps + 63 fig- 
ures, 

2) John T.A. Koumoulides and Christopher Walter, Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Monu- 
ments at Aghla in Thessaly, Greece: The Art and Architecture of the Monastery of 
Saint Panteleimon, London 1975, pp. 20 + 2 maps + 24 drawings and plans + 38 
figures. 


1) In his sober report Professor Koumoulides presents the efforts undertaken during 
four summer seasons (1969-1972) in the district of Aghia, Thessaly, devoted to the Christian 
monuments of that area. During the course of study of the area of Aghia Professor Koumou- 
lides and his staff came upon valuable neolithic and ancient finds which are also recorded 
in the report, besides the main project being the description of the christian monuments. Thus 
the illustrations in this report evidence the seriousness of the work in registering ancient, chris- 
tian monuments and' religious items. Extremely important is the work of conservation of 
the Monastery of Saint Panteleimon which highlights the strenuous and persistent efforts of 
the group, as the buildings of the Monastery were in bad condition. The project was supported 
by funds by the Ball State University and other donors who embraced it with generosity. 

It was a remarkable work of dedication that which was undertaken by Professor Kou- 
moulides and his staff. 


.. The second publication under review, that is the art and architecture of the monastery 
of Saint Panteleimon, is a most welcome addition to the growing literature of post-byzantine 
christian art. 

The Foreword by Sir Steven Runciman is a short valuable evaluation of the religious 
art of the post-byzantine period, which the more is studied the more it reveals the flourish- 
ing of the christian traditional art during the ottoman rule. 

The Preface by Prof. Koumoulides presents the district of Aghia in its historical context, its 
culture and the importance of the Monastery of Saint Panteleimon in architecture and in art. 

Professor Walter's study of the architecture and iconography of the monastery complex 
is an excellent systematic work (pp. 1-20). From the inscriptions in various parts of its church 
dedicated to the Virgin, the author traces the origins from the middle of the 16th cent., with 
additions and renovations up to the beginning of the 18th cent., and with paintings which, 
even though undated, prove to be of the 19th cent. according to their style. 
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Paintings exist in the church, in the refectory and in the abbot’s tower of the monastery. 
The oldest ones, those on the eastern wall of the refectory, according to the inscription, are 
from 1613. As the author says, they are the most interesting stylistically and it is evident that 
they were executed by a competent artist. 

The paintings of the church are of a much later period. The inscription in the narthex 
gives the date 1721. Since there is no other inscription inside the main body of the church, it © 
has to be considered that the frescoes in that part are from the same period. It is fortunate 
that the greatest part of these have survived, so that we have a clear picture of the icono- 
graphic programme and layout. The subjects are painted in six zones and cover the walls till 
the roof. The paintings of the church and the narthex, done a hundred years later are evi- 
dently different in style. Even though they are more conventional than the ones in the eastern 
wall of the refectory, in the way old patterns are followed, they are innovative in the way the 
artists omitted older themes or introduced new ones according to specific ideas. As Profes- 
sor Walter sees it, the monastic programme is expressed in the narthex with all the saints 
painted there being monks and with scenes which are reminders of charity, forgiveness and 
compassion of God ex. the Prodigal Son and the Woman taken into Adultery. On the whole 
the programme follows the Byzantine tradition and the principles laid down by the Painters’ 
Guides. 

Some innovations, though occur in the main church . A. In the series of saints in zone A 
of thenorth side**The intrusion of Nicolas Neos and Elias (5,6) is curious", as the author states 
in p.14. However, the representation of Neomartyrs in the churches of the post-byzantine pe- 
riod is not unusual. These Neomartyrs, simple people who suffered martyrdom because of 
their faith in Christ, declimng to become Moslems, were put to death by the Turks. Their 
relics, often acquired from the Turks for money, were buried or later kept in churches and 
were venerated. They were acclaimed spontaneously as martyrs and saints by the people and 
usually by the low clergy, the high Church approving later. Over their tombs or relices kept 
in churches, local people and others came from afar to pray, as the cult spread. Also suffer- 
ing people came to pray for their health. Thus often healing miracles were recorded, which 
augmented the fame of the saint. The painters, following obviously the priests’ advice painted 
these Neomartyrs among the other traditional saints and at times represented them in their 
everyday costume. Probably the Nicolas Neos painted in the church could be the St. Nicho- 
las from Metzovo, in Epirus, who suffered martyrdom at Trikkala in Thessaly in 1617, and 
whose relics are in the monastery Varlaam in Meteora, as well as his portrait in the small 
church of the Three Hierarchs of the Monastery, painted in 1637. As for Elias there are re- 
corded two Neomartyrs by that name. Elias Ardounis from Calamata in Peloponnesus who 
suffered martyrdom in 1686 and whose relics are in the Monastery Voulkanou in Messinla, 
might be the one represented in the church. 

B. In zone B of the north side west end and north side center, there are scenes of the 
lives of the saints who are painted right below in zone A. The author mentions in p. 15, “T 
know no other instance of this way of disposing a series of scenes from the lives of saints 
in a continuous zone above the portrait of the saints in question”. 

This arrangement, unusual as it is, might be explained by the emphasis on the didactic 
purpose which was important in those years. Nikodemos Aghiorites states it clearly in his 
Preface to the Neon Martyrologion published in 1794. There are examples in churches in the 
villages of the Pindus Mountain in Western Macedonia where this practice is followed, es- 
pecially on big piers where the saint is portrayed below and his martyrdom represented in the 
above register. 9 = 
‘ Apart these minor remarks, Professor Walter’s study is a very valuable contribution in 
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the field of post-byzantine painting in the churches. Unless we have studies such as Professor 
Walter's, of many more monuments of this period, we cannot be fully acquainted and able 
to appreciate the spirit and the purpose of the programmes, their innovations and their de- 
parture from set patterns. Such studies are badly needed. 

This cooperative work by Professor Koumoulides and Dr. Walter is not only important 
for the preservation and study of the church and Monastery of St. Panteleimon but, more 
than that, it is important for their efforts in giving proper attention to the much neglected 
monuments of the post-Byzantine era. 


Institute for Balkan Studies Louisa B. LAOURDAS 


Van Coufoudakis, ed., Essays on the Cyprus Conflict, New York, Pella Publishing Com- 
pany, 1976, pp. 49. 


This is the first monograph produced by Pella Publishing Co., a publisher specializing 
in Greek studies. I must admit I was disappointed. Although the hardcover edition sells for 
six dollars, this “book” is composed of three short essays on the Cyprus Question totalling 
53 printed pages, including preface, introductlon and index. It would have been desirable for 
the editor to include more articles, thus allowing a more diversified and holistic picture of 
the problem. He could also have included some of his own earlier published work on Cyprus 
which is scattered in various journals. These articles have provided valuable insights into the 
international intrigues that brought about the continuing Cyprus tragedy. As it stands this 
collection is, I am afraid, very limited. 

Be that as it may, I did read with interest these 53 pages. I particularly enjoyed Professor 
Ramady's (a Palestinian speaking both Greek and Turkish who lived in Cyprus) essay on the 
impact of Turkey on intercommunal relations in Cyprus. John Campbell’s article offers a 
State Department analysis (he worked for the State Department for 12 years) of American 
policy towards Cyprus. Finally Professor Coufoudakis explores the disastrous consequences 
both on the local and international level should the present partition of Cyprus be perpetu- 
ated, All three agree that a bizonal solution to the Cyprus Question would eventually lead to 
the formal partition of Cyprus and the dismantling of the Republic. 


University of Maine KyRIACOS C, MARKIDES 


C. Max Kortepeter, Ottoman Imperialism During the Reformation: Europe and the Caucasus, 
New York, New York University Press, 1972, pp. xx + 278. 


In a remarkable display of scholarship, the author, a professor of History and Near 
Eastern Languages at New York University, contributes a new understanding of the foreign 
policy of the Ottoman Empire in the last half of the sixteenth century. He analyzes this pol- 
icy not only regarding the Muslim enemies of the Ottomans in Safavid Persia, but also the 
Christian enemies in southeastern Europe, the Austrian Habsburgs, at a time when the Pro- 
testant Reformation had caused deep fissures in the societas reipublicae christianae. In their 
determination to hold what they had captured, the Ottomans carefully fashioned support 
policies for Hungarians seeking relief from Habsburg domination. To the various dissidents 
in the Principalities and Poland, the Sultan gave his aid as Jong as their interests paralleled 
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his own. In analyzing these issues the author generally leans more lightly on the European 
archival sources and the relatively superficial Ottoman studies based on the Austrian von 
Hammer-Purgstall and the Rumanian Jorga. More often, he relies on Persian, Ottoman and 
modern Turkish materials to present a lively (if somewhat complicated) revision of six- 
teenth century Balkans history. 

Three important issues stand out: the extensive and constant role played by the Ottoman 
Turks in the political struggles of Reformation Europe; the importance of the small but ex- 
traordinarily effective Crimean Tatars as a politico-military extension of Ottoman power; and 
the role of the Persians in weakening the interposition of Ottoman policy in Europe. In Hun- 
gary, as well as the rest of southeastern Europe, the Ottomans made common alliance with 
both Catholics and Protestants against the Habsburgs. Outstanding examples include 
schemes to gain the Kingdom of Poland for Stephen Bathory (1576-1586) and Ottoman aid 
to the so-called Bocskay Rebellion in Hungary (1597-1606). The Crimean Tatars proved unique 
instruments to carry out Ottoman policy in the Balkans, Poland, and even on the outskirts of 
Muscovy in 1591. Control of this explosive weapon by the Ottomans often proved extremely 
difficult when the instinct for pillage among the Tatars flew directly in the face of Otto- 
man policies of Balkan pacification. On the Persian front the Tatars also supported the Sul- 
tan's policy against the Safevids, a force which, by the end of the century, proved a major Ot- 
toman stumbling block. An omnipresent menace to the eastern regions of Anatolia, Persia 
under Shah Abbas acted as a sanctuary for wide-spread anti-Ottoman Jelali rebellions, and 
to that extent moderated the Sultan’s objectives in Europe. By 1606 the Jelalis, the Persian 
Wars, and the costly Habsburg front clearly indicated to even the most bellicose Ottoman 
that certain absolute limits in their political extension had been reached. 

The book contains certain weaknesses. Some historians may reject the author’s accent 
on the benevolent side of Ottoman policy in the Balkans. Turkish historians may also cavil 
with the author’s apparent inconsistency: he clearly identifies an Hungarian struggle for na- 
tional self-identity against the Habsburgs, but he seems unwilling to consider the Jelali rebel- 
lions in Anatolia as an ethnic Turkish struggle against the Ottoman ruling elite. Some mi- 
nor problems include weak chapter organization (two chapters are very short and abrupt. The 
major periodization—Reformation Europe—is briefly mentioned on p. 25, dropped until 
p. 123, and only on p. 188 comes alive. Although he mentions the Archives of the Prime Min- 
ister in Istanbul as a source of research material (p. xi), the author gives no reason for omit- 
ting the Mühlmme Defterleri or other related state documents, in his otherwise very va- 
luable and useful endnotes. Most of the appendices have little discernible organic connec- 
tion with the text and are, in some cases, over-simplified (Resources, for example, and parti- 
cularly the diagramatic Ottoman-Islamic Social Structure). 

Aside from these relatively minor issues, the book should prove a valuable research tool 
for the student of the period and area. Professor Kortepeter presents information not easily 
found elsewhere. Although admittedly complicated, often confusing, the material is worth 
mastering. Readers will recognize the irony (and possibly the modern parallels) of Muslim 
Ottoman support for the Christian Protestant reformers, not only indirectly (as was suggested 
two decades ago by Stephen Fischer-Galati) but actively, as the Ottomans and Tatars became 
the catalytic agents for the “growing national consciousness" in the Balkans. 


Colorado State University WILLIAM J. GRISWOLD 
Fort Collins, Colorado 
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Stanford J. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey, Volume I, Empire of 
the Gazis: The Rise and Decline of the Ottoman Empire, 1280-1808, Cambridge and 
New York, Campridge University Press, 1976, pp. xvi+ 351 


Less than a decade ago, Paul Coles published The Ottoman Impact on Europe (New York 
1968), in which he termed the Ottoman Empire as “sterile”, a government whose conquered 
peoples became “imprisoned for some centuries within a social and political system which 
lacked the capacity for sustained development”, with “uncreative and uncritical” values 
(p. 117). Such Eurocentric views of the Muslim Ottomans, echoing the Crusades, biased diplo- 
mats, and angry ethnic minorities, wrenches out of proportion the true consequence of a 
long-lived politicaland social organism. The recent publication of the first volume of Stanford 
Shaw’s well-balanced History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey goes a long way 
to laying to rest such persistent and superficial stereotypes. 

Professor Shaw, master of Arabic, Ottoman, and modern Turkish languages, has spent 
nearly twenty years in Turkish archives and libraries researching the vast history of the Otto- 
man Turks. He analyzes the political changes from the earliest gazi sultans until the fall of 
the reforming Sultan Selim III in 1808, heavily emphasizing the political history of south- 
eastern Europe, the lands adjacent to the Black Sea, and Persia. He presents an unabashedly 
pro-Ottoman perspective. 

Shaw's interpretations derive from the most recent scholarship, both Turkish and non- 
Turkish. For more than half a century Western scholars have bisected the Ottoman system 
of governance into two neat but inaccurate and misleading parts: the Ruling Institution and 
the Religious Institution. Shaw defines the Ottoman administrative complex by using the 
rather broader term of “Ruling Class”, which includes all who rule, regardless of status or 
religious background, be they the Military, the Palace, the Scribal (Men of the Pen), or 
the Learned (ulema) Institutions. The author specifies the critical problem of balance within 
this Ruling Class, at once the glory and the downfall of the system. The earliest Turkish aris- 
tocratic landowners provided, through traditional family lines, a series of productive, inno- 
vative, valuable leaders who had the wit to accept ideas and services from both the Christian 
West and the Islamic East. The aim of the conquering Sultan Mehmet TI was to-strike a bal- 
ance between these fiercely independent free Muslim Turks and the sultan’s non-Turkish 
slaves (the devshirme), men who were totally dependable but rootless. The very nature of such 
a balance depended upon superior leadership. Following ten wise (and sometimes very fortu- 
nate) sultans came a series of unwise and generally unfortunate leaders. This weakness at the 
central power source —the sultans themselves— slowly upset the balance, and the system. 

Yet the ingrown loyalty of the majority of the Ruling Class supported the system so com- 
pletely, and for so long, that the state weathered incredible military and economic disasters, 
for decade after decade, and still carried on. Just how 1t worked is the subject both of Chapter 
5 and the shorter Chapter 8, portions which may be the most useful and long-lasting of the 
present volume. | 

Not all the issues appear as clearly in Shaw’s analysis of Ottoman institutions. The over- 
whelming importance of the Religious Institution, though correctly stressed in every chapter, 
does not explain the Islamic bases for their ability to thwart needed reform, particularly in 
view of the willingness of the earliest Ottomans to thrive on novelty. Was it Turkish gazi spi- 
rit which paved the way for innovation and military success, and High Islam (or what Marshall 
Hodgson called “the unitary and populist orientation of the ulema”) which frustrated needed 
change? Did the Ottoman Ruling Class (for whatever reasons ) become so totally immersed 
in the “Shariah-mindedness” (again Hodgson's term) of Islam that they refused to accept, 
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until far too late, the clear superiority of European technology, seamanship, and mercantilist 
economic methods? A second limitation occurs in the author’s heavy emphasis on political 
and economic history. The few short sketches of poets and writers, historians and political 
theorists whet, but do not satisfy, our appetites. He writes little about art, next to nothing 
about architecture. For students, the paucity of endnotes for all but two chapters forces an 
even greater reliance for further study on the bibliography which, alas, only superficially in- 
dicates the exact source of some of his information. 

Interestingly, Shaw portrays for us no heros. The great Sultan Süleyman the Magnificent 
remains a question: did he not leave more problems than he provided solutions? Few heroic 
qualities can be found in the grand viziers, whether Kuyucu Murat Pasha putting down the 
extraordinary Celált rebellions, Kóprülü Mehmet Pasha bludgeoning order in the Military 
Institution, or Damad Ibrahim Pasha establishing the brief cultural renascence of the Tulip 
Period, so brutally ended by rebellion in 1730.1f a hero exists he seems to be the lowly bureau- 
crat of the Scribal or Religious Institutions, toiling on despite the economic inflation, the 
famines and wars, the mob violence, the executions, and the occasional years when not enough 
money existed in the treasury to meet the pay roll, 

The author has determined not to perpetuate the old bromidic fables, and for good rea- 
son. He describes no dream of Osman I presaging the coming greatness of the Empire. No 
cage imprisons the defeated Bayezit I after the disasterous battle against Tamurlane. No Jan- 
issary turns over a soup kettle when disgruntled, though we read many a lurid account of these 
angry slaves literally “tearing apart” various administrative and military officials. And no hap- 
less Prince Mahmut hides timidly in an empty palace furnace to avoid execution in 1808, but 
courageously runs to safety over the roof! Here the author portrays the Empire devoid of 
the miraculous, the fabulous, or the inaccurately picturesque. He draws his conclusions de- 
liberately from his reading of the contemporary documents. Though his style of writing is 
not sparkling, its soundness projects a sense of reliability. True, nationalist historians from 
the twenty-odd successor states of the Ottoman Empure may take exception to points raised, 
but they must all recognize that the Empire protected local customs and allowed local leader- 
ship to grow within the mullet system. Though the Ottomans were neither peaceful in their 
conquests nor democratic in their governance they were no worse than Christian European, 
Persian, or Arab governments which they supplanted, and quite often proved, to the inhabi- 
tants, a good deal better. 

In his Preface, Shaw says he aims to “balance the picture without introducing distortions 
which have previously characterized much of the West’s view of the Ottomans’’. In addition 
to this he restores to Ottoman history a certain Turkish element, a perspective long neglected. 
For years various minority peoples of the former Ottoman regions, mostly Christian but also 
some Muslims, have castigated the excesses of the “Terrible Turk". Moreover, in its reforming 
zeal, the Turkish Republic of the twentieth century endeavored to cut off the imperial heritage 
in order to modernize and thus save what was left of the Turkish homeland after World War 
I. Professor Shaw, on the other hand, puts into clear view the greatness of the free Muslim 
Turk. He explains the Turk's political acumen and penchant for leadership. He highlights an 
Anatolian-based literature, both courtly and common. He underscores the Turk's religious 
devotion and his patience in adversity. Throughout the book, the Turk earns a certain nobil- 
ity not found in most Western histories. 

Western views of the Ottoman Empire must surely change with the publication of Shaw's 
volume. Our almost total reliance on the nineteenth century work of the Austrian von Ham- 
mer-Purgstall has been supplanted in recent years by some very important new views. Works 
by Halil Inalcik, Norman Itzkowitz, and the recent compilation edited by Michael A. Cook 
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provide valuable depth into certain elements of the Ottoman Empire. The present work, 
however, widens our focus to give a much broader comprehension. We see a traditional Mus- 
lim Empire conquering, absorbing, defending, and finally losing an important portion of 
southeastern Europe. What may formerly have appeared as a political system lacking in the 
capacity for sustained development is in fact a classic example of the imperial cycle. We may 
find astonishment that the reformers, seeking traditional answers to their contemporary ques- 
tions, avoided disaster for so long. 


Colorado State University WILLIAM J. GRISWOLD 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


Milija M. Laëié-Vasojevié, Enemies On All Sides: The Fall of Yugoslavia, Washington, D.C., 
North American International, 1976, pp. 286. 


Milija Lašié offers the reader a glimpse into his own life as a Serbian high school teacher, 
soldier, war prisoner and displaced person during the war years and up to 1951. His person- 
al, highly moving account tells of his individual decision to join the Yugoslav army of King 
Petar II under the command of General Draza Mihailovic at the onset of the war and the re- 
sulting consequences of that decision —a loss of family, friends and country. 

Unlike other participants of the second world war for whom the decisions, to fight and 
on which side, were made by their respective governments, Milija Lašié was confronted with 
several choices and each choice brought with it a different outcome. Civil war waged in Yu- 
goslavia within the context of the world war. Partisans, chetniks and Croatian utasi fought 
each other as Germans, Italians (although the Italians are not seen in the role of a typical oc- 
cupier) and Albanians fought Yugoslavs —truly there were “enemies on all sides”. This is 
the story of one man's survival against these “enemies” and others —execution, frost, exhaus- 
tion, hunger and typhus. The reader walks with Lašié and his local-defense unit through the 
mountains and towns of Yügoslavia. In these movements the map supplement provided in 
the appendix would have better served the reader if it had been included along with other 
detailed maps within the text. For anyone unfamiliar with the area it is difficult to follow the 
military movements without the assistance of a map to help locate the towns. 

La3i& and others like himself fought bravely; and yet tragically, he and they were treated 
as enemies by their own countrymen and by the Allies. Describing the events of mid-1945 he 
has written: *Several months earlier all countries in Europe were enjoying the return of their 
sons from captivity, while we Serbians were not able to go anywhere. Fascism and Nazism 
had destroyed our country; the Allies had handed us over to Communists whose getting into 
power in Yugoslavia they had greatly helped from 1943 through 1945. This injustice was kill- 
ing us". 

Milija Lagié’s story is a tragedy —one of many. It raises many questions, few of which 
can be answered. More inquiries of this type by all sidesare needed to provide an understand- 
ing, if not an explanation, of this tragic episode in Yougslav history. 


Kingsborough Community College FRANCES KRALJIC 


Carole Rogel, The Slovenes & Yugoslavism 1890-1914, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1977, pp. vii 4- 167. 


This small, but quite expensive study, is concerned with the pre-World War I develop- 
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ment of “Yugoslavism” among the Slovenes (a Southern Slav people numbering 1.8 million 
and inhabiting the northern-most Republic of Yugoslavia), beginning with a brief review of 
its 19th century roots and giving more detailed attention to Yugoslavism in the period 1890- 
1914. It shows how each political party during those years developed an attitude toward 
both cultural and political Yugoslavism; party programs and solutions offered by non-pol- 
iticlans, generally intellectuals, are discussed, and effects of Austrian policy regarding South- 
ern Slavs and of events in the Balkans are considered. The small size of the Slovene nation 
led its would-be national leaders to seek common effort with other peoples, while applying Pan- 
Slavism or Austroslavism. In the last two decades before World War I, nearly all leaders fo- 
cused on Southern Slav unity (which Rogel classifies as “Yugoslavism’’), although neither 
Croats nor Serbs were eager to risk their own advantages for the sake of Slovenes. Given these 
limitations, Slovenes could not be demanding in their nationalism. While urging cooperation 
with other peoples, particularly South Slavic ones, some stressed Illyrism, or the cultural and 
linguistic unification of South Slavs as a necessary prerequisite to Yugoslav political cooper- 
ation. Others urged political reform in Austria in order that Slovene and Yugoslav interests 
could be more equitably represented. However, all three political patries remained loyal to 
Austria, and only a handful advocated separation from the Empire, but only after 1912. 

Carefully documented, this work is quite valuable. It throws a lot of light on the little 
known nation in the Balkans. Especially interesting are the small sections the influence that 
Masaryk exerted in Slovene intellectual life = pp. 53-54, 71-72, 74, 83, and passim. 


City University of New York JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


Jan Myrdal- Gun Kessle, Albania Defiant, Translated by Paul Britten Austin, New York and 
London, Monthly Review Press, 1976, pp. 185. 


Jan Myrdal and his wife Gun Kessle are best known for their studies of modern China, 
especially their early and excellent Report from a Chinese Village. Unfortunately their later 
books showed an apparently uncritical acceptance of the Peking determined “mass line” 
and policies and individuals earlier seen as paragons of socialist virtue were now discovered 
to have been running dogs of revisionism. Myrdal and Kessle have brought their enthusiasm 
to the Balkans and present us with Albania Defiant. The authors dwell in a simplistic world 
of virtue (progressive, socialist) and sin (feudal, capitalist) and with a moralism common to 
all true believers, virtue, like virginity, is held to be a condition that once lost can never be re- 
` gained. Naturally the only governmnets deserving the accolade “virtuous” are those of China 
and Albania and perhaps one or two emerging nations. One can also envy the authors’ cer- 
tainty; for knowing in advance what must be found, they do indeed find it. Of course histor- 
ical fact must be ignored or distorted, but what matter if a higher truth be served? In fewer 
than two hundred pages we are treated to a fantasy history of Albania and it is no surprise 
to find the Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact lauded as a clever move by Stalin, beneficial to 
the Soviet Union and, in some strange way, to the Balkan peoples. With no bibliography or 
footnotes the reader is asked to accept all this at face value, encouraged in belief by occasion- 
al quotations from Enver Hoxha. It is comforting to learn that bread is now baked collec- 
tively in Albanian villages but as each family still produces its own plum brandy some bour- 
geois ideas may remain in the hills beyond Tirana. However, when we are told that Albania 
has more students per ten-thousand inhabitants “than Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
Switzerland have" (p. 177), I think we can rightly demand some documentation or at least 
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a definition of “student”. Neither is provided. This is not merely a bad book, it is a dishonest 
book written to support an ideological position and has no place in a scholarly collection. If 
it has a single virtue it is that its high price ($ 11.95) may discourage purchase. 


Ithaca College, New York JoHN R. PAVIA, JR. 


Vago, Bela - George L. Mosse, eds., Jews and Non-Jews in Eastern Europe 1918-1945, Jerusalem, 
Israel Universities Press, 1974, pp. xviii -- 334. 


This volume is a collection of seventeen papers which were among those read at a sym- 
posium on “The Interaction between Jews and the Peoples of East-Central Europe, 1918- 
1945" at Haifa University, May 1-4, 1972. As such, they are varied aspects of à common 
theme on Jewish relations with non-Jews in several European countries. More deal with Hun- 
gary than any other state, although there are contributions on Romania, Poland, Slovakia, 
the Soviet Union, and Lithuania. The two principal themes of the papers are the variety of at- 
titudes and responses that Jews held in alien societies ranging from assimilation to defiant 
nationalism and sectarian particularism and the variations of anti-Semitism among the non- 
Jews throughout the region. 

As it would be difficult and not instructive to comment on all the papers, I shall limit 
my remarks to several individualessays which have struck chords of particular personal inter- 
est. By this I do not mean in any way to denigrate the quality or importance of any contri- 
bution not included. 

Since one underlying conclusion throughout the volume is that even assimilation did 
not help the Jews to avoid the horrors of the Nazi holocaust (p. xiv), the space devoted to 
Hungary —the east-central European country where Jewish assimilation was reputed to be 
the most successful— is not surprising. The Hungarian essays begin with an excellent study 
by George Berany of the University of Denver. This is the longest single article in the entire 
collection, and is entitled “‘Magyar Jew or Jewish Magyar?’ Reflections on the Question of 
Assimilation". In it Barany examines the realities of assimilation in the central European state; 
and concludes that the process was indeed a powerful, if not homogenous, force among the 
different sections of the Jewish community. However, Barany thinks the forms of assimila- 
tion were subtle and complex. He emphasizes that assimilation was not just Magyarization, 
for there “was as yet (after 1867) no firmly shaped Hungarian culture into which one could 
assimilate" (p. 65). Furthermore, many Hungarian Jews began seeking alternatives to assi- 
milation in the years before World War H (p. 84). Several of the authors note that Jews em- . 
braced the whole political spectrum. This conclusion picks up a theme of editor Vago, who 
in an introductory paper, “The Attitude toward the Jews as a Criterion of the Left-Right Con- 
cept”, points out that between the wars attitudes towards Jews in central and eastern Europe 
were often clues indicating position on the political spectrum; however, in fact, Jews held the 
complete range of political views and were in all parties except those on the anti-Semitic right. 
At the same time elements of anti-Semitism could be found throughout the left-right conti- 
nuum as weil. In Hungary even though after 1920 the anti-Semitic right identified the Jews 
entirely as allies of the Communist leader Bela Kun, there were in fact Jews who participat- 
ed in the anti-Communist counter-revolution that ousted Kun, as well as Jews who served in 
bourgeois and aristocratic cabinets. 

Three of the Hungarian essays are contributed by Hugh Seton-Watson, Charles A. Mac- 
artney, and Randolph Braham, certainly among the best known specialists on Eastern Europe. 
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Each in part or-entirely directs himself to the reasons for the holocaust in Hungary, but 
major points are in dispute. While Braham places primary responsibility on Admiral Miklos 
Horthy, Macartney excuses the regent. Macartney and Seton-Watson, both writing from con- 
servative pomts-of-view, differ on the precise class basis of anti-Semitism and its prevalency 
among the bourgeoisie. Macartney thinxs this was very great, while Seton-Wastson atttri- 
butes middie class Hungarian anti-Semitism to recent, almost superficial causes in the twenti- 
eth century. 

Ezra Mendelsohn of Hebrew University has an outstanding contribution on Jewish pol- 
itics in Poland during the interwar period, showing not only the diversity among Jews for 
religious and political reasons, but also their differing attitudes toward Polish parties. Jewish 
response ranged from attempts at accommodation and assimilation to Zionism, autonomy, 
and orthodox particularism. The Polish tragedy, according to Mendelsohn, was highlighted 
by the attempts of the Jews to seek a modus vivendi with the Pilsudski government as prefer- 
able to the more blatant anti-Semitism of the regimes of the Polish Democrats. However, 
even the Marshall and his successors demonstrated political hostility toward the Jews; which, 
despite the initial efforts of the Jewish leader, especially among tue Orthodox party, to- ex- 
plain it away, they eventually had to confront. 

“In another fine contribution Yeshajahu Jelenik (University of Haifa) deals with the va- 
riety of Roman Catholic responses to the holocaust in Slovakia. He shows that there was a 
basic division between the attitudes of the Papal Curia and the national Slovakian clergy. The 
former disapproved strongly of Slovakian anti-Jewish measures which Jelenik attributes to a 
considerable degree to international considerations and matters of appearance. The Slova- 
kian clergy, however, was divided. Some priests genuinely opposed the anti-Semitic policies 
and others at least were uncomfortable with them. Yet many priests, including most of the 
national hierarchy, acquiesced, in some cases enthusiastically, in the measures against the 
Jews. This ambivalent situation impeded the Final Solution, but in the end did not prevent it. 
Jelenik places a large part of the blame on the president of the republic, Father Josef Tiso. 

Finally, the eminent American scholar Stephen Fischer-Galati, attepts to prove in his pa- 
per that anti-Semitism played only a minor role in Romania’s political history. At one point 
he states that “the Jewish Question in Romania was infinitely less significant in the history of 
fascism and persecution than almost anywhere else in Europe" (p. 168). In another place he 
states that “the Jews of Romania fared infmitely better than those of other countries in Nazi- 
occupied Europe; and it is a tribute to (Ion) Ántonescu and to the Romanian population at 
large that the Romanian Jews alone (italics supplied) were saved from the physical extermina- 
tion through the *Final Solution' which was dictated by Hitler and his henchmen during the 
later stages of the War" (p. 171). This contention certainly flies in the face of the prevalent 
opinion that Romania was one of the most anti-Semitic countries of modern Europe. 

Unfortunately, neither Professor Fischer-Galati’s evidence nor an examination of the 
facts warrants his rash conclusions. On the lack of anti-Semitism as an element of fascism 
in the country, Fischer-Galati is using a broad definition of fascism to include not only the 
admittedly anti-Semitic Iron Guard and Christian Legion, but also the royal dictatorship of 
King Carol. If the king's anti-Semitism was indeed less than that of Nazi-style organizations, 
nevertheless, we cannot overlook that the governments of other such leaders in the Balkans, 
c.g., Bulgaria's Boris, Yogoslavia's Alexander, Greece's Metaxas, would fit this mode of ‘fas- 
cism' while at the same time being less anti-Semitic than the Romanian variety. In Europe 
at large the lack of anti-Semitism in Italian fascism of the thirties is well known. Rather than 
showing absence of anti-Semitism before the end of World War II, modern Romanian history 
is filled with incidents and movements based in large part on hostility toward the Jews. The 
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fact that other motives could explain these phenomena, e.g., economic repression in 1907; 
irridentist feelings after 1918, does not eliminate the reality of anti-Semitism, which almost 
everywhere manifests hostility toward the Jews, masking other underlying social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Fischer-Galati's statement on the holocaust is imprecise as well. It is true that Marshall 
Antonescu was not the anti-Semite that Corneliu Codreanu and Octavian Goga were, but 
the escape of the Regat Jews from the holocaust was due mainly to events in the course of the 
war. Precisely the same situation occurred for the same reason in neighboring Bulgaria, where 
all Jewish citizens escaped the Final Solution (thus the Romanian events were not unique!) 
and where anti-Semitism was indeed a minimal factor. We may well add that Romanian sol- 
diers participated in the killing of Jews in the Ukraine with such brutality that even accompany- 
ing SS officers commented unfavorably. Theodor Lavi in the contribution which follows 
Fischer-Galati's essay gives a much more reasonable explanation of why the Romanian Jews 
were not deported, noting both the war and internal protests. Indeed Fischer-Galati's conclud- 
ing statement that today “the Jews of Romania have never been better off" (p. 174) contra- 
dicts his implication that they really never had it that bad in the past. 


Indiana University Northwest FREDERICK B. CHARY 


Robert R. King and Robert W. Dean, eds., Hast European Perspectives on European Security 
and Cooperation, New York and London, Praeger, [Special Studies in International 
Politics and Governement] 1974, pp. 254. 


The final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), signed 
in Helsinki on August 1, 1975, contained three principal provisions, which have come to be 
identified as baskets: Basket One, a declaration of principles and a series of measures designed 
to build confidence in military relations; Basket Two, provisions for commercial and scientif- 
ic cooperation; and Basket Three, humanitarian issues. King and Dean and their collabora- 
tors, all but three of whom are present or former employees of Radio Free Europe, published 
this volume just as the CSCE was getting under way. The quality of the essays, which concen- 
trate, as might be expected, on the matters treated in the first two baskets, is reasonably even 
and higher than one might expect of a collection of this kind. Most draw on RFE's careful 
monitoring of the East Buropean press and air waves and therefore stay close to their subjects. 
Whatever RFE's political motivations may be, and one of them is surely to persuade schol- 
ars of the organization's credibility, the result in this case is a generally useful collection of 
materials by which to judge what is still three years later an unresolved moment in East- West 
relations. 

If there is a single theme running through the ten chapters in this book, it is the relation- 
ship between détente and the internal political order, either of a given state or expressed in 
terms of inter-state relations within Eastern Europe. It is a theme to which we return on the 
eve of the follow-up to CSCE in Belgrade, at a time when human rithts have gained promi- 
nence equal to that accorded by King and Dean, along with most other observers, to mili- 
tary and economic questions. 

In their introduction, King and Dean write, 

“In the five years since the Czechoslovak reformist experiment was aborted by the So- 

viet Union, the Western approach to Eastern Europe has undergone a fundamental 

change. Western policy has now turned away from the assumption that an evident, if 
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inchoate, East European desire for greater idependence from Moscow was capable of 

acceleration and exploitation, and that therein lay opportunities for enhancing Western 

security, and has accepted the premise that, at least in the short term, the real opportu- 
nity, indeed the only opportunity, for reordering political and social relations in Europe 

in the interest of general European security lies in negotations with the USSR” (xvii). 

There has been another wrinkle since Helsinki: The West has gone on the offensive 
against Eastern Europe through the manipulation of the human rights issue. With trade with 
the individual Bast European states now tied to compliance with Western interpretations of 
the provisions of Basket Three, the United States can pursue —or attempt to pursue— dé- 
tente at the military level through direct negotiations with the Soviet Union while remaining 
true to democratic values at home. By pursuing what amounts to a functional approach to 
international relations, therefore, the West is acting on the assumption that achievements 
in one realm may be accomplished in the face of overwhelming blockages in another. The 
disaggregation of détente into its component parts may therefore have a salutary, if tempo- 
rary, effect on international relations. That is not to say that such an approach is guaranteed 
to alleviate hostility. Indeed, it may serve to put states on the defensive where they hadn’t 
been before. On the eve of the Belgrade follow-up meeting on CSCE, President Tito used 
the occasion of a visit by Vice President Mondale to assert that “no reproach can be addres- 
sed to Yugoslavia in this connection" of human rights. Mondale had not raised the issue. 
Eastern European political leaders can hardly be faulted for their suspicion of the West’s 
pluralistic approach to détente. After all, if the West has decided to separate human rights 
from questions of military security, Eastern Europe is left at the mercy of both sides. In effect, 
the United States is reserving to itself the right to challenge Eastern Europe on human rights 
and reserving to the Soviet Union, through the so-called Sonnenfeldt Doctrine (the Brezhnev 
Doctrine with a Republican accent) the right to set military policy for the region. The irony is 
that, while the U.S. went to Helsinki to improve the status quo in Europe, it has come out 
endorsing it. Furthermore, as King and Dean put it, 

“It is to be assumed that East European leaderships are being advised by their Soviet 

mentor that the pace of détente must be matched by their ability to control its impact on 

their domestic stability and on their relations with Moscow. This means that even closer 
bonds and greater accommodation with Moscow are more than ever the essential con- 
dition for taking advantage of increased collaboration with the West in the national 

interest” (xxi). 

Of CSCE's three baskets, it is the second which seems to promise the most leeway for 
East-West cooperation. Commercial cooperation has always been assumed to carry fewer 
ideological burdens than either questions of military security or of human rights. It is evident- 
ly for this reason that King feels safe concluding that “The evolution of the European Eco- 
nomic Community will be a major factor in influencing the evolution of Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the coming decade" (242). As Charles Andras observes in his essay on “European Co- 
operation and Ideological Conflict”, however, there has in fact been a re-ideologization in 
Eastern Europe in recent years; and it should not be forgotten that it was Czechoslovakia's 
growing economic relations with Germany that served as one of the pretexts for Soviet occu- _ 
pation of that country in 1968. Structural convergence and/or economic interdependence have 
not resulted in ideological homogenization across the Oder-Neisse line. Commercial inter- 
change, therefore, takes place not within an ideological vacuum but within the context of an 
ideology (or ideologies) updated to accommodate that exchange while maintaining domestic 
political integrity. In the end, though, despite these contradictions, there is no question that 
the Soviet and East European goals of consolidation of the bloc and the establishment of its 
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economic vitality work against one another. This is so because the insistence upon maintain- 

ing ideological standards within each East European state is no longer identified in the minds 

of its political leaders with the maintenance of bloc solidarity. Because of their small size and 
relative powerlessness, the states of Eastern Europe, as Henry Schaefer notes in his essay 

“Economic Impulses Toward Détente", approach the West with motives that are more pu- 

rely economic than those of the Soviet Union. And because of the built-in disadvantages dic- 

tated by their size relative to the Soviet Union and of their very need to compete against it 
in Western markets, it is difficult for them to develop the alternatives and interna] accommo- 
dations to Western economic structures for whose absence Schaefer takes them to task. 

One of the virtues of this volume is that it distinguishes diverging and sometimes compet- 
ing as well as common interests among the East European states. John Dornberg's very ın- 
teresting chapter on East Germany notes that that state is more interested in sovereignty and 
the protection of its national integrity vis-à-vis the demands of Basket Three than in anything 
else, its economic status already quite secure. In contrast to the heightened nationalism appar- 
ent elsewhere in the region, the interests of the DDR as reflected in preparations for CSCE, 
Dornberg tells us, dictated a downgrading of all references to the words “Germany” and 
“German” in public discourse in the hope of countering West German noises about a unified 
German nation across two states. By contrast, Robert Dean's chapter on Poland and Cze- 
choslovakia describes two states on the international offensive. Poland in particular is por- 
trayed as internationalist, especially in economic matters. Like the Yugoslavs, the Poles have 
concluded that 

“tho mere fact that we exist guarantees nothing. Our guarantee lies in the function we per- 

form in the international system of the political and economic powers" (123. Jan Szce- 

panski in Zycie Warszawy, 4 June 1970). 

Also like the Yugoslavs, the Poles draw universal conclusions from their particular case: 
“Westart from the tenet that the major powers in this world possess enough megatons to 
involve everyone [in a holocaust], yet —without the participation of small and medium- 
sized states— they cannot cope with the task of straightening out all the world's problems 
and turning toward constructive cooperation" (134. Wladyslaw Machejek, in Zycie Li- 
terackie, 9 July 1972). 

Again like Yugoslavia, and especially because of its close geographical proximity to the 

powerful core of the West European economy, Poland has resisted the growth of a stronger 

EEC because of the limits on its own independence of action such an economic grouping im- 

poses. The desire for the benefits of economic cooperation therefore runs up against the need 

not only for internal political integrity but also for the freedom to undertake international 
initiatives which guard the country's flexibility in future dealings with both West and East. 

Rumania's concerns are similar, as King points out. That country was the first champion 

' from within the bloc of the rights of small states in international relations, and it carried that 

message to Helsinki. Unlike Yugoslavia, though, Rumania has not matched its international 
independence with economic policies calculated to garner domestic political support; indeed, 
in a reversal of the policies of less adventurous East European states, as well as of Yugoslavia, 
Rumania has strengthened its economic ties to the Soviet Union. Apparently the lesson is 
that an East European state can be either economically adventurous or politically outspoken, 
but not both. Only Tito can say, “Europe cannot become an island of tranquility and pros- 
perity in the middle of an ocean of instability and poverty. Europe's security is inseparably 
linked to the independence, security, and general prosperity of all nations" (194), and follow 
through with foreign economic policies to support his claim. But then Yugoslavia is a special 
case. 
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Many other issues are raised in this volume, not all of them dealt with satisfactorily. But 
there is still information to be had on the varying East European perspectives on regional 
cooperation, on nationalism, on the German question, on China. Lawrence Whetten’s chap- 
ter on “The Military Dimension" is a useful review of the technical and political background 
to the mutual force reductions talks. Whetten's question, 

“Will the USSR be able to convert the mainly political CSCE into a peace conference co- 

difying the results of World War II largely on Soviet terms, while minimizing Western 

demands for military disengagement as the price for normality by delay and tactical ma- 

neuvering?" (76). 
remains open as we go into the second CSCE. Prior notification of military maneuvers can- 
not take the place of a lasting arms control agreement. The United States indeed recognizes 
de facto if not formally the existing borders in Eastern Europe and is now putting its money 
in Basket Three while trying without much success to get on with the SALT talks. The CSCE 
took three years, from the preparatory talks until the promulgation of the Final Act. Two of 
the Act’s basic principles have collided —as they were bound to collide— nonintervention in 
the internal affairs of states, and respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. This 
. collision provides the background for the resumption of talks in Belgrade, while the basic 
military issues remain as unresolved in 1977 as they were in 1972. 


The National Endowment for the Humanities CYNTHIA W. FREY 
Washington, D.C. 


A Library of Literary Criticism: Modern Slavic Literatures, vol. II, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, 
Polish, Ukranian and Yugoslav Literatures, Compiled and edited by Vasa D. Michai- 
lovich, Igor Hajek, Zbigniew Folejewski, Bogdan Czaykowski, Leo D. Rudnytzky, 
Thomas Butler, New York, Frederick Ungar, 1976, pp. xvi + 720. 


The companion volume to Russian Literature (1972), this book provides an unusual kind 
of information about twentieth century writers of Slavic Europe. Instead of schematic bio- 
graphies, it quotes critical opinions about writers and books. The purpose here is double: to 
provide a different kind of perspective than one found in encyclopedias and histories, and to 
reflect the concerns and methods of critics who responded to the works in question. The edi- 
tors selected passages from the best critics they could find and presented them to the reader 
without an attempt to reconcile divergent opinions —indeed, sometimes focusing on contro- 
versy. E.g., the section on the Czech writer Josef Skvorecky tells the story of his novel Zba- 
belči [The Cowards] which was first blasted by stalinist critics and later declared a landmark 
in Czech fiction. I wish more such polemics were included —e.g., one that arose around the 
Polish novelist Henryk Sienkiewicz. However, not every author has been subject of a major 
controversy and could be presented in a dramatic way. Critical comments about some Eastern 
European writers have been consistently descriptive and this is evident in the present volume, 

By and large, the writers of Eastern Europe have spent less time probing the inner life 
of man than their Western colleagues. Instead, they devoted more time to social life and to 
language experimentation. This opinion of mine was confirmed by the selections in this book. 
The critics quoted tend to recognize writers not as lonely individuals who express the inef- 
fable in man but as workers in language and in the social field. The editors tried to avoid what 
might be called patriotic criticism, yet in dealing with this part of the world it could not al- 
together be omitted. Many Eastern European writers and critics take it for granted that na- 
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tional identity is one of the strongest human values. Familiarity with their views is crucial 
` for understanding Eastern European nationalities. 

The sections on national literatures are uneven in length. The number of writers included 
reflects the international status of a given literature. The shorter the section, the more em- 
phasis there is on the social role of the writer. 

There are also writers here whose concerns and quality deserve much more international 
recognition than they have got. In spite of a sprinkling of Nobel laureates and winners of 
other international literary prizes, the volume may serve as a reminder that a writer's chances 
to influence our way of looking at the world depends a great deal on the language in which he 
writes. 

Excerpts from critical essays usually range between two and four hundred words. Their 
number (from three to seven or more) depends on the status of the writer. In spite of their 
brevity they are well rounded: they usually deal with one issue rather than being overviews. 
The critics come from East and West, and they vary considerably in quality and outlook. 
Eastern European critics of the 1940's and 1950's tend to be much less interesting than those 
of the 1960's and 1970's owing to ideological rigidity that prevailed in the earlier period. Some 
of the critics of the 1930's seem outdated: apparently certain kinds of criticism age rather 
quickly. Many Western critics marvel over the brutality and violence in some of the stories 
and novels they read (e.g., those of Miodrag Bulatovié, Miroslav Krleža, Marek Hlasko); 
since Western literatures are likewise perceived as full of violence by Eastern European critics, 
I wondered at the differences in sensibility which make one pass over the familiar forms of 
violence and be shocked at the unfamiliar ones. 

This is a successful enterprise. It gives a better idea about the quality of a writer than tra- 
ditional surveys, and it provides an insight into the intellectual and artistic climate of Eastern 
Europe. It also rescues from oblivion some excellent criticism which would otherwise be for- 
gotten. About the only thing I missed was structuralist and post-structuralist criticism which 
has been quite strong in Eastern Europe but which is skimpily represented. 


Rice University Ewa M. THOMPSON 


Adam Zwass, Monetary Cooperation between East and West, White Plains, N.Y., Interna- 
tional Arts and Sciences Press, Inc., 1975, pp. 265. 


"This valuable addition to the fast growing literature of the East-West economic relations 
was originally published in 1974 as Zur Problematik der Währungbeziehungen zwischen Ost 
und West. Neither the original title nor its translation do justice to the content of the book 
which actually is a more comprehensive treatment of East-West Trade. In fact, only the last 
two chapters deal directly with the topic suggested by its title, while throughout, the discus- 
sion is broadened to include the examination of East-West and intra-CMEA trade relations. 

This approach makes for a well-integrated discussion of the cause-effect relationship 
between the monetary problems and the underlying real processes in the Eastern bloc. In so 
doing, the author stresses the implications of inconvertibility of the CMEA currencies for 
the formation of prices domestically and, therefore, the limited role of exchange rates in East- 
West trade. This point of circular causation, 1.e., lack of rational pricing, meaningless exchange 
rates and inconvertibility in the CMEA countries is of central importance in the book. And 
while it serves the purpose of providing the basis for the better understanding of East-West 
monetary problems, this is done at the expense of considerable repetition and some lack of 
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organization of the material. The author finds it necessary to backtrack quite frequently and 
insert brief historical reviews that take the reader from the pre- WW IT years to the early sev- 
enties on problems and reforms in trade and finance for both the East and the West. 

Similar treatments of international trade and finance problems in the Eastern bloc can 
be found in the works of Western writers on the socialist economy. Dr. Zwass’ book, how- 
ever, carries the seal of first-hand, rich practical experience which he acquired in his capacity 
as a representative of Poland in the Moscow secreteriat of the CMEA and with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Economic Cooperation (IBEC) between 1963 and 1968. This is especially no- 
ticeable in the discussion of the institutional arrangements for the handling of money and 
credit matters in the CMEA countries. The role of the IBEC and the International Investment 
Bank is discussed in detail and these institutions are contrasted to their counterparts in the 
West. 

This comparative approach is also used throughout the first part and helps to bring into 
better focus the discussion, in the last two chapters, of “monetary steering instruments of 
East-West” and the potential of monetary cooperation of the two trading blocs. In these 
chapters, after a detailed discussion of the payments procedures involved in clearing and 
switching operations and credit for East-West settlements, the author points to the trend 
towards multilateralisation of payments between the East and the West. These developments 
seem to be “pressing towards the integration of the monetary system". But this would require 
modification of the present international monetary system as well as substantial reforms in 
the CMEA countries. 

In summarizing his outlook for the future, Zwass sees that a great deal of work and con- 
cessions from both sides will be necessary in order to capitalize on the “lively monetary and 
credit relations that have emerged between the CMEA countries and the West" in recent 
years. 


The University of Akron MIKE POURNARAKIS 
Akron, Ohio 


V. Mehta, Soviet Economic Policy. Income Differentials in USSR, New Delhi, 1977, pp. 134. 


The analysis of economic conditions and of economic achievements in the Soviet Union 
faces tremendous difficulties because economic data are treated as classified material. It fol- 
lows that Mr. V. Mehta who is Indian, could not check what an information he got but this 
did not prevent him as long as he knows Russian (he is referring to books and articles pub- 
lished in same) to present a picture of income differentials in the Soviet Union. Everybody, 
and particularly those who have had the opportunity to visit the Soviet Union, knows that in- 
come differentials are substantial, particularly when including in comparisons goods and ser- 
vices supplied in naturam, to those who get preferential treatment. If these differentials increase 
or decrease is a matter of minor importance as long as those who do not belong to the group 
with privileges face tremendous difficulties to satisfy vital needs. Mr. V. Mehta is supplying- 
well-known data about income differentials in cash without mentioning, however, what is of 
fered “in naturam", and what it is impossible for the man in the street to get. Queues, black 
market deals even if openly carried out in the streets of the big cities, strenuous efforts to get 
admission to the shops accepting only western currencies where prices are 80 % lower than in 
the shops where payments are carried out in rubles and the desire to buy abroad even in the 
Eastern bloc countries, constitute proofs that 60 years after the October revotution and despite 
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the substantial results of developments achieved in the last two decades before World War T, 
Gerschenkron believes that then were achieved the highest rates of development ever noticed 
in the whole world, did not allow the Soviet Union to secure satisfactory living conditions 
for all its inhabitants, 

As it was to be expected income differentials favour those whose efforts are considered 
by those in charge as more important from the general point of view. As those supplying ser- 
vices and those producing agricultural commodities are at the bottom of the income ladder 
it is not astonishing that services are so poor in the Soviet Union and that the latter has devel- 
oped into a great importer of foodstuffs whilst before 1914 Russia was Europe's granary. 

The author does not hide that the lowest income is rubles 60 ($79) but insists on additions 
whenever the job is considered useful for the whole country or whenever it is carried out in 
areas whose development is a target of the country's policy. He also insists on the services 
which are rendered there without pay whilst forgetting that the same applies in many cases 
in the West, The author believes, but is not able to prove it, that the income differentials are 
bigger in the West than in the Soviet Union. He also states that marxism does not insist on full 
equality of incomes because this discourages efforts to improve output both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. The reader of this book does not get a hint if the author has ever been in 
the Soviet Union and it follows that very often he is not persuasive as he ought to be if he had 
visited the Soviet Union with open eyes. Let me end by mentioning the author's insistence 
that some prices in the Soviet Union have been somewhat reduced without, however, any im- 
provement of the chances of diversification independently of the scarcity of housing. 


University of Thessaloniki D. J. DBLIVANIS 


Wassilij Alexeev and Theofanis G. Stavrou, The Great Revival, the Russian Church under Ger- 
man Occupation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Burgess Publishing Company, 1976/77. 
pp. xvi 4- 229. : 


This new book about the Russian Orthodox Church during the dark days of World War 
II is a welcome addition to the scant literature available on the subject. The work stands in 
sharp contrast to Soviet Studies on the role of the Church during the War and in contrast to 
the scabarous displays that one finds in museums of atheism”, located in former church build- 
ings in Novgorod, Klev, and Leningrad. From the official Soviet point of view the Church 
treacherously welcomed the Nazi invasion, fully conscious of the sinister implications of Nazi 
ideology, and joined with the invader to stab the people in the back. Alexeev and Stavrou lay 
that myth aside as they systematically unfold evidence that, despite scorching persecution vis- 
ited upon the Church in the 1920s and 1930s, a deep residue of faith persisted and that any 
force that would have alleviated the suffering of believers would have been welcome. The 
people suffered equally under Communists and Nazis. Both despotic ideologies were forced 
to recognize the persistence of faith in Orthodoxy and eventually to allow it to surface so they 
could use it against each other. Whichever of them had showed favor to the Church would 
have had the support of the people. In the end, both were forced to permit the Church to re- 
vive. : 

‚The Great Revival also helps to counter a long established anti-Orthodox prejudice among 
scholars in the West. The image of the Church depicted in Richard Pipes’ Russia Under The 
Old Regime as a decadent and dying institution since the 19th century loses its credibility in 
the face of this work, Tt is a step in the direction of a badly needed reassessment of the Church 
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over the whole of the period since the Petrine Reform of the 18th century. The inaccurate or 
unsympathetic picture of the Orthodox Church, painted by both pre- and post-revolutionary 
authors in Russia and by most Western scholars of both eras is one of the heavy burdens that 
must be lifted before the real role of the Church can be assessed, together with the enduring 
mpact it has had upon public life in Russia. Alexeev and Stavrou join such authors as William 
C. Fletcher (The Russian Orthodox Church Underground, 1917-1970) and Harvey Fireside 
(Icon and Swastika) in the task of shedding new light on the subject. 

The Great Revival has its key value in the great number of personal interviews conducted 
over a period of twenty years in the United States and in Europe with refugees and other per- 
sonalities involved in the fate of the Church during World War II and since. Their testimo- 
nies are skillfully supplemented and verified by captured German and Soviet sources which 
describe the same personalities and events from official perspective. The result is a two dimen- 
sional portrait, personal and official, of the drama of reopening churches, reinstituting litur- 
gical horaria, and bringing the mysteries of the Church back to a spiritually starved people. 

The book closes with an update on the continuity to the present time of the impact of the 
revival of the 1940s. Despite a crackdown on the Church Jaunched by Nikita Khrushchev in 
1959, the spiritual yearning persists today, as can be witnessed through the writings of such 
men as Solzhenitsyn, the protests of worshippers against closure of churches that reach the 
Western press, or the confidential communication to visitors from the outside by persons in 
government ministries or such prestigious institutions as the Soviet Academy of Sciences that 
they themselves are secret believers or that they are oppressed by the spiritual vacuum that 
currently pervades all facets of the earthly paradise created by the heirs of Lenin. 


The College of St. Catherine JAMES W. CUNNIGHAM 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dwight E. Lee, Europe's Crucial Years: The Diplomatic Background of World War I, 1902-1914, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, University Press of New England, 1974, pp. xiv + 482. 


For all its long and varied history the Balkan Peninsula has fallen from popular aware- 
ness. Today the Third World and Middle East capture the headlines while the Balkans lie rel- 
atively forgotten. Yet it was the area in which forces came together to produce what was prob- 
ably the most decisive event of the twentieth century, the First World War. In every part 
of the globe we face problems that can be traced either directly to that cataclysm or to its by- 
products and it began, as we know, in the Balkans. This war continues to haunt the minds 
and lives of its survivors and well as the concerns of historians. What led to this extraordinary 
event in which so much was lost with so little lasting gain? And what was there at Sarajevo 
that could prompt such incomprehensible bloodshed on so massive a scale? This debate be- 
gan almost as soon as the war and we have seen “war guilt" challenged by “revisionism”, 
and then *anti-revisionism" while scholarship came to the fore as the immediacy of the event 
passed, tempers cooled, and archives were opened. 

Dwight E. Lee has spent four decades dealing with this topic and now, with the publi- 
cation of Europe's Crucial Years, he presents his conclusions. Covering the years 1902-1914 
he fills the gap left by Langer’s The Diplomacy of Imperialism and brings us to the fatal mo- 
ment when the lamps began to go out. Focusing on the diplomatic events of these years, he 
establishes the global roots of the event and takes us from Manchuria to Morocco, Mukden 
to Agadir, but always returns us to the Balkans, His initial question is why conditions in July 
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1914 led to war when four earlier crises within the decade had been settled without a general 
war. The answer to this is sought in the diplomatic exchanges of ambassadors, ministers, and 
monarchs and reminds us that much of the past is still with us. Time and again frustrated 
statesmen blame policy failure on the machinations of some other power while documents 
now available make clear their error; thus Germany blamed its debacle at Algeciras on Brit- 
ish inspiration, London saw Berlin behind the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and Vienna 
insisted that the opposition to this seizure was led by Great Britain in an attempt to weaken 
Germany. We are certainly aware of the conspiracy thesis but these examples point up the - 
danger of using such as the basis for policy. With recent events in the United States in mind 
there is a sadly familiar sound to the demands for secrecy and the rage when confidential ma- 
terials were published, but Izvolsky’s susceptivity to blackmail after the Buchlau meeting was 
entirely the result of his own ineptitude in appearing to grant Austria territory that was still 
officially Turkish and, in numerous other instances, secrecy served not national interest but 
individual reputation. The nearly unshakable British faith in the imminence of Turkish re- 
form is perhaps comparable to Washington's optimistic support of each successive South 
Vietnamese regime and the frequency with which statesmen raised the cry of “national honor" 
when no valid reason for action could be found gives a feeling of déjà vu to the present. 

Professor Lee identifies a serles of foci for the crises of the period. The decline of the Ot- 
toman Empire created a situation in which the “‘latent great-power rivalries...and the strident 
nationalism of the Balkan peoples" (p. 176), determined the eastern axis of rivalry while An- 
glo-German tension dominated western Europe between 1909 and 1911. Permeating these 
were the reality of Alsace-Lorraine and Austro-Hungarian competition with Russia in the 
Balkans. Alsace-Lorraine may not have created confrontations between Germany and France 
but it did block any amicable settlements. 

The Bosnian crisis resulted in a decisive loss for the Russians and provided a, “dress re- 
hearsal for... July 1914" (p. 206). It also led directly to the Balkan Wars which came about 
partially because the Powers could not bring themselves to recognize the peninsular states as 
other than pawns of “most-interested” capitals or as the creatures of the concert of Europe. 
This new clash only further unsettled the region and exposed the absence of agreement be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna. While preparing the draft of this agreement Vienna was overtaken 
by the assassination and confronted with its own internal minority problem it risked everything. 
As one minister expressed it, “Better a fearful end than endless fears" (p. 386). The lingering 
dynasticism of the Dual Monarchy juxtaposed with Balkan nationalism resulted in an irre- 
pressible conflict. Significantly, it is suggested that had the two great alliance systems been 
clearly opposed in July, the guns of August might have remained silent. As it was, the alliances 
served to deliniate two camps but were vague enough to allow each to expect desertion from 
or diminution of the other. Thus, Dr. Lee concludes, (p. 442): 

“The reason why in 1914 war engulfed the Continent instead of being limited to two great 

powers... lay in the evolution over the previous crucial years of the alliance system, de- 

signed to give nations security, but operating in the end to bring all into catastrophe". 


Ithaca College Jonn R. PAVIA, JR. 


Robert A. Kann, Béla A. Király, Paula S. Fichtner, Eds., The Habsburg Empire in World War 
I, New York, Columbia University Press, 1977, pp. xiv + 247. 


The sub-title of this symposium identifies its coverage better than its title-heading, since 
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it covers **Esays on the Intellectual, Military, Political and Economic Aspects of the Habsburg 
War Effort". Its 12 chapters deal with: Part I: Domestic Affairs (“The Union of Czech Poli- 
tical Parties in the Reichsrat 1916-1918", by Victor S. Mamatey; “Leap into the Dark: The 
Issue of Suffrage in Hungary”, by Gabor Vermes; “Mlada Bosna and the First World War”, 
by Wayne S. Vucinich). Part II: Military Affairs (“The Habsburg Army in the First World 
War: 1914-1918”, by Gunther-E. Rothenberg; “A Unique Army: The Common Experience”, 
by Jay Luvaa; “Contradicting Ideologies: The Pressure of Ideological Conflicts in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army of World War I’, by Richard G. Plaschka; “Transportation: The Achilles 
Heel of the Habsburg War Effort", by J. Robert Wegs; **Elements of Limited and Total War- 
fare", by Béla K. Király). Part IIT: Intellectual Life (“Trends in Austro-German Literature 
During World War I”, by Robert A. Kann; “The Turning of the World: Hungarian Progres- 
sive Writers", by Eve S. Balogh; “The German Concept of Mitreleuropa 1916-1918 and its 
Contemporary Critics”, by Stephen Verosta ; “Americans and the Disintegration of the Habs- 
burg Monarchy: The Shaping of an Historiographical Model", by Paula S. Fichtner). 

Although there are several standard histories on the downfall of Austria-Hungary this 
symposium adds, here and there, some valuable details to our knowledge of this segment of 
history. The best contribution is probably that of Mamatey. The chapter by Verosta could 
have been strengthened by citing additional references available on this topic; and the same 
applies to the chapter by Fichtner. 


City University of New York JosgpH S. ROUCEK 


Luza Radomir, Austro-German Relations in the Anschluss Era, Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1975, pp. 420 4- index. 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading since it does not concern itself with a tra- 
ditional recounting of Austro-German diplomatic relations leading to Anschluss. This work 
fills a more basic need by answering many of the nagging questions about Nazi Germany's 
internal administration and foreign policy because it is primarily about Germany and Aus- 
tria after the Anschluss. Germany's Austrian rule contained elements of both internal and 
foreign policy. Even though Austria was a part of the Reich by 1938, it was administered dif- 
ferently from the rest of the country and here was the problem of assimilation since Austrian 
customs and laws were very different from those of Germany. The new Nazi administration 
swung from trying to stamp out differences to trying to keep Austrian culture alive. 

Part of this changing policy came from internal differences among the Nazis. In 1938, 
Hitler placed Josef Burckel, the leader of the Saar Nazis, in charge. Burckel acted as he had 
during and after the Saar plebiscite, and he brought many of his people from the Saar with 
him to help organtze and control Austria as the Nazis had done in the Saar a few years before. 
Of course, Burckel came into immediate conflict with unhappy local Nazis who expected 
more power after the Anschluss. Burckel squeezed out local leaders like Seyss-Inquart and 
ruled Austria as a satrapy of his own. When Baldur Schirach replaced Burckel, the Nazi youth 
leader encouraged Austrian cultural independence, and sometimes directly opposed Goebbels' 
cultural policies. However he could not stop the growing Austrian disenchantment with Ger- 
man rule. Originally, most Austrians, including the Socialist leader Renner, had supported 
Anschluss. Many Austrians continued to approve of the concept of union, but disliked the 
way it was being administered. They felt they were an economic colony, ruled for the benefit 
of the Reich, with German industry profiting at Austria's expense. 
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Here in Austria, as in other parts of the Nazi Empire, one finds one segment of the Nazi 
hierarchy pitted against all the others. When the problems of Austria were brought to Hitler, 
he was indecisive on administrative policy. He would not define what group should rule Aus- 
tria and what policy should be followed. It would almost seem that Hitler purposely let his 
people work against each other in the sort of survival of the fittest theory which in Mein Kampf 
he wrote was essential if the German or any civilization were to survive. 

One part of Hitler’s plans for Austria involved the Balkans. Economically, Hitler wanted 
to restore the kind of relations which once had existed between Vienna and Southeastern 
Europe. Many former Habsburg bureaucrats were restored to their former functions because 
the Germans assumed that Austrians would be better aquainted with the area than the Ger- 
mans. Upon occasion, Hitler consciously revived the symbols of the dual monarchy. Once, he 
appeared in the white military jacket of a Habsburg general. In 1941, Hitler honored the grave 
of the Austro-Hungarian Commander-in-Chief, Conrad von Hotzendorf. Hitler had to revive 
the, for him, hated memories of the Habsburg monarchy in order to trade with Central and 
Southeastern Europe. 

Professor Luza has thoroughly researched this book relying heavily upon Nazi archives. 
Consequently, there is much valuable material, not only on Austria, but there are also impor- 
tant insights into the decision making and foreign policy in the Third Reich. The only flaw is 
that Professor Luza tends to concentrate on the period of Nazi consolidation between 1938 
and 1940. The later years are passed over relatively quickly. A second volume on the 1940- 
1945 period would have been preferable to so much condensation. Despite this shortcoming, 
the book is an extremely valuable addition to the literature on the Nazis. 


Southern Conn. State College BARRY C. Fox 


James Dugan and Laurence Lafore, Days of Emperor and Clown: The Italo-Ethiopian War, 
1935-1936, Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1973, pp. 354. 

Glen St. J. Barclay, The Rise and Fall of the New Roman Empire: Italy's Bid for World Power, 
1890-7943, New York, St. Martin's Press, 1973, pp. 191. 


James Dugan, a noted author, originally conceived of Days of Emperor and Clown and 
collected the material for it but died before any manuscript was written. Laurence Lafore 
is a professional historian who teaches at the University of Iowa and is the author of many 
books such as The Long Fuse: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War I and The End 
of Glory: An Interpretation of the Origins of World War II. The publisher asked him to finish 
tbe project, and thus Lafore is really responsible for the book. 

The book consists of the following themes: One, Fascist Italy’s attack on Ethiopia as an 
act of naked colonial aggression; two, a synoptic history of the feudal Ethiopian Empire, un- 
democratic in its politica! nature and caught in the trauma of modernization; three, a diplo- 
matic history of the oft-told failure of the League of Nations because of the appeasement pol- 
icies of the British and French governments; four, at the same time, a brilliant and original 
description of the League and of the Emperor Haile Selassie as the moral and psychological 
spokesmen that crystallized and transformed world opinion into a democratic alliance against 
fascism; (it was the appearance of this “romantic internationalism” as a new political con- 
sciousness that made possible the international brigades and the will to resist fascism in Spain 
the following year in spite of the conservatism of the democratic governments of France and 
England), five, the military conquest and repressive occupation of Ethiopia which, cause and 
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effect, produced the resistance, the first national liberation movement that became part of 
World War II. In this last phase Lafore points out that the psychological and political para- 
meters of the postwar aims of the British government were set: a reluctant acceptance of the 
anti-colonial goal of national liberation balanced by a desire to restore rather than recon- 
struct the world after the defeat of the Axis. He points to British policy in Greece in 1944-45 
by way of tragic example. 

Lafore reminds the reader of the ugly truth of the Italian fascist occupation, which was 
in full swing by 1937. The natives were treated as Untermensch fit for extermination in the 
name of racial purity. What came to tbe fore during the occupation was an inner fascist 
logic and I suggest, that the explanation that Mussolini was helplessly under the influence of 
Hitler when he passed the anti-semitic decrees of 1938 is, perhaps, a subtle PORT in light of 
fascist policy in Ethiopia. 

But the theme of the book which gives unity to all its parts is the way the League and the 
Emperor, identified almost as one, revived and crystallized the Wilsonian sentiment that de- 
mocracy, however defined, had to defend itself against the evil of fascism. Lafore points out 
that the crisis was extremely important in transforming a majority isolationist attitude in the 
United States into a neo-Wilsonian belief that democracy must be defended. This was a vital 
precondition for America’s benevolent neutrality and subsequent entry into the war. Though 
not a League member, the United States did support the boycott even in oil; it was France 
and England which refused to extend the boycott to energy fuels. Even Anthony Eden, Brit- 
ish spokesman for the League, was more concerned with protecting the public appearance 
of the British cabinet in the face of democratic sentiment than in defending and utilizing the 
League a8 an instrument against fascism. This policy of appeasement finally split the demo- 
cratic world into communist and anti-communist camps. Ironically, it was that split which 
had to be reconstructed in order to destroy the fascist alliance in World War II. 

This is an excellent book, exceptionally well written, which will satisfy the general reader 
and the specialist at one and the same time. 

The Rise and Fall of the New Roman Empire is a diplomatic history which stresses the con- 
tinuity of Italian foreign policy from the first Ethiopian adventure in the 1880's to World War 
U. The author traces an arc from the Dalmatian coast to the Red Sea, and another along the 
coast of Tunis and Libya as indicating the range of Italian vital interests. But on the one hand 
these interests created a structure of antagonism with France, and on the other, with the Habs- 
burg Empire. Barclay's primary emphasis is on the origins of and Italy's role in World War I, 
and here be is at his best. He dramatically demonstrates the connection between the Bosnian 
Crisis and the Libyan War, expressed in geopolitical terms, between Southeast Europe and 
North Africa. In order to defeat the Porte for control of Tripoli the Italian navy closed the 
Straits, shelled Prevesa and seized the Dodecanese Islands. In contrast to Lafore's The Long 
Fuse and to A. J. P. Taylor, Barclay stresses the Libyan war as more important than the Bal- 
kan crisis in precipitating World War I. Whatever the German-Slav antagonisms were, the 
Libyan war triggered the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and thus irremedially al- 
tered the balance of power. Barclay correctly reasserts the importance of Italy's role in World 
War I in the Entente victory, reminds the reader of the eleven bloody Isonzo offensives and 
re-examines the Italian defeat at Caporetto in a justifiably sympathetic light. 

What mars the book is an extravagantly jingoistic, almost histrionic tone on behalf of 
an Italian nationalism that would certainly be an embarrassment to the modern and brilliant 
school of Italian historiography. Cause and effect are thrown about most carelessly, One thinks 
one is keeping score at a boy's football game. Barclay declares that Italy was “the first to 
develop a truly modern navy; the first to defeat the Dervishes in Africa; the first to use air- 
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craft as a weapon of war; the one which fought the greatest of colonial wars (Libya), which 
perfected the first Blitzkriegs, which dominated the continent in aviation and automotive 
technology for over ten years”. One wonders what the author means by “greatest” with respect 
to the Libyan War inasmuch as he almost ignores the far more traumatic prophetic and despi- 
cable Ethiopian War. In general the reader does not know what to do with this list of achieve- 
ments. 

Another example is Barclay’s handling of Italo-Greek relations. Greece is described as 
openly imperialistic with an “‘insatiable territorial appetite" and he uses Ciamuria or southern 
Albania (Northern Epirus) as an example. Claiming that only 9,000 of the 63,000 inhabitants 
were “linguistic” Greeks, he says that it was Italy's role to defend the remainder. On Greek 
relations he customarily cites Luigi Villari, a noted fascist apologist. Much more reliable fig- 
ures can be found in P. Pipinelis, Europe and the Albanian Question (Chicago, 1963). In gen- 
eral, Greek demands for Thrace, the Dodecanese, Smyrna and Asia Minor are lumped to- 
gether and described as imperialistic, whereas Italian claims and possessions are treated as 
the natural prerogatives of a great power. 

The merit of the book is that in tracing the cource of Italian foreign policy it stresses the 
very important connection between the Balkans and Africa. But the excessively nationalistic 
tone prevents the author from offering more subtle explanations that might have increased 
our understanding of this very important connection. 


University of South Carolina HARRY CLIADAKIS 
Columbia, S.C. 


Bryson, Thomas A., American Diplomatic Relations with the Middle East, 1784-1975: A 
Survey,, Metuchen, N.J., The Scarecrow Press, 1977, pp. 431. 


While we now have the works of John A. DeNovo, Leland Gordon, James A. Field, and 
David Finnie, to say nothing at all of other studies of the longer story of American interest 
and policy in the Middle East, there has been a need for a single summary volume which would 
Sketch the general outlines of American policy essentially from its foundations, outlining the 
commercial, the religio-cultural, and even the political interest in the area, and bringing the 
story essentially down to date. Professor Bryson has attempted such a sketch, going back to 
the period of the American Revolution and coming down to the Palestine conflict, the Cy- 
prus issue, the oil and energy crisis and other problems which have disturbed the peace of 
that much troubled area. It is necessary to get the deeper and broader picture because the si- 
tuation has been so badly misunderstood, if known at all. As Professor Bryson himself re- 
marks, “the story of the American diplomatic experience in the Middle East is an almost for- 
gotten saga frequently overlooked by historians", or consigned to well-concealed footnotes. 
One still gets the impression at times that the United States became interested in the area 
about 1919 and that the American interest was largely confined to support of the Zionist 
program in Palestine. Professor Bryson's work should disabuse the student of any such lim- 
ited notion. 

Essentially, the Bryson book begins I) with the American Revolution, tells the story of 
the conflict with the Barbary States of North Africa, the Greek struggle for independence 
from the Ottoman Empire (1821-1830); ID it carries through World War I and the interwar 
era to 1939, with the basic problem of the Open Door for American commerce and industry; 
IID it considers World War II as a watershed in American interest and policy in the Middle 
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East. As the area moved from the periphery more toward a center of American interest, we 
have the Truman (1947) and Eisenhower (1956) Doctrines, the basic interest in regional se- 
curity, the quest for oil, the American support for the establishment of Israel, American 
assistance programs in the Middle Hast, the interest in the Turkish Straits and the Suez canal, 
and the establishment —on earlier foundations— of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. 

In the light of the long history of American relations with the Middle East, the author 
feels that the American Government will establish **a policy based on real and vital interests 
associated with oil, trade, the Suez Canal link, transportation and communication routes, 
and stability. In so-doing it will establish a policy based on a true community of interests that 
are concrete and not permit the apparent interests between the United States and Israel to 
obstruct the achievement of those goals lying within the scope of the American national inter- 
est". i 

There are excellent chapter notes and a bibliography which should serve to guide the stu- 
dent who desires to plunge more deeply into this fascinating subject. Meanwhile it is to be 
hoped that Professor Bryson will take the time to go through the first edition of his work, 
polish it, and fill out the text with more significant detail. 


Bethesda, Maryland Harry N. Howarp 


Abstracts 


D.J. DELIVANIS 


DIE WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ENTWICKLUNG UND DIE AUSSENWIRTSCHAFTLICHE 
VERFLECHTUNG GRIECHENLANDS INSBESONDERS SEIT 1950 


The investigation of Greek economic development and of Greek foreign 
trade 1950-75 has shown that: 

1. Greek economic development has been very rapid 1950-75 but has cer- 
tainly not been concluded, 

2. the rate of development has been supported by the size and by the im- 
portance of the economic relations of Greece with foreign countries, 

3. as long as economic development continues in Greece the balance of 
payments can be held in equilibrium only through capital imports, 

4. the dis-equilibrium of the balance of payments would have led to the 
interruption of economic development. 


VIRGIL CÁNDEA 


ITEP] AYTOKPATOPOZ AOTTEMOY 
ET LES DÉBUTS DE LA LITTÉRATURE PHILOSOPHIQUE 
DANS LES PAYS ROUMAINS 


The first publication in 1688 of the “Old Testament" in the Roumanian 
language, contained also the philosophical treatise “TIepi Aótokpácopogc Ao- 
yiopob”’ attributed to the historian Josephus Flavius. This was the first philo- 
sophical work to appear in Roumania. 

Its translator, Nicolae Milescu, a learned Moldavian well-versed in Greek, 
based his translation on the 1597 Frankfurt Greek edition of the Old Testament 
which contained also the treatise *Ilepi Abvokpóxopog Aoyıcyod”, a philo- 
sophical, apocryphal text, otherwise not used in the official orthodox publi- 
cations. 

The treatise attributed to Josephus Flavius, is actually the work of an 
anonymous-writer of Alexandria of the first century A.D., therefore it is usually 
referred to as Pseudo-Josephus. Pseudo-Josephus seems to have been trained 
in ancient philosophy and Jewish religious doctrines, and he is a typical prod- 
uct of the Hellenistic culture. The theory of the principal virtues that the Stoics 
had taken from Plato's “Republic” and the treatment of the rapport of reason 
and sentiment have helped Pseudo-Josephus to discuss the inner liberty of man. 
He thought accordingly that passions are innate, that reason cannot eradicate 
them but only put them under control. His examples were taken from the “Old 
Testament”, e.g. the resistance of Joseph to the advances of — hd 
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the heroic struggle of the seven brothers against the king of Syria Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes etc. 

Milescu and his collaborators understood that this was a novelty in the 
Roumanian culture of the period. The idea of resistance against the political 
spirit of the Turkish rulers in the Roumanian Principalities, e.g. the anti-Otto- 
man policy of Serban Cantacuzene as well as the secret rapprochements with 
the Austrians in view of a coalition after the Ottoman defeat in Vienna in 1683 
nurtured the hope of future liberation of the country. Thus the choice of trans- 
lating and publishing this treatise should be considered in the political context 
of the period. 


N.C. MOUTSOPOULOS - G. DIMITROKALLIS 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS OF NAXOS 


The authors elaborate on three megalithic monuments —two menhirs and 
one dolmen— found on the island of Naxos, dated approximately c. 2000 B.C. 


DANIEL N. NELSON 
PEOPLE'S COUNCILS IN SESSION: NOTES ON ROMANIAN OBSERVATIONS 


People's councils constitute a vital link of the citizenry of communist 
states, but they have been little studied by scholars of non-communist nations. 
As a result of systematic observations of Romanian people's council sessions 
and their executive organs, an opportunity was gained to record the events of 
such meetings, to derive intra-national comparisons, and to offer tentative 
assessments about council activities. Inferences are drawn from observations 
about independent variables which may account for differences in the degree 
of conflict and leadership role distinctions among local units. 


S. AGAPITIDIS 


DÉPLACEMENTS RÉCENTS DE POPULATION EN GRECE 


The evolution of the Greek population is often abnormal. The annexation 
of territories, and the settlement of refugees increased seme whilst external col- 
onization, emigration reduced same. Emigration in recent times was at first 
directed mainly to overseas countries and later towards Europe and especially, 
since 1960, towards West Germany. The majority of the emigrants were peas- 
ants and unskilled workers, mostly young people (80-85 %) and a high propor- 
tion of women (45%). Since 1973 a great part of these people returned back, 
at an increasing rate, and already the number of them exceeds the new emigrants. 
This movement is being encouraged by a series of incentives. Many Greeks liv- 
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ing abroad repatriated, because of the adverse conditions there. The Greek gov- 
ernment has taken good care of them, with the assistance of various Organi- 
zations. The exodus of scientists and technicians started. Greeks have settled 
abroad—principally in the U.S.A.—where they are entrusted with important 
jobs. Besides, Greek engineers, later, technicians and specialized people are 
working with engineering firms which undertake important constructions in Af- 
rican and Asian countries. Greece is gradually heading towards the second 
stage of the international population movement, when migration becomes se- 
lective, whilst unskilled foreign workers fill some vacancies, contributing, in this 
way, towards the promotion of the Greek human potential. 


DR. GEORGE A. KOURVETARIS 


GREEK-AMERICAN PROFESSIONALS: 1820's-1970's 


This study is a survey of Greek-American professionals focusing on the 
established professions, i.e., medical doctors, lawyers, and academics with em- 
phasis on the latter. The analysis was based on qualitative (historical) and quan- 
titative (survey-type) data. The former was used to assess the historical ante- 
cedents of the contemporary Greek-American professionals. The latter was ` 
used to analyze a selective number of socio-demographic and professional 
variables of 3,549 Greek-American professionals mostly academics, doctors, 
and lawyers. It was found that a Greek-American professional class is in the mak- 
ing which commenced following World War H. In addition, sources of pro- 
fessional recruitment, socio-demographic profiles, and social correlates of those 
born in the U.S. and/or Greece are examined. 


NORMAN SIMMS 


CHAUCER AND THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISHMAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
OF WALLACHIA 


Because of distance and the difference in religion, Wallachia and indeed 
the rest of what now forms Romania would seem to have been virtually un- 
known in England during the Middle Ages, only coming to the attention of 
statesmen and theologians in the late fifteenth century as Ottoman incursions 
into Europe proper evoke pious and political responses. However, in a ver- 
sion of “The Book of the Duchess" dating from the early 1390s, Geoffrey 
Chaucer alludes to a distant place called **Walakye". Examination of the lite- 
rary and historical evidence shows that this place is probably Wallachia and 
that Chaucer is aware of preparations for and the ultimate disaster at Nico- 
polis, that last crusading disaster on the boundaries of “ferthest Walakye”. 
The lines of communication between southeastern and northwestern Burope 
were not completely absent even at this relatively early period. 
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BASILIKE PAPOULIA 


ALTTHRAKIEN ALS HISTORISCHE EINHEIT 


In the first part of this study the author attempts to establish certain criteria 
thatcan evaluate a historical entity as such as well as the limits within problema- 
tism can move so that any extreme positivism will be avoided; a positivism that 
can finally reach the point of negating theevolutionary process of history. Such 
positivism can also adapt the materialization of certain historical phenomena 
. by reason of pure essentialism (Essentialismus) which can lead to the creation 
of historical “plasms’’. A critical reconstruction of all scientific facts concerning 
- the history of the Thracians can not but take into consideration this extraordi- 
nary historical entity which, at the same time, is a historical reality, an ideal 
(Platonic) entity in the historical consciousness of the Greeks as well as a me- 
thodological principle, and a subject for research that can help us enrich our 
knowledge. 

Part II of the present study deals with the following aspects: (a) If Thrace 
constitutes a geographical entity seen from ethnological viewpoint; (b) inside 
what chronological boundaries did the Thracians move; (c) what kind of social 
structure did these racial groups have; (d) how is the question of historical con- 
tinuity being put forward. Flaborating on the latter point (d) the author reaches 
the conclusion that historical continuity can also be established from without, 
but mostly from within, based on the possibility a group may have to indivi- 
dualize these phenomena and to objectify its experience deriving from the writ- 
ten word. 

From this point of view the history of the Thracians belongs so much to 
History in general—based on the percentage of written sources, mostly Greek 
and Latin—as to pre-history, if we are to judge from the immediate achaeolo- 
gical facts alone. This again is the reason we often encounter misunderstandings 
regarding the importance of these archaeological facts. 

This study presents a critical examination of the views of certain scholars, 
mainly Bulgarians, who have lately preoccupied themselves with this subject, 
and especially the views of Chr. Danov. 


WOLFGANG-UWE FRIEDRICH 
BULGARIAN-TURKISH RELATIONS IN THE SUMMER OF 1915 


In the year 1915 special attention was paid to neutral Bulgaria, which each 
side, the Entente and the Central powers, hoped to attract by means of territo- 
rial concessions. Bulgarian aspirations were Macedonia, the DobrudZa, parts 
of Northern Greece and Turkish Thrace. 

During unofficial talks in May 1915 the Bulgarian diplomat Kolusev asked 
for the Enos-Midya line as compensation for neutrality. When official negotia- 
tions started on July 8th, Turkey refused especially the cession of Edirne and . 
Kirk-kilise and asked for an 9-67 alliance. But after talks with 
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his German ally, it was willing to cede the west of the river Meriç, including the 
railway line to the port of Dede-Aÿaç, an important place after the straits were 
closed. 

After interruptions secret talks between Radoslavov's delegate Tjufek£iev 
and Enver Paga and German and Austrian intermediaries during July and Au- 
gust led to success. 

On September 6th a treaty was signed (on the same day the Bulgarian-Ger- 
man treaty was signed). Bulgaria received Thrace west of TundZa and Meriç and 
by this gained the direct railway line to the Aegean port of Dede-Agagc. 

Turkey achieved one of the most important aims, the land connection to 
Germany. Turkey’s ability to conduct war in 1915 depended on this reopening 
of the “Balkanstraße”. 


ATHANASIOS A. ANGELOPOULOS 


THE EPISCOPAL SYNOD OF THE METROPOLIS OF THESSALONIKI AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR TODAY 


The Episcopal Synods, as an administrative instrument for a metropolitan 
see, constitute a canonical institution encountered from antiquity in the Ortho- 
dox Church. I 

After special research in the historical archives of the Metropolis of Thes- 
saloniki, the author deals with the following aspects of the Synodical institu- 
tion of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki: (1) Name, (2) Composition, (3) Convo- 
cation, (4) Duties and Responsibilities, (5) its Abolitions, (6) its Importance 
and its Influence on the life of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki and on the whole 
of Macedonia, and (7) its Significance for today on the occasion of the applica- 
tion of the Institution of the Episcopal Synod in the Greek Orthodox Archdio- 
cese of America. 


STEPHEN K. BATALDEN 


A FURTHER NOTE ON PATRIARCH SERAPHEIM Is 
SOJOURN TO RUSSIA 


Based on a recent article by Mr. C. Papoulidis published in Balkan Studies 
(vol. XVII, no. 1, 1976) the author takes the opportunity to further elaborate 
by offering additional information found in Russian archives and/or Synodal 
records regarding the arrival of Seraphein II in Russia. He also points out that 
following the Russo-Turkish War, 1768-1774, Seraphein II's sojourn incited 
the migration of other high ranking Greek clerics to Russia, especially the 
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JOURNAL OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY SOCIOLOGY 
ANNOUNCES 


Starting with the Fall issue of 1977 the JPMS initiated a new policy of hav- 
ing guest editors in the field of political and military sociology. The stated pur- 
pose of such a policy is to broaden the scope of the journal and provide an op- 
portunity for outstanding scholars with varying perspectives and orientations 
to bring to bear their scholarship and expertise in the selection process. 

For the Fall 1978 and Spring 1979 issues, Professor Ritchie Lowry of Bos- 
ton College will assume editorial responsibilities for the sociology of the mili- 
tary manuscripts submitted during 1978. In political sociology Professor John 
Walton, Northwestern University, will be the guest editor for the first half of 
1978 and Professor Alejandro Portes, Duke University, for the second half of 
1978. 

Beginning January 1978 manuscripts should be forwarded to our guest edi- 
tors during the designated time periods given below: 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 
January 1 - June 30, 1978 July 1 - December 31, 1978 
Dr. John Walton Dr. Alejandro Portes 

Dept. of Sociology Dept. of Sociology 
Northwestern University Duke University 

Evanston, Ill. 60201 Durham, N.C. 27706 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE MILITARY 
January 1 - December 31, 1978 

Dr. Ritchie Lowry 

Dept. of Sociology 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


Subscription Rates: $ 8.50 Institution, $ 7.50 Individual, $ 6.50 Student per 
year. 
All subscribers outside the U.S. should add $ .50 for mailing costs. If air 
mail delivery is desired, please add $ 3.50. Subscriptions should be sent to 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL AND MILITARY SOCIOLOGY, George 
A. Kourvetaris, Editor; c/o Department of Sociology, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Hlinois 60115, USA. 


